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THE COSMOLOGY OF PARMENIDES 


Our main source of information about the cosmological compo- 
nent of Parmenides' doctrine of Opinion — apart from the first three 
and a half abstruse lines of fr. 12—is Aétius' account. This, however, is 
generally regarded as confused, garbled and incompatible with fr. 12. 
The reconstruction of Parmenides' cosmology is thus considered a hope- 
less task, for “it must inevitably be based on many conjectures."! 

I, however, cannot accept this conclusion, for, as I argue below, it 
is possible to provide a reasonably intelligible account of Aétius' report 
(except for the corrupt sentence about the goddess) which is also com- 
patible with fr. 12, provided, of course, that we are not bent upon prov- 
ing our sources incompatible, but rather seek to reconcile them. 


I 


Aëtius’ report reads as follows:? 


'G. S. Kirk, and J. E. Raven, The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge 1957) 
285, n. 1. 

*Aét. ii 1, 7 (DK 28 A 37): Nappevidng otepavac sivari nmepinemAcypéevac, 
&raAAnAouc, xrjv Lev Èk TOU ápaio0, trjv 68 £k TOU MUKVOU' pIKTae 68 dAAaG EK PWTÒG 
kai OKOTOUS pETAŠÙ TOÚTWV. kai TO NEPIÉXOV ÖÈ rtácaq Teixouc ÖİKNV otepeóv üÜndpxew, 
Ug’ à nupoóng oteoávn, kai TO ueoa(raxov NaGHv atepedy, nepi 6 NAAw nupoóng [sc. 
ot£Qàvn]. Tov SE euputyóv thv pecattathy andoate (ápxriv) te xai (aitiav) kwvrjoeoq 
Kai yevécews Undpxeny, fivtiva Kai óaíuova Kufepviitv Kai KAnooüxov EnovopáZei 
Aiknv te kai “Avaynny. kai tiie uev vig ànókpiow eivat tov dépa tà thy Bratotépav 
autig £Earpio8évra niAnow, tov Sé nupòç àvanvoryv Tov Atov Kai Tov yaAaE(av 
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Parmenides says that there are rings wound one around the other, one 
made of the rare, the other of the dense, and between them there are 
others mixed of light and darkness. What surrounds them all like a wall is 
solid, beneath which there is a fiery ring, and what is in the middle of all 
rings is solid)? around which! there is again a fiery [sc. ring]. The mid- 
dlemost of the mixed rings is for them all the (origin) and (cause)? of 
motion and coming into being which he calls steering goddess, and key- 
holder," and Justice, and Necessity. Air has been separated off from the 
earth vaporized because of the latter's stronger compression; the sun is an 
exhalation of fire and such is the Milky Way. The moon is a mixture of 
both air and fire. Aether is topmost, surrounding all; beneath it there is 
that fire-like part which we call sky; beneath it is what surrounds the 
earth. 


Since H. Diels it is customary to view the solid in the center of the 
rings as the earth." However, this leads to a serious problem: if the cen- 
tral solid is the earth, what can the fiery ring said to surround it be? As 
there is no cosmological reality to which a fiery ring contiguous to the 
earth can correspond, Aétius' account is declared unreliable.? 

I find it difficult to understand why this interpretation, which is 
dogmatic and raises insuperable difficulties, is still current. The simple 
fact is that Aëtius definitely distinguishes “the rare” (paióv), i.e., light 
or fire, "the dense" (rtuKvÓv), i.e., darkness or light, and “the solid" 
(otepedv).° There is no justification whatever for the identification of 
"the solid" with “the dense," and it is not surprising that on this identifi- 
cation the report becomes unintelligible. 

Let us examine the first part of the account carefully. 


KUKAOV. cuupiyr] 6 €& Gupoiv eivai Thv oeAnvnv, Tou v ü£pos kai toU rtupóc, rtepiotüv- 
TOG & àvotáto návrov to aisépoe Un’ auro TÒ nupGóeq Unotayyvat tous’ önsp 
kEKkArnkauev oüpavóv, Ud’ à jon rà nepiyeia. 

‘Missing from the text of Stobaeus, see H. Diels, Doxographt Graeci? (Berlin- 
Leipzig 1922) 335. 

"nepi 6 Boeckh; nepi öv F; nepi ov C. 

^( apxriv ) te kai € aitiav ) Diels; cf. Simpl. Phys. 34, 16. 

SkAnSouXov Fülleborn; KÀnpoUxov in Stobaeus. 

"With the honorable exception of J. S. Morrison, "Parmenides and Er," JHS 75 
(1955) 59-68. 

_ On the long history of improving upon Aëtius’ account by means of complex ther- 
apeutics, surgical intervention, and even thaumaturgy see L. Tarán, Parmenides 
(Princeton 1965) 232-37. 

"Cf. Morrison (note 7 above) 61. Morrison is quite right in criticizing both Diel's 
identification of the earth with the solid center and Reinhardt’s identification of the solid 
periphery with the ring of the dense. 
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Parmenides says that there are rings wound one around the other, one 
made of the rare, the other of the dense, and between them there are 
others mixed of light and darkness. 


'This can be visualized as follows: 





In this connection L. Tarán notes: "If we suppose that Aétius 
wanted to indicate that there is one ring of Fire and one of Night and 
that between these two there are a number of mixed rings, then we run 
into unsolvable difficulties. In the first place rtepi 6 náv rupoóna 
would have to be excised; and, second and more important, fr. xii.1 
proves beyond doubt that there are more than just one ring of pure 
Fire"? It is true that from a purely philological standpoint, the Greek 
can also be understood as referring to many pairs of alternating un- 
mixed rings; however, I do not see how, on this interpretation, Aétius' 
report can purport to provide a picture which somehow agrees with cos- 
mological reality. The need to excise "around which there is again a 
fiery [ring]" arises as a direct result of identifying "the solid" with "the 
dense" and thus it is Tarán, and not Aétius, who is responsible for the 
first of the difficulties. As to the second difficulty, two and a half lines 
lacking a broader context and not even grammatically self-contained 
cannot prove anything "beyond doubt." For this reason I think it would 


Taran (note 8 above) 236. 
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be wisest to set aside fr. 12 until we have tried to understand what Aétius 
tells us. It may well prove that the criticism of Aétius’ reliability was 
premature. 

Aétius proceeds: 


What surrounds them all [i.e., the rings of the rare, of the dense, and of 
the mixture of both] like a wall is solid, beneath which there is a fiery 
ring, and what is in the middle of all rings is (solid) around which there is 
again a fiery [sc. ring]. 


We must now supplement our diagram with the solid peripheral 
"shell" and the solid center surrounded with a fiery ring: 


the solid ‘shell’ 


the solid center 





This, according to Aétius, is the Parmenidean system of cosmic 
rings.!! We must now try to relate the rings to cosmological realities. 

A trustworthy doxographic tradition attributes to Parmenides the 
conception of a spherical earth in the center of the universe.!? Taken 


— .''Morrison’s proposed mixed rings beneath the earth arë not found in Aëtius’ re- 
port; the attempt to find them in the corrupt sentence referring to the goddess is philo- 
logically not felicitous. 

"Diog. viii 48; ix 21 (DK 28 A 44, A 1); for critical analysis of the sources and 
detailed discussion of the problem see C. H. Kahn, Anaximander and the Origins of 
Greek Cosmology (New York 1960) 115-18, Tarán (note 8 above) Appendix i. 
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together with the view of the world as a system of concentric layers, this 
conception must mean that the earth is one of these layers, namely, that 
made of “the dense.”! Since there is only one ring of darkness in Par- 
menides' system as described in Aétius, it is this ring that we must iden- 
tify as the earth. This enables us to make further identifications: 1) the 
ring of fire which surrounds the solid center and is surrounded by the 
spherical earth is the subterranean fire; 2) the ring of pure fire beneath 
the solid "shell" of the world is the heavenly aether; and 3) the rings of 
mixed light and darkness between the heavenly aether and the earth 
correspond to the atmosphere: 


the solid ‘shell’ 

the heavenly aether 
the atmosphere 

the earth 

the subterranean fire 


the solid center 





This seems to be a perfectly intelligible system consistent with cos- 
mological reality and reflecting the specifically Italian experience of the 
earth's volcanic activity. '* 

The cosmological meaning of the Parmenidean rings is reflected 
in the way in which Aétius accounts for them. The report seems to be set 
forth illogically, for instead of following the order of the Parmenidean 


P Morrison's reconstruction, magnificent as it is (Guthrie, i 62, n. 3), falls along 
with his notion of the flat earth in Parmenides upon which, as he himself points out (note 
7 above, p. 64), it is based. 

"Cf. Empedocles, fr. 52 and 54; Pythagorean analogies are aptly adduced by 
Morrison (note 7 above) 65. 
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rings, Aétius begins with the rings of light and of darkness, says that 
between them there are mixed rings and then mentions the two “solids”: 
that which surrounds the ring of light and that which is surrounded by a 
previously unmentioned ring of light in the center of the system. How- 
ever, when the cosmological counterparts of the rings are identified, the 
report displays a certain logic. Aétius approaches the Parmenidean 
rings from the standpoint of conventional cosmology: he first accounts 
for Parmenides’ conception of the visible world — heaven, earth and the 
atmosphere between them, and only afterwards mentions two Parme- 
nidean “peculiarities” — the "shell" beyond the visible sky and the solid 
center surrounded by fire beneath the earth. 


II 


The question we must now turn to is whether the system described 
by Aétius is compatible with fr. 12. 


The narrower [sc. rings] were filled with unmixed fire, and those next to 
them with night, and into them / after them / between them a portion of 
fire is brought; in the middle of these rings is the goddess . . . ? 


The presence of solitary article and an adjective with no name 
makes it clear that this fragment was a part of a more extensive pas- 
sage —at least by a few lines— dealing with the cosmic system. This in 
itself is sufficient to undermine the contention that fr. 12 is the only 
source of Aëtius’ report.!? On the contrary, the fact that neither the 
solid "shell" nor the solid center are mentioned here necessitates the 
conclusion that these lines constitute only a fragment of the system 
which Aétius is presumably describing, a supposition which must now 
be investigated. 

The words peta 6& $Aoyóc íeravaica in fr. 125 can be understood 
in the following three ways: (a) next to rings of fire there are mixed 
rings; (b) after rings of fire come rings of night and after them there is 
mixture of fire and night; (c) between rings of fire and night there is 
mixture. These options can be represented as follows (here I am ab- 


al yàp otevótepal mAnVvTo rtupóq AKPÁTOLO, 
ai 5° Emi tai¢ vukróc, petà dé $Aoyóq ietai aioa’ 
Èv dé uécqQ ToUTwv Saipwv KTÀ. 
“A view propounded principally by H. Frankel, see his Wege und Formen früh- 
griechischen Denkens? (München 1968) 183. 
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stracting from the order of the rings: the expression “narrower rings" 
implies that these rings are surrounded by "broader" ones, i.e., by rings 
of greater diameter; nevertheless, from the extant lines it is not clear 
whether the rings "next to them" are the "broader" or "narrower" ones, 
that is, it is unclear whether Parmenides is moving toward the periphery 
or the center): 


(a) 


firej|nigh t| mixture 


(c) 


|] 
f i re] mixture inight 


In all three versions there are several contiguous rings of the same 
kind — in (a), of fire and mixture, in (b) and (c), of fire and of night, a 
conception which seems to me problematic. For if rings made of the 
same material are contiguous, i.e., are not separated by rings of another 
kind, what makes them separate rings rather than a single thick band? 
(This problem does not necessarily arise in the case of mixed rings, 
which may differ in the ratio of their respective components.) Now, 
without trying to reconstruct Parmenides' reasons for speaking of sev- 
eral contiguous rings of the same kind, one can still agree that for the 
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purpose of simplification it is possible to describe contiguous rings of the 
same substance as single rings, as in Aétius where only the mixed rings 
are contiguous, while there are no contiguous rings of pure fire or pure 
night. 

Having thus reconciled the problem of the discrepancy between 
the single rings of fire and night in Aétius and the unspecified plurality 
of such rings in fr. 12, we can turn to the main problem concerning the 
relation between the description found in fr. 12,. and Aëtius’ account. 
The following diagram shows that fr. 12, under each of its three possible 
interpretations (see the last diagram), constitutes a fragment of the sys- 
tem described in Aétius: 





the solid 'shell' 


Thus, there is no conflict between fr. 12,., and the account of 
Aétius and no reason to call the reliability of the latter into question. 

The choice between the three possible interpretations of the frag- 
ment has nothing to do with reconstructing the Parmenidean system of 
cosmic rings and is in fact a separate task, namely, reconstruction of the 
broader context of the extant lines of Parmenides. Obviously, here we 

- - -ean-de-no better than conjecture. i 

The main factor determining our choice between the alternative 
interpretations of fr. 12, is the location of the goddess, itself a contro- 
versial problem. The expression £v 62 péOW roUtov in fr. 12 may 
mean either "in the center of the rings" or "between the rings" (though 
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it seems to me that since concentric rings are being referred to the 
former is more natural).!’ The other sources for the goddess’ location 
are Simplicius, who definitely asserts that the goddess is in the center of 
the world,'® and the above account of Aétius, in which the goddess is 
said to be the middlemost of the mixed rings. This contradiction seems 
to force us to choose between the authorities of Simplicius! and 
Theophrastus, who is presumably Aëtius’ source.?? But in fact the 
choice is not between Simplicius and Theophrastus, but between Sim- 
plicius and a corrupt sentence in the over-condensed excerpt from 
Theophrastus, which is missing two words. However, the corruption 
may go deeper than the mere loss of two words, as is indicated by the 
fact that already in the previous sentence (Ot£p£Óv) must be supplied 
and the relative pronoun emended; the discrepancy with Simplicius’ in- 
formation shows that indeed the corruption is much more serious.?! 

If placed in the center of the world the goddess is identical with 
either the solid or the fiery ring surrounding it.?? The latter identifica- 
tion is supported by Aétius’ reference to the goddess as a ring. And in- 
deed, if Parmenides wished to personify fire in an anthropomorphic im- 
age, he would use a feminine one, for he believed that the female is 
hotter than the male,?? and hence a feminine image was more suitable 
for representing the hot principle. Let us examine each of the three ren- 
derings of the fragment on the assumption that the goddess is the center 
fiery ring. 

On the interpretation (a), fr. 12;.; seems to aim at specifying the 
location of the goddess. Now the most natural way to single out one of a 
number of concentric rings is to mention the ring(s) closest to it. If the 


"Cf, Diels, Parmenides’ Lehrgedicht (Berlin 1897) 107. 

Simpl. Phys. 34.14 (DK 28 B 12). 

Simplicius is followed, among others, by Zeller, Diels, Guthrie, and Pellikaan- 
Engel. 

“Aëtius” information is accepted by Burnet, Reinhardt, Fränkel, Untersteiner, 
Mansfeld, and some others. 

ZII propose reading t&v ð otepavev instead of tv SE ouuptyðv of the mss., 
thus reconciling Aétius’ text with the information of Simplicius. 

"Morrison and M. Pellikaan-Engel (Hesiod and Parmenides [Amsterdam 1974]) 
try to reconcile the reports of Aétius and Simplicius by introducing one or more addi- 
tional mixed rings beneath the earth, a suggestion which seems to me unwarranted. Cf. 
note 11 above. 

"Arist, PA B 2.648225 (DK 28 A 52). 
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goddess is the center fiery ring, neither the peripheral nor the mixed 
rings are the closest ones; hence, this information is irrelevant. 

Interpretation (b) appears to provide a list of concentric rings 
from center to periphery. But it seems odd to begin with the center ring 
without specifying it as such, to end the enumeration at the next-to-last 
ring, and to declare the first ring to be the central one. 

To provide a list of concentric rings from periphery to center, it 
would be logical to begin with the outermost ring and end with the cen- 
ter one, specifying it as such. This is precisely what we have with inter- 
pretation (c), for on the assumption that the goddess is the center ring of 
fire, the expression “in the center of these rings is the goddess" amounts 
to "in the center of these rings is the fiery ring." 

On this interpretation fr. 12 is exactly parallel to Aétius' account 
(from periphery to center: fire— mixture ~ night — fire) except for one 
point: in the extant lines of Parmenides neither the solid "shell" nor the 
solid center of the world are mentioned. We can therefore conclude that 
in the preceding lines both "solids" were described. I would suggest that 
Parmenides begins his explanation of the arrangement of the universe 
with its solid center (it seems natural to begin with such a cornerstone of 
the system), preceeds to its solid "shell" (thus delineating the solid 
boundaries of the world) and then, passing from the peripheral solid to 
the fiery ring beneath it,” he lists the interior rings until the innermost 


“Mention of the mixture after the more central ring(s) of night have been referred 
to may seem to be a deviation from a realistic order of enumeration. But since the mix- 
ture appears here not as rings but as a region where fire from the preceding ring(s) pene- 
trates the night of the following ring(s), that is, as a mere border area between fire and 
night, it is quite natural for the mixture to be referred to after both types of rings have 
been mentioned. 

In view of this, it may well be that the Parmenidean "mixed rings" are no more 
than the doxographic description of the region where the peripheral ring of fire and the 
ring of night meet. This can explain how these rings of fire and night are said to be 
"wound one around the other" and at the same time described as separated by interja- 
cent rings of mixture. In Parmenides (note 15 above) what corresponds to Aétius’ mixed 
rings appears as uerà 5€ $Aoyóq (erar aloa, i.e. as an addition of fire to night. This 
strongly suggests that what is rendered in Aétius as mixed rings was actually envisaged by 
Parmenides as fusion of fire and night found in.the area-where the rings of pure fire and 
pureniglit weet, and this is precisely the reason why these rings are called “wound one 
around the other." 

“And hence "narrower" in fr. 12, should be understood as implying a comparison 
with the diameter of the peripheral solid. Cf. Fránkel (note 16 above), 184, M. Unter- 
steiner, Parmenide (Firenze 1958) 117. 
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ring, namely, the ring of fire surrounding the solid center and referred 
to in the fragment as the goddess, is reached.”® 


IH 


I now wish to fill in the above sketch with physical specifications 
using the scarce information we possess about Parmenides’ meteorol- 


ogy.” 
After describing the Parmenidean goddess, Aëtius proceeds: 


Air has been separated off from the earth vaporized because of the latter’s 
stronger compression; the sun is an exhalation of fire and such is the 
Milky Way. The moon is a mixture of both air and fire. Aether is top- 
most, surrounding all; beneath it there is fire-like part which we call sky; 
beneath it is what lies around the earth. 


The last sentence suggests the following stratification: 





AETHER 
SKY 
"WHAT LIES AROUND THE EARTH’ 





The strata seem to correspond to the peripheral solid, the ring of 
fire beneath it, and the mixed rings, respectively. This identification is 
also suggested by the resemblance between the description of the pe- 
ripheral solid as surrounding all like a wall, having a fiery ring beneath 
it and the description of the aether as topmost, surrounding all, and 
having the fire-like region called sky beneath it. 

What Aétius accounts for in the lines quoted above is the Parme- 
nidean meteorology. But we must recall that Aétius' approach is tran- 
scendent and he dissociates the sky from its "shell"; hence in this ac- 
count of the sky and the heavenly bodies he may well choose not to 


"We can now concur with Frankel (note 16 above) 183 that Aëtius paraphrases fr. 
12, while still denying that he paraphrases only fr. 12, and of course, that he does so 
incorrectly. 

“In my reconstruction I consciously avoid referring to the Proem (fr. 1), for the 
controversies involved are not, in my opinion, worth the information on our subject 
which can be drawn from it. For a review of current approaches to the Proem see Pelli- 
kaan-Engel (note 22 above) 63 78. 
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mention this "shell." And indeed, Cicero's report makes it clear that the 
aether is not identical with the peripheral solid:?° 


Parmenides . . . makes a crown-like ring containing fire (he calls it OTE- 
$Óávn) which surrounds the sky and which he calls god. 


That the fiery ring spoken of here corresponds to Aétius’ aether is 
clear both from Cicero's use of the word ardores?? and from the fact that 
like the aether in Aétius, the fiery ring in Cicero encircles the sky. But 
Cicero specifies that Parmenides called the aether a "ring" and hence 
the aether is not the solid which encircles the system of the rings but is 
itself one of the rings, namely, the fiery one beneath the solid periphery. 
It follows that Aétius’ reference to the aether as “topmost, surrounding 
all" does not mean more than that aether forms the outermost ring of 
the sky, precisely as in fr. 10, the sky which is itself embraced by the 
aether and the solid "shell" is nevertheless said to "embrace all." 

From the passages from Aétius and Cicero quoted above it 
emerges that Parmenides draws a distinction between the aether and 
the sky, and this distinction is implied in fr. 10:°° 


And you will know the nature of the aether and all the marks in the ae- 
ther and the invisible?! works of the pure torch of the shining sun, and 


Cic. ND i 11.28 (DK 28 A 37): "nam Parmenides . . . coronae similem efficit 
(otepávyv appellat), continentem ardorum [lucis] orbem qui cingit caelum, quem ap- 
pellat deum . . . " Following Tarán (note 8 above) 239, n. 29 I adopt Pease's reading 
(M. T. Ciceronis, De Natura Deorum, Liber primus [Cambridge, Mass. 1955] 223), tak- 
ing lucis as a gloss for ardorum. 

“Cic. ND i 14.37; ii 40,101. 

“gion & ai8epí(av te úo tå T év aiGépi návta 

ongata kai kaGapáq evayéoc rigAto.o 

Aauráóoq épy' didnAa kai ónnóðev &£Egyévovro, 

Épya TE KUKAWIIOS mevon ne£píoorra ceAnvAS 

Kai MUON, siða 5E kai OUpavov Audic Exovta 

EvOev [p£v yap] Eou te kai Oc piv áyouo(a) £néónoev Avaynn 
neipat’ ËXEIV GoTpwv. 

“The original meaning of aidnAos (from GFi5nAOS) is "invisible" (see Lexikon des 
frühgriechischen Epos, s.v.). This meaning seems to be quite appropriate in the context 
of the goddess' promise to reveal the nature and origins of things and their functions in 
the world, as distinct from providing a mere description of their empirical appearance. 
In view of this I see no difficulty in translating GidnAog as invisible and see no reason to 
try to combine the active and passive meanings (“making unseen” and "unseen") of the 
word as Guazzoni Foa proposes (Giornale di metafisica 19 [1964], 562). The other mean- 
ing of aidnAos, “destructive,” seems to be irrelevant here. Cf. W. J. Verdenius, Mnemo- 
syne 10 (1957) 250. 
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whence they arose; and you will learn the wandering works of the round- 
eyed moon and her nature; you will know too the sky which embraces all, 
whence it was born and how Necessity guiding it compelled it to hold the 
limits of the stars. 


This being the case, the conclusion is unavoidable that the sky is 
the mixed ring(s) closest to the peripheral fiery ring. That Aétius calls 
the sky TÒ rtupàó£q?? must not puzzle us too much: this is the region 
into which the fire of the ethereal ring “exhales.” TO nupÕÕEG is the fire- 
like sky; it is not actually fiery (ai8épioq, mUpivoc), but is a ring of air 
with a substantial admixture ("exhalations") of fire (the sun, the Milky 
Way”? and the stars).*4 

As to the relative order of the heavenly bodies in Parmenides we 
have the following report of Aétius:?* 


Parmenides places first the Morning-star, which he considers the same as 
the Evening-star, in the aether, after it the sun, beneath it the stars in the 
fire-like part which he calls sky. 


According to this report, the sun comes immediately after the ring 
of pure fire, the aether; below it, in the region Parmenides calls "sky," 
are the stars.*° The fact that the moon is not mentioned here indicates 
that it is not found in the "sky" and hence must be located beneath it in 
the region defined by Aétius as "what lies around the earth." This fits in 
with the moon's being a mixture of fire and air, unlike the sun and stars, 


“In addition-to the passage under consideration, see also ii 15.4 (DK 28 A 40a). 

"Elsewhere (ii 20.8a; iii 1,4; DK 28 A 43, 43a) Aëtius asserts that the Milky Way in 
Parmenides is a mixture. However, the continuous account is more reliable than excerpts 
grouped according to subject. 

“oupavoc appears in Aét. ii 11.4 (DK 28 A 38)— "Parmenides, Heraclitus, 
Strato, Zeno: the sky is fiery," but not in the specifically Parmenidean sense. 

5Aét. ii 15.4 (DK 28 A 40a): Nappevidne nipetov pév ráttet tov ‘EMov, Tov aUTOV 
5€ vopiZouevov Un’ alto kai “Eonepov, èv rà ai8épu e8’ öv tóv HAiov, bm’ @ Toc £v 
TÒ mupwdet dotépac, órtep oUpavov KaAEl. 

“The Morning-star is in the aether, i.e., above the sun. Juxtaposed with the 
"marks" in the aether (fr. 10, »), this information suggests that Parmenides placed stars 
both in the sky (cf. fr. 10; ;: "how Necessity . . . compelled it [sc. the sky] to hold the 
limits of the stars"), i.e., below the sun, and in the aether, i.e., above the sun. However, 
I propose making a distinction — following fr. 10— between the stars (àotpa) and the 
"marks" (orjuata) in the aether, thereby also solving the problem of the existence of 
distinct fiery formations within the fiery substance. In this case the "marks" in the aether 
are not stars proper, but perhaps the aether itself, seen through the dark sky by night as 
star-like sparks. 
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which consist only of fire." What is the nature of the region which “lies 
around the earth"? 

Parmenides presumably recognized three kinds of mixed things: 
air, moisture,*? and organic bodies.?? Obviously, the region adjoining 
the earth must include all three kinds of mixed bodies. If we ascend, 
organic bodies vanish, but not moisture, which is found in the form of 
exhalations, vapors, clouds, and so on. Here we must have a ring filled 
with air and moisture. Ascending still further, moisture will gradually 
vanish and an admixture of fire will appear in the air; at this point the 
moon is nearby. As we proceed, a greater amount of fire is present and 
we find ourselves in the fire-like region where the stars are found and on 
the upper border of which is the sun, a sort of emanation from the pure 
fire or aether which fills the next region.*° 

It is impossible and unnecessary to try to determine the precise 
number and exact limits of the mixed rings. Understanding of the strat- 
ified structure of the region between the earth and the heavenly aether 
will suffice.*! 


“Cf. also Aét. ii 20.8a (DK 28 A 43). 

9 Arist, GC B 3.330b13 (DK 28 A 35). Morrison's assertion that air in Parmenides 
is a form of night (note 7 above) 61, is quite dogmatic. 

"Cf. fr. 16,. 

""Fraükel (note 16 above) 184 is right that the deeper we go, the more darkness the 
layers contain. But Fránkel's identification of "the solid" with "the dense" confuses the 
picture: taking the peripheral solid as "pure night," Fránkel wonders "what drove this 
heavy material into the utmost heights?" (ibid., 185, n. 1). 

"It is now obvious that the Parmenidean "rings" are in fact spheres, namely, 
spherical layers or "shells" surrounding the spherical earth. Cf. Fránkel (note 16 above) 
184; R. Mondolfo, Zeller-Mondolfo, La filosofia dei Greci nel suo sviluppo storico 
(Firenze 1938) ii, 655; Untersteiner (note 25 above) 175, and some others. Fránkel (ibid.) 
points out that ote@avn designates all possible round formations. This, however, is only 
one side of the problem, the other being whether in Parmenides’ time there was a more 
suitable word for describing a system of concentric spheres. The original meaning of 
o@aipa is "ball" and we must not autornatically assume that, from the beginning, the 
idea of hollow sphere was potentially present in it. In fact, using opaipa as hollow sphere 
is firmly attested to by the fourth century s.c., but it may well be that in the early fifth 
century to say "there are odaipal in succession, one around the other" would sound as 
puzzling as “there are balls in succession, one around the other.” 
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The results of the reconstruction of the Parmenidean cosmology 


are summarized in the following diagram: 
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THE NATURE OF HIPPARCHOS' INSULT TO HARMODIOS* 


According to Thucydides, after Hipparchos had failed in his ad- 
vances to Harmodios, he wanted to show no force; he therefore con- 
trived to insult the boy in an unobvious way as though it were not on 
account of his failure. Accordingly, he waited until the time of a reli- 
gious festival and attacked the boy through his sister (VI.56.1-2): 
GógAdqnv yap aùtoŭ kópnv £nayysiAavteq fikeww kavoüv otooucav v 
noun tivi, àrmAacav Aéyovteq oùðè értayyeiAat thv ápyriv Sta TO ud] 
á&íav sivari. xaAgrtq È éveyKóvtoq TOU 'Apuoó(ou MOAA® OT] WGAAOV 
dv ékeivov kai 6 “Aptotoyeitwv napwgúveto. The insult was appar- 
ently necessary to motivate Harmodios to act: his former bland passivity 
and disinterest in Aristogeiton's perturbation (VI.54.3) changed drasti- 
cally to homicidal resolve.! 

As Miller has pointed out, there are actually two motives for the 
tyrannicide in Thucydides' account, Aristogeiton's jealousy and the in- 
sult to Harmodios' sister.” Harmodios participated as a conspirator re- 
ally only after the insult and, although Thucydides stitches the motiva- 
tion together early on in his digression (VI.54.1), he acknowledges their 
separation later (VI.57.3) where he states that Aristogeiton acted from 
love-induced anger, Harmodios from outrage (Kai rtepi£tuxov TO "Irt- 
nápxo rtapà TÒ AgoKÓpsiov KaAoUpevov, Kal £ü8Uq ÅNEPLOKÉNTWG 
Ttport£oóvrt£a kai àq àv uáAuoxa SU ópyfis 6 u£v £porukric, 6 68 UBpto- 
HEvOG, ETUTITOV kai ártokte(vouoiv aUTOv.) This double motivation is 
confirmed in the Hzpparchos (229b-c) where it is stated that “most peo- 
ple" believed that the murder was committed because of the insult to 


* Versions of this paper were read in March, 1984 at a seminar of the Department 
of Classics of the University of Calgary, and in December, 1984 at a regular session of the 
Annual Meeting of the American Philogological Association in Toronto, Ontario. I 
should like to thank Professor Martin Cropp and my former colleagues at the University 
of Calgary for their very helpful discussion and suggestions in seminar, and Professors 
Mark Golden, M. R. Lefkowitz, and P. J. Rahn for their comments. 

'Cf. K. J. Dover, comm. Thucydides. Book VI (Oxford 1965) 66: “Harmodios, 
who was perhaps not wholly displeased that his good looks had caught the eye of Hip- 


"parchos;was réady to avenge any insult to his family by murder.” Cf. also J. Classen (J. 


Steup) Thukydides, VI (Berlin 1905) 123. : 
*]. Miller, "Die Erzählungen von Tyrannenmórdern," Philologus 6 (1893) 573- 
76; see also Marga Hirsch, "Die athenischen Tyrannenmórder in Geschichtsschreibung, " 
Klio 20 (1926) 145ff. 
American Journal of Philology 107 (1986) 318 331 
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Harmodios' sister; Aelian's source seems to have been one of those be- 
lievers.? The insult was the popular reason given for the tyrannicide and 
was quite probably the older of the two motives advanced.* 

What had Hipparchos said to move Harmodios to bloodshed? By 
disqualifying the boy's sister as a kanephoros had he reminded the fam- 
ily that they were too insignificant to participate in the city's liturgies? 
Or had he recollected for the girl that as a Gephyraian she was too for- 
eign to share in an Athenian festival? Modern scholars have generally 
accepted one or the other of these reasons.? But the problem with both 
is this: how could reminders of the plain truth have provided sufficient 
aggravation for Harmodios to kill? (If the charges were untrue, Hip- 
parchos' tyrannical power, which he and his family were at pains to con- 
ceal, would have been made manifest through blatant arbitrariness.) 
Who better than the family itself would know from its position in Athe- 
nian society whether the girl was qualified to carry the basket? Herodo- 
tos (V.57-61) belabours the foreignness of the Gephyraioi, stressing that 
they were distinctly outsiders among the Athenians even in his day and 
that they worshipped their own special divinities. But even if Herodotos 
was correct, the family will have been acutely aware of its separate sta- 
tus, knowing full well its lack of prerogatives. As it is, Herodotos’ treat- 
ment of the Gephyraioi is extremely suspicious, especially because Thu- 


Hipparchos: héyetat 6$ Und Tav xaptectépwv àv8paonov Kai 6 8ávatoç aütoü 
yeveo@at ou St à of NOAAO! whanoav, 51a Thy The adedAgic àupíav tj; Kavndgopiac, 
Enei TOUTS ye £ün8ec, AAAA Tov uèv “Appddiov yeyovéevat Taidid Tou “Apiotoyeitovec 
Kai menadevaGat Un’ Exeivou. ] m 

Aelian VH (11.8): "Inrapxoa àvnp£8n Und “Appodiou xai 'Apiotoysitovoq, ott 
£v toig llava8nvaiotg Kopical kavoüv Tfj 8G KATA Tov vópov Tov £nixoptov OÙK glace 
try Gó6gA rv trv 'Appoóiou, we yn a£iav oucav. 

'We note that the tyrannicide occurred zmmediately after the insult which in- 
volved only Harmodios. 

*Status: cf. V. Duruy, Histoire des Grecs, 1 (Paris 1887-1897) 451; E. C. Mar- 
chant, comm. Thucydides. Book VI (London 1902) 195; K. J. Dover (in A. W. Gomme, 
A. Andrewes and K. J. Dover), A Historical Commentary on Thucydides (= HCT), IV 
(1970) 334; H. R. Rawlings III, The Structure of Thucydides’ History (Princeton 1981) 
106-07; that the family was "old and honourable" at the time of the insult (F. Frost, 
"Politics in Early Athens," in Classical Contributions: Studies in Honour of Malcolm 
Francis McGregor [Locust Valley, New York 1981] 39) seems unlikely (see note 8 below). 

Foreignness: cf, G. Grote, History of Greece, II (London 1862) 96, n. 1 (on 
Arnold); G. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, 11 (Gotha 1895) 381, n. 2. 

"Cf. Thuc. V1.54.5: o06& yap thy GÀAnv àpxriv £naxerio riv ÈG toU noAAoUq, 
GAA Gvenio8Ó0vac kareotrjoato' kai énetrjoguoav mi nAeiorov 8r] tüpavvot oto 
Gpetriv kai Eüveaw KtA. The yàp explains Hipparchos’ reason for wanting to be subtle. 
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cydides makes no issue of the clan’s foreignness and even calls Aristo- 
geiton an åVŇP tàv àctóv and a uécoq NOAÍTNG.” As for the clan's sta- 
tus, Davies notes that "the tyrannicides of 514 are the first 
known members of the family" and that even their next nearest relatives 
were not particularly distinguished.? There were conceivably many 
other families at Athens with a much better claim to the distinction for 
their daughters. And even if the girl and her family were temporarily 
lifted up in status by the summons and then put cruelly back in their 
place, the question remains: why, if the girl was reminded of her low 
status, would the truth be insulting enough to move Harmodios to kill? 

In any event, these reasons do not adequately explain why Harmo- 
dios waited until the procession to do what could be done before, unob- 
trusively and without the girl. Clearly, the girl was the necessary linch- 
pin for the insult and she and her family must have believed that she was 
both eligible and acceptable as a basket-bearer when she came forth. 
Her false confidence was part of Hipparchos’ plan and when the insult 
came it was unforeseen and devastating, touching the girl, but her 
brother most of all. Possibilities that the insult was based upon low sta- 
tus or foreignness are further weakened by the girl’s necessary inclusion 
in Hipparchos’ plot. 

The purpose of this paper is to propose that such an insult, aimed 
at Harmodios but through his sister, had to be personal and sexual in 
nature, not less specific, a possibility raised to my knowledge only by 
Mittelhaus and Brown but without elaboration.? If the insult is taken in 


"Thuc. V1.54.2; Herodotos’ belabouring of the clan's foreignness sounds very 
much like special pleading against the Gephyraioi on behalf of the Alkmeonidai (see F. 
Jacoby, Atthis. The Local Chronicles of Ancient Athens [Oxford 1949] 337, n. 40): H. I. 
Immerwahr ( Form and Thought in Herodotus [Cleveland 1966] 117, n. 119) observes 
that Herodotos emphasizes the foreignness of every other Athenian family except the 
Alkmeonidai; cf. also J. K. Davies, Athenian Propertied Families, 600-300 B.C. (Oxford 
1971) 472 73; on Herodotos' treatment of Harmodios and Aristogeiton see B. M. 
Lavelle, “Herodotos on the Tyrant-slayers,” RAM (forthcoming). 

I do not agree with Professor Rawlings (note 5 above) 104 that the words describ- 
ing Aristogeiton are "a slur upon [his] social and political status." The description was 
probably included as an explanation why the conspiracy mounted against the tyranny 
was of only modest proportions (cf. Thuc. V1.54.3 &ru BouAgvet £U8UG we and TÅG 
ünapxoUong abimoews KkaxdAuow rfj tupavviói.). 

*Davies (note 7 above) 473-74. 

°K. Mittelhaus, RE X, 2, 1863 ( kanephoror); C. Brown, “Ruined by Lust: Ana- 
creon, Fr. 44 Gentili (432 PMG)," CQ 34 (1984) 41-42; I am unsure of the ramifications 
of Professor Frost's statement (note 5 above) that "it was a public insult against the 
maiden daughter of an old and honourable family". 
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this way, the girl will have been indispensable for it, not merely a by- 
stander whose fortuitous eligibility for basket-bearing provided Hip- 
parchos the opportunity to remind the family of what they were (or were 
not). The purpose of the insult was to destroy the honour of the maiden, 
her family, and particularly her brother; it was designed to be the most 
offensive insult possible and the actions taken by her brother immedi- 
ately afterward fit almost exactly a pattern of actions and responses 
among ancient Greeks and even among more modern Greeks. Sexual 
insult will explain not only Hipparchos' method of score-settling, but 
Harmodios' very swift, very angry response to it. 

In ancient Greece and even in Greece more recently, where 
women were considered primarily as objects to be owned by and ex- 
changed among men and thus as extensions of men, the effects of sexual 
insult, verbal or physical, were very grave indeed. Because honour for a 
man derived in large part from the sexual virtue of his womenfolk and 
because their sex was believed to be weak-willed and sexually inconti- 
nent, women were kept generally sequestered to prevent the possibility 
of dishonour to the family.!? If the topic of sex was very sensitive, the 
sexual misconduct of women, real or implied, was downright inflamma- 
tory: loss of virginity before marriage, or adultery, or even hints about 
such matters impugned male honour and must if possible be avenged to 
regain that honour. 

Parallels of attitude and practice between Athenian society and 
more modern Greek society are quite clear. The importance attached to 
the chastity of women, both married and unmarried, at Athens was all- 
pervasive. In Xenophon's Ozkonomzkos (VII.4-6), Sokrates asks Ischo- 
machos about his wife's training: "Did you yourself train your wife to be 
such as she must be, or did you take her from her father and mother 
knowing how to keep house?” To which Ischomachos replies: "And 
what could she have known when I took her, Sokrates. She was not even 
fifteen when I married her and she lived before that under careful su- 
pervision such that she would see, hear and say as little as possible?" 
Ischomachos goes on to say that his wife was taught only spinning, weav- 
ing and how to check her appetite. According to the girl, her mother 
told her only “to be chaste” (owopovetv), the Golden Rule for women 


"Cf. Eur. Jon 1523 24; cf. also K. J. Dover, "Classical Greek Attitudes to Sexual 
Behaviour," Arethusa 6 (1973) 61ff. and John Gould, “Law, Custom and Myth: Aspects 
of the Social Position of Women in Classical Athens," /HS 102 (1982) 40 and 46ff.; on 
more modern Grecce see Juliet Du Boulay, Portrait of a Greek Mountain Village (Oxford 
1974) 112 13. 
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throughout Greece.!! Yet the strong suspicion that maidens were ex- 
tremely vulnerable after puberty helps to explain why they were mar- 
ried very young—from menarche (around twelve) to sixteen it 
seems,'?—-and why they were kept clear before that even from talk 
about sex among married women.!? If a girl was not a virgin or not 
believed to be a virgin (or virginal) before marriage, her prospects for a 
match were very greatly damaged, if not destroyed.!* Even baseless in- 
nuendo could be damaging: a dying Alcestis addressing her daughter 
before her death prays: "May (your next mother) not put forth some evil 
rumour and destroy your (prospects of) marriage in the prime of your 
youth!” Thus, the suspicion of the fact and the fact itself were equally 
fearful: what the community chose to believe was as important as the 
truth and a suspicious community could most often be counted upon to 
choose the worst. Public demonstration by male family members was 
needed to regain honour. If the girl was to blame, she could be killed or 
legally sold;!9 if she was not to blame, her seducer, raper or insulter 
could be killed: in a renowned case, Hesiod, it was said, was killed by 
the: brothers of a girl he was thought to have seduced.!” 

Premarital virginity and its links to male honour in more modern 
Greece are well-documented.!5 Among the Sarakatsani, an exclusively 
Greek-speaking people of northwest Greece, girls thirteen to sixteen 
worked under their mothers' supervision, spinning, knitting and weav- 
ing, but at sixteen or seventeen, a girl's life became much more re- 
stricted. Most dancing was prohibited and a strict and sober code of 


"Cf, Eur. Alk. 614-15, And. 592-601, Bacch. 314, 316, Hel. 932, 1684; Lys. 
1.10; [Dem.] 59.114; Plut. Mor. 139c; Anth. Gr. X. 55-56; cf. also Donald M. Richter, 
"The Position of Women in Classical Athens," C/ 67 (1971) 3 and n. 26 (and note 58 
below [Lefkowitz and Fant]). i 

“Cf, Anth. Gr. VII. 547, 568, 600, 604, X1.70; cf. also W. K. Lacey, The Family 
in Classical Greece (London 1968) 107 and Paula Perlman, "Plato Laws 883c-834d and 
the Bears of Brauron," GRBS 24 (1983)-116 and n. 9. 

“Cf, Eur. El. 311, 945-46, Or. 26-27; cf. also Gould (note 10 above) 40. 

“Cf. Hyp. Lyk. X.24-26. 

"Eur. Alk. 315-16. 

“Aes. 1.182; Apollodoros 1.8.4; Plut. Sol. 23.2. 

~-- -Paus-IX.31<6; Plut. Mor. 162c-d; cf: Thüc. III.96.1; cf. also Plut. Alc. 39.5. 

See E. Friedl, Vasilika: A Village in Modern Greece (New York 1962) 56ff.; I. 
T. Sanders, Rainbow in the Rock: The People of Rural Greece (Cambridge, Mass. 1962) 
156-58; J. K. Campbell, Honour, Family and Patronage: A Study of Institutions and 
Moral Values in a Greek Mountain Community (Oxford 1964) 193ff.; du Boulay (note 10 
above), 111-17; cf. also P. Walcot, Greek Peasants (New York 1970) 65ff. 
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dress prescribed.!? Reference to sexual matters was avoided and the sus- 
picion of sexual weakness discouraged free movements: girls were never 
sent to draw water from a spring if a married woman was available, 
since fetching water, young girls, and illicit sex were all linked in the 
minds of the folk.?? (Such restriction is consistent with Helen's statement 
in Euripides’ Orestes 108 that it is not right to send virgins into the 
crowd.) Of course, the object of such seclusion was to preserve the girl's 
reputation for chastity, always under the scrutiny of her community, 
and if she or her family failed to preserve that reputation, they could be 
cut off from the community.”! Yet so fragile was a girl's honour, the 
community so willing to believe the worst, that only a few allusive re- 
marks by someone could ruin it.?? (We can again compare such sensitiv- 
ity of woman's reputation to public gossip with Alcestis’ prayer and with 
Perikles’ famous pronouncement in the Funeral Oration that the best 
Athenian woman was the one least talked about whether for good or for 
evil.??) Sanders noted that one of his informant's, when asked about the 
marriage-age of young women, half-seriously remarked that they were 
married between twelve and eighteen "before they had gotten into trou- 
ble."? 

In rural Greece, not surprisingly, the gravest insult that could be 
hurled against a man was to use the name of his mother or sister in an 
unpleasant sexual context.” Sexual shame was a quality that descended 
from female to female, but its loss always implicated the honour of the 
men of the family.” Honour for male and female was thus synonymous 
and could be destroyed by rape, seduction, broken betrothal or sexual 
insult.?' Males were required to answer at once and with violence to re- 
habilitate that honour; in the case of outrage against a maiden daugh- 
ter, the avengers were brothers upon whom the slight especially de- 


"Campbell (note 18 above) 158-59 and 287-88. 

““Campbell (note 18 above) 86, 159 and 288; cf. Fried] (note 18 above) 12; cf. also 
Eur. Tr. 643-53; Men. Dys. 218ff.; Athen. 521c. 

?* Campbell (note 18 above) 159; Sanders (note 18 above) 156. 

"Campbell (note 18 above) 291. 

“Thuc. 1.45.2; cf. Richter (note 11 above) 3 and n. 21 and D. Schaps, “The 
Woman Least Mentioned . . ." CQ 27 (1977) 323-30; cf. also Gould (note 10 above) 45, 
and Walcot (note 18 above) 71ff. 

?'Sanders (note 18 above) 158. 

“Campbell (note 18 above) 271. 

““Tbid., 82, 178-79, 271; Sanders (note 18 above) 156-57. 

? Campbell (note 18 above) 178-79 and 268-69. 
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volved. This synonymity was even institutionalized, according to 
Sanders, into what was called e tzmé tou adelphou (a brother's hon- 
our).?* By common code, if a girl was guilty of sexual misconduct, her 
brother as a good pallikari must kill her; if she was victimized, her 
brother killed her antagonist.?? Of course, we should imagine that such 
retribution has been tempered in more recent times, but even as late as 
the 1950s, brothers were violently avenging their sister's dishonour.?? 
A special relationship between brother and sister in ancient 
Greece is depicted especially in the tragedies of Euripides pertaining to 
the son and daughters of Agamemnon.*! Here the bond between 
brother and sister is surely more than a simple transference of affection 
and duty from dead father to brother ‘although a brother became ky- 
rios of his unmarried sister in that event.’*? Orestes’ honour and Elec- 
tra's sexual and marital status are linked in Euripides' Electra 11.255- 
61, where according to Electra, her poor Mycenaean farmer-husband 
had refrained from intercourse with her because he did not wish to dis- 
honour her sires and partly because he feared Orestes’ retribution.?? 
Later (11.364-65), Orestes asks: "By the gods! Is this the man who helps 
to fraud your marriage, wishing not to disgrace Orestes?" ** Denniston 
observed that "it is the family rather than Electra in her own person that 
would be disgraced."?? Because Electra is unblemished, Orestes need 
take no action, the Mycenaean need have no fear. More to the point is a 


“Sanders (note 18 above) 156; cf. also Campbell (note 18 above) 84ff., 130, and 
178 79, 200-01. 

"Sanders (note 18 above) 156-57; Campbell (note 18 above) 178-79. 

"HP. Bialor, “Tensions Leading to Conflict and Resolution and an Avoidence of 
Conflict in a Greek Farming Community," in Contributions to Mediterranean Sociology 
(Acts of the Mediterranean Sociological Conference, Athens, July 1963) (Paris 1968) 121; 
cf. also Campbell (note 18 above) 200; on change cf. du Boulay, (note 10 above) 210. 

“Cf. also Soph. Ant. (G. F. Else, "Antigone's Dual Motivation for the Double 
Burial," Hermes 111 [1983] 190-201); cf. also Plut. Mor. 254d. 

"Cf, Lys. 11.6; Is. 11.3-9; Hyp. Lyk. V.5-VlI.5; Men. Dys. 729ff.; Plut. Mor. 
261a; cf, Gould (above, n. 10) 43 and 50; on the closeness of, especially, Orestes and 
Electra cf. Soph. El. 603-04, 1143-48; Eur. Or. 221-22. 

“Eur. El. 260-61: 


Op. EuvriK" 'Opéou ur nor extelon Siknv. 
HA. toüt' auto TapBaev, npóq 5é kai ood$pov Eu. 


*'npóc Ge@v, ÖÖ avnp óc OUVEKKAETITEL YAHOUG 
TOUS CoUG, Op£ornv ot karaiOxUveiv GÉAcv; 
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passage from Lycophron's defense: the speaker, responding to charges 
that he followed Dioxippos' sister in her wedding procession attempting 
to persuade her to reserve herself for him sexually, appeals to the fact 
that her brother accompanied her: “Would anyone have listened to 
such remarks about his sister as these men accuse me of having made 
without killing the speaker?" ?9 

From such facts, it is clear that a maiden's sexual conduct was the 
single-most important publicly relevant issue affecting her and her fam- 
ily, and that the extreme fragility of a.girl's reputation offered the main 
point of attack for anyone wishing to dishonour her family through her. 
In both ancient and modern Greece, the natural avenger of an attack 
against a sister was her brother or brothers upon whom the slight de- 
volved especially. Circumstantially, the nature of Hipparchos' insult to 
Harmodios is transparent. 

To return to Thucydides: the key words for construing the insult 
are the vague 51a TO un GEiav eivat, usually translated as “because of 
her unworthiness.” *” Since the girl's unworthiness disqualified her from 
the honour of basket-bearing, she must have been alleged to have con- 
travened one of the rules for that honour. Philochoros (FrGrHist 328, 
Fr. 8) states that “unmarried girls of repute” (ai év GEiw@patt nap8évot) 
carried the basket and Hesychios adds that not everyone was invited.?? 
(I should point out here that this is sufficient evidence to show that 
parthenos does not necessarily always imply virginity.*°) The scholion to 
Aristophanes' Acharnians 1.242 states that the girls must be well-born, 
while Photios adds that they must also be of the city.*? There is one more 


‘J.D. Denniston, comm. Euripides. Electra (Oxford 1939) 82; cf. Eur. Hel. 142. 

“Hyp. Lyk. V.26-VI.5: tig/[Yàp]àv nvéoxsero/[roi]güta nepi tfjg aü/toü 
aógAo[ns àkoü]ov/oià ue o[Utot aiti]ov/rat eipnk(évai kai ou]/K Gv ané[Ktewe tóv]/ 
AEyovta; 

“Cf. Grote (note 5 above) 96; R. Warner, trans. Thucydides. The History of the 
Peloponnesian War (Harmondsworth, England, 1982 edition) 445; L. Bodin et J. 
Romilly, Thucydide. La Guerre du Peloponnese, VI- VII (Paris 1963) 42. 

*Philochoros: al £v GELWHATL MAPBEVOL PEPELV rà kavà THI BEwi, Ep olo ENEKEITO 
TQ npóq Thy BuGiny, toic te Navasnvaioig Kai raiq Mag TOTAIG. 

Hesychios s.v.: KAVNDÓPOL EV Taig nopnaiç ai £v àá£opari rtap8£voi &kavnioó- 
pouv WONEP Kai Ev tole Mavadnvaiols. oU náoag 58 Edetto kavnooptiv. 

"IH. 2.514; Pind. Pyth. 11.34; Soph. Tr. 1219-27; Ar. Nubes, 530; cf. Plut. 
Mor. 242c. 

"Phorios s.v. : kavnpópov rap8£voi ai tà Kava Pepoucat Th A@nva èv tf) rov 
rlavaenvaíev nouni * aürat 6£ tv aotwv Kai Tav eUyevov rjoav; cf. Lex. Rhet. s.v. 
Kavnpopot. 
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qualification: in Menander's Epitrepontes (437-41), the courtesan Ha- 
brotonon bemoans her disinterested lover, Chairisios: "Poor fellow, why 
does he waste so much money? For his part I could bear the basket for 
the goddess, poor chap! I’ve sat here for three days, as they say, ‘unde- 
spoiled’ (àyvr| yayudv).”*! Harbrotonon uses the words hagne gamon 
archly here, as if she is repeating some well-known or official phrase or 
formula pertaining to basket-carrying and, of course, its implications 
for chastity are far more specific than those from the word parthenos.*? 
Since the age of basket-bearers was after puberty but before marriage — 
the period in a maiden’s life during which the greatest concern (and 
suspicion) was elicited for the girl's chastity — certification of the girl as 
hagne gamon must have been the ultimate requisite for maidens hon- 
ouring a virgin goddess.*? 

Philochoros’ words £v GEtwpati in the attributive position in re- 
spect of ai rtap8Évor are similar to the stated grounds for dismissal of 
Harmodios' sister in Thucydides and are most likely to have been a pro- 
vision including, above all, sexual wholesomeness rather than a mere 
synonym for eugenes as some would have it.** This is demonstrated by 
the application of the word GEiwpa to Athenian women. In the speech 
against Neaira ([Dem.] 59.113), the prosecutor warns of the fearful 
consequences of Neaira's acquittal: "The trade of harlots will surely 
come to the daughters of free citizens who are unable to find matches 
for their daughters; the axioma of free women will come to whores if 
they obtain the licence to bear children as they wish and to share in the 
rites, honours and sacrifices of the city." 5? This is a vision of a world 
turned upside down wherein the qualities of good women and bad are 


Schol. Ar. Ach. 242: kata trjv tàv Atovuoiov éoptr|v napa tois ‘APnvaioic ai 
£ÜyEVEIG rtap8évoi 'ekavnoópouv. 

"IráAag/oUtoq. TÍ rogoUtov apyuplov GmoAAUEl;/Enei tÒ y' Eni roUto TO THC 
BeoU épetv/Kavouv EpoLy’ oióv Te viv Eat, © TdAav’/ayvh yápwv yàp, qaoiv, 
Hule]paq(v tpit] nv/rjón «á6npat. 

See A. W. Gomme (and F. H. Sandbach) comm. Menander (Oxford 1973) 329; 
cf. also Mittelhaus (note 9 above). 

"Cf. Mittelhaus, ibid. 

"Cf. F. Jacoby, Die Fragmente der Griechischen Historiker, 3b, Suppl. (Leiden 
1954) 275; cf. also A. Brelich, Paides e Parthenot (Rome 1969) 281. 

"5(Dem.) 59.118: rtponnAakio8évtog ÖÈ TOU vópou Ud’ Úv ántopuyoUong Tau- 
TNS Kai üküpov yevopévou, rravreAGq Tj5n rj NEV TOV nopvàv £pyaoía fjEg sig Tac TØV 
MOAITHV Buyatépac, ov anopiav doa Gv prj SUvwvtat ékóo8rjvai TÒ dé tov &AeuBÉpov 
yuvaik@v dE£iopa ei¢ ràq étaipas, àv Gdeiav AGBwot tot sEeivat abtaic natdonoteioeat 
ac Gv BouAcvtat kai TeAeTav kai iep@v Kai tiv pexéxerv TÖV Ev TH MOAEL. 
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levelled. Axzoma must imply a measure of good sexual conduct since it 
balances (and opposes) f| Tv rtopvàv &pyaoía; in the next chapter of 
the speech, the speaker extends the description of good women to in- 
clude sophrosune. Axioma allows "free women" —not just noble ones 
we should note—a share in the city’s sacrifices, and it and the privilege 
of sharing in these honours vanishes like sophrosune because of sexual 
misconduct: Solon’s law forbade any woman taken in adultery to partic- 
ipate in the sacrifices.* Philochoros does not specify a birth-qualifica- 
tion, one which may have evolved later at Athens, and he is our oldest 
and best source. Certainly the female choros of the Lysistrata who car- 
ried the basket (11.643-47) appear undistinguished by birth.*? 

Thus Philochoros' description of the main qualification for bas- 
ket-bearing is best construed in light of the great weight attached to the 
chastity of women and unmarried girls at Athens. Maidens of good sex- 
ual repute could carry the basket; those whose reputation was question- 
able could not. When Hipparchos dismissed Harmodios' sister as “un- 
worthy," he implied to the obsessively suspicious community that the 
girl was not en axzomatz, no longer hagne gamon, a virgin or honoura- 
ble. As it was meant, the slander touched Harmodios most of all (Hip- 
parchos probably considered himself safe from any counterstroke be- 
cause of his bodyguard*?). Harmodios’ response was required for him 
and his family to regain tzme. He had to exact something equal in value 
to that lost honour even in the face of certain death: good pallikari that 
he was, he did what he had to do and killed the insulter, Hipparchos.*? 

That Harmodios was sexually insulted through his sister is sup- 
ported by Thucydides’ description of him as hybrismenos. Forms of hy- 
brizein frequently imply sexual aggression against women or children 
and oftentimes involve tyrants. For example, a eunuch killed Evagoras 
of Cypros because the tyrant's son had taken away his wife; he was Wc 
UBptopevoc.®° Chaireas of che Salamznza tried to enflame the Athenian 


Aes. I.183. 

"For discussion of this passage see Brelich (note 44 above) 229-311; Perlman 
(note 12 above) especially 116ff. and 124; and M. B. Walbank, "Artemis Bear-Leader," 
CQ 31 (1981) 276-81. 

"Cf. Thuc. V1.56.2. 

"Cf. Campbell (note 18 above) 193 and 269; cf. Athen. 541d. 

Arist. Pol. 1311b,7; cf. also Plut. Kim. 6, 4-7, Mor. 555a; Paus. III.17.8-9 on 
Pausanias sexual subornation of Kleonike; Plut. Mor. 175e. Cf. Campbell (note 18 
above) 325: “To slander the name of an unmarried girl is a sin. In these instances there 
enters a hint of the idea of hubris, an arrogance of act or thought, overstepping the 
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sailors on Samos in 411 by saying that the Four Hundred in Athens kai 
yuvaikes kai rraiógq UBpiZovtat.*! There are numerous other examples 
of the word used.?? Thucydides may have reported the insult vaguely to 
avoid azschorologia or he may have been repeating the still-damaging 
innuendo verbatim, for even a most subtle remark directed at an un- 
married girl in such a situation would have been most injurious in Ath- 
ens almost a century before Perikles delivered the Funeral Oration.5? 

Sexual insult was the particular domain of the tyrant, since the 
autocrat could in this most crude way index his power and powerful 
distinction from other men. Otanes' portrayal of an archetypal tyrant’s 
conduct toward women is illustrative of common opinion: "He upsets 
ancestral law, compels (Btárat) women, and kills men without due pro- 
cess." ?! So frequent was the sexual abuse of women and children by ty- 
rants that Polykrates of Samos is noted with some surprise as not having 
summoned women and boys to his court,®® and Aristotle in the Politics 
explicitly warns tyrants not to outrage young men or women, since sex- 
ual outrages perpetrated upon women, boys, and girls symbolized the 
worst excesses of tyranny and frequently brought them down.9? Verbal 
insult achieved similar results: Periander of Corinth while in Ambrakia 
was killed by his catamite, when, in his cups, he asked the catamite if he 
was yet with child.?? 

A tradition of sexual insult involving the same kind of cause-and- 
effect preexisted Hipparchos' insult at Athens and is especially pertinent 


bounds set by God . . . .” On hybris see D. M. MacDowell, “Hybris in Athens," GER 23 
(1976) 16-31, especially 21 for a definition of hybris; see also N. R. E. Fisher, "Hybris 
and Dishonour, I," G&R 23 (1976) 177-93, and especially 186-87 for its connection with 
sex, and “Hybris and Dishonour, Il," GER 26 (1979) 32-47. i 

9 Thuc. VIII.74.8 (cf. A. Andrewes in A. W. Gomme, A. Andrewes and K. J. 
Dover, 4 Historical Commentary on Thucydides, V (Oxford 1981] 267); cf. also Hdt. 
V.92.ff. on Periander's scandalous stripping of the Corinthian women to clothe Melissa; 
cf. Plut. Mor. 253c-e; Athen. 541d; on Greek attitudes toward sexual outrage see S. C. 
Cole, “Greek Sanctions against Sexual Outrage,” CP 79 (1984) 97-118. 

Hdt. V1.137.8, 1X.73.2; Eur. Hipp. 1073, El. 947; Ar. Thes. 64; Lys. 1.4, 
X11.98; XIV.26, XVI.25; Dem. XXIII.141; Din. 1.23; Alciphron 11.35; Luc. Phal. 
1.3.20; Athen. 522d. 

9Cf..Dover, HCT.IV, 288-89. t : 

“Hadt. III.80.5; cf. Plut. Mor. 262b on che ska implication of tyrannical 
power. 

Athen. 540e; cf. also 541c-d; Plut. Mor. 251a-c; see note 50 above. 

“Arist. Pol. 1314b, 24-25; cf. Luc. Phal. 3.20, cf. Tyr. 5; Plut. Mor. 261f. 

V Arist. Pol. 1311b, 1-2. 
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to the subject at hand because it featured Hipparchos' father as out- 
rager. Peisistratos insulted his father-in-law, Megakles the Alkmeonid, 
by having sex with Megakles' daughter ou kata nomon, thus violating 
her married chastity.?5 Peisistratos was driven from the city for his hy- 
bris by Megakles and, we note, once again a woman's sexual honour was 
merely the catalyst for the action of male against male.5? 

This and other stories of sexual slander at Athens show either that 
this type of insult was common practice or that the Athenians were ever- 
willing to accept what may have been sensational apocrypha about fa- 
mous and powerful people.9? Whether the details of the tyrannicide- 
story were inserted ready-made into a much hazier chain of actual 
events to make sense of motivation never fully understood or explained 
at the time is quite another matter.?! 

Two authors disagree with Thucydides about this motive. The au- 
thor of the Athenazon Politeia changes the insulter from Hipparchos to 
Thessalos, the youngest of Peisistratos’ legitimate sons, and makes the 
insult direct.? In his version, Thessalos chided Harmodios by saying 
that he was effeminate, but apparently implying that he was homosex- 
ually passive.” Yet even in this version, although Thessalos perpetrated 
the insult, Hipparchos once again paid the price. 

There are two obvious reasons why these changes were made. Hip- 
parchos is portrayed rather favourably in the Ath. Pol. and it would 
have been inconsistent to have a "good" tyrant act badly or hybristi- 
cally. The crime of the insult was conveniently transferred to the name 


“Hdt. 1. 61; cf. Campbell, 270-71 and M. R. Lefkowitz and M. B. Fant, Women 
m Greece and Rome (Toronto 1977) 84-86. 

“This motive for the expulsion provides a very convenient and easy way for the 
Alkmeonidai to have extricated Megakles from an embarassing association with Peisis- 
tratos and, contra Fornara ( Herodotus— An Interpretative Essay [Oxford 1971] 56, n. 
37). a very good way for Herodotos to avoid further mention of what must have been 
substantial (and damning) cooperation between the two. 

"Cf. slanders against Isagoras, whose wife reputedly lay with Kleomenes of Sparta 
(Hdt. V.70.1) and Perikles’ against Kimon (through Elpinike) (Plut. Kim. 14; Per. 10). 

"Cf. M. Hirsch (note 2 above). 


"Ath. Pol. 18.2, 
“epacbeig [se. BéTTAaAOS] yàp tot “Apyodiou kai Stapaptdvev ths npd¢ aùTÒv 
ptAiac, OU Kateixe triv Ópyriv, ... Kai tò veAeuraiov u&AAoucav aütoü Thy GdeAgrv 


kavnoopsiv MavaSnvaioi exwmAugev, Aotóoprjoas xt tov “Appddiov we padakov Ovta, 
68ev cuvéBr napoEuv8Évta tov Apyddiov kai tov “Apiotoyeitova mpattelv tv TP- 
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of ‘““Thessalos” (for that is all it seemed to be®*) and thus detached from 
Hipparchos. The direct insult is similar to that spoken by Periander to 
his catamite: both insults were aimed directly at young men, both im- 
plied passive homosexuality — an unacceptable disclosure even if 
true’ — and both young men became assassins of the tyrant-insulters. 
This is a logical but imperfect tidying that makes Hipparchos, the ulti- 
mate victim, a mere bystander, and yet it shows how easily the story 
could be changed. Its author was under no apparent compunction to 
adhere to any orthodoxy and it is very possible that he and other later 
authors had trouble believing the original insult-story.® 

Indeed, the author of the Hipparchos, who offers a second variant 
to Thucydides' account, charged that the insult to Harmodios' sister 
could not have been the reason for the slaying of Hipparchos because it 
was "silly." For him, Aristogeiton's love and rearing of Harmodios led to 
the murder.?? Although the author acknowledged that "most people" 
thought that the insult to Harmodios' sister was the motive for the ty- 
rannicide, he simply declared it implausible. 

Here again, his reason seems obvious. The author wanted to dis- 
credit the less abstract, more traditional insult-story in order to 
strengthen his own case for the more philosophical (more noble?) mo- 
tive of the love between the tyrant-slayers. The whole dialogue, after all, 
is concerned with the lofty nature of the "good" tyrant Hipparchos and 
he could hardly be portrayed as base. His death occurred because he 
intervened (perhaps tragically?) in the love between Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton. 

Thus it seems that later writers could alter details of the insult- 
story almost at will to suit their particular need, perhaps because the 
original story seemed archaic and unbelievable. Their different later 
age, a more cynical one perhaps, may have become insensitive to the 
type of insult Thucydides describes or at least willing to allow different 
interpretations of the tyrannicide. At any rate, from Thucydides’ ac- 


“Cf. Davies (note 7 above) 448-49; P. J. Rhodes, 4 Commentary on the Aristote- 
lian Athenaion Politeia (Oxford 1981) 228-31; C. Fornara, “The ‘Tradition’ About the 
Murder of Hipparchus,” Historia 17 (1968) 410ff. _ 

2 “On the social unacceptability of such comments see K. J. Dover Greek Homosex- 
uality (London 1978) 103ff; cf. also Gould (note 10 above) 56 and n. 138. 

8SCE. P. Corssen, “Das Verháltniss der aristotelischen zu der thukydideischen Dar- 
stellung des Tyrannenmordes," RAM 51 (1896) 235ff. 

“Note 3 above. 
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count and from what “most people" believed about the murder, the in- 
sult to Harmodios' sister was the motive for the act, leading directly to 
Hipparchos' death. 
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ZEUS ZOTHP TPITOZ AND SOME TRIADS IN AESCHYLUS' 
ORESTEIA* 


For Bernard Knox 
Tratdeiac kai miAiac éveka 


In lines 758ff. of the Eumenides, Orestes, acquitted at last of his 
mother’s murder by the court of the Areopagos, gives credit to a triad of 
gods, “Pallas and Loxias and the third savior who ordains all things.” 
The third savior is of course Zeus; his presence here along with Athena 
and Apollo requires no explanation. But the form of the reference de- 
serves closer attention, for it comes as the culmination of a complex and 
richly expressive sequence of allusions to Zeus softer tritos throughout 
the trilogy. These allusions were recognized long ago,! but their the- 
matic significance has not been fully explicated, nor has their relation 
to other strands of the dramatic discourse, particularly to a larger series 
of triads, been adequately assessed.” 

A widely-attested ritual underlies Aeschylus’ references to Zeus s0- 
ter tritos: the custom of pouring three libations after a meal, the first (in 
the most usual version) to Olympian Zeus and the Olympians, the sec- 
ond to the Heroes, and the third to Zeus Savior. After the libations, a 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented to the 1977 Annual Meeting of the 
American Philological Association, and a subsequent draft was completed at the Center 
for Hellenic Studies under the kindly eye (rtpeuuevoüq an’ Gppatoc) of the dedicatee. I 
am indebted as well to N. J. Richardson and Jan Bremmer for criticism and advice. 
Aeschylus is cited in the text of D. Page (Oxford 1972). 

'See the remarks of K. O. Müller in his edition of the Eumen:?des (Göttingen 1833) 
186 89. 

*F. I. Zeitlin, "The Motif of the Corrupted Sacrifice in Aeschylus’ Oresteza,” 
TAPA 96 (1965) 463 508, includes a number of typically incisive comments on Zeus 
Savior in the Oresteza, and her approach has influenced mine at almost every point, but 
she does not pursue all the ramifications of the subject (cf. p. 473, n. 23). D. Clay, "Aesc- 
hylus’ Trigeron Mythos," Hermes 97 (1969) 1-9, and E. Petrounias, Funktion und The- 
matik der Bilder bei Aischylos (Hypomnemata 48, Gottingen 1976) esp. pp. 295, 416, 
have helpful remarks on the relation of Zeus soter tritos to the "Dreiheitsmotif" of the 
trilogy. 1 have profited as well from observations scattered in the notes to R. Fagles’ 
translation of the Oresteia (New York 1975). 
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paean would be sung.? Aeschylus takes this fact of ritual and freely 
adapts, even perverts it for his dramatic purposes. The figure of Zeus 
Savior, his libation, and the customary triadic invocation all appear and 
reappear transformed, connected to other significant triads, made sinis- 
ter or equivocal by their uncanny surroundings, only to be restored, in 
the passage cited above, to something like the “normal” meaning as part 
of the resolution of conflicts with which the trilogy ends. 

Zeus Savior and the third libation play a considerable role in Aes- 
chylus. A discontinuous fragment of Aeschylus’ Epzgono: (67 Mette, 55 
Nauck) illustrates the rite of the three libations: 


AoiBàc AtóG pèv npórov wpatou yápou 
"Hpag te... 


thy Seutepav Te «pao Tjpootv vew 


tpitov Aióq Zwihpos eükcaíav AiBa. 


More often in Aeschylus, however, there is no pouring of drink offerings 
as such, but merely reference to the order of invocation in the triple 
libations. Thus, in the parodos of the Supplices, the Danaids first call to 
witness the city, land, and clear waters of Argos, and then invoke a ver- 
sion of the traditional triad (ll. 24-6): 


ürtatoí te Geol kai BapuTtipouc 
x8oviot BÁKAG Katéxovtec, 
Kai ZeUüq OWINP TpiTOC. 


In the Oresteza, as we shall see, the reference is often highly allu- 
sive, yet it always holds before us in shifting, ambivalent mixtures of 
bitter irony and residual promise the figure of the saving Zeus, who 
crowns the meal with blessings and may yet bring some good end to the 
murderous vengeance in the house of Atreus.* 

The first appearance of the motif of the third libation is slight but 
almost programmatic in its complexity. In the parodos of the 4gamem- 


*A. B. Cook, Zeus Il (Cambridge 1925), Part II, p. 1123, n.7 assembles a vast 
body of evidence for the rite of the three libations. There is discussion of it as an aspect of 
houschold cult in H. Sjévall, Zeus zm altgriechischen Hauskult (Lund 1931) 85-101. 

"This has been recognized, of course, as a general tendency in the imagery of the 
Oresteia by many in recent years; for a concise general statement of the idea, see A. 
Lebeck, The Oresteia: A Study in Language and Structure (Washington, D.C. 1971) 
131-33. 
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non, the elders juxtapose to their painful picture of Iphigeneia at the 
altar a remarkable evocation of her in happier days (ll. 243-47): 


£Tt£l MOAAGKIC 
natpóq Kat’ Avdpavac eltpanéZouc 
épedwev, åyvā 5° àraüporoq abba natpoc 
gidou tpiróortovóov £Ürtorpov NAL- 
@va didwe étipa. 


This stands in the sharpest possible contrast to the image it supplants of 
Iphigeneia, her prayers and cries unheeded, gagged to silence and 
pleading with her sacrificers only through "a pitiful dart from her eyes." 
Here, Iphigeneia appears freely among the men who have dined in her 
father’s hall and takes part in the joyous ritual of the libations: “The 
maiden honored lovingly with her pure voice the auspicious third-liba- 
tion hymn of her beloved father."? The most obvious point of this image 
of serene, unsuspecting piety is its pathos (e.g., in the emphasis on Iphi- 
geneia's purity and love for her father), but mention of the third liba- 
tion to Zeus Savior suggests that something more is at stake. The epi- 
thets tpitóoriovóos (a hapax legomenon designed to insure recognition 
of the appropriate ritual context) and eUmoTHOS (suggesting the wished- 
for outcome of that ritual) mark for chorus and audience the gap be- 
tween the prayer for blessing and the unspeakable horror that comes in 
answer, and can be referred to none other than Zeus.’ In short, there is 
implicit a questioning of the savior's sotérza which, as we shall see, is 
anything but casual. 

This suggestion is amply confirmed by the further development of 
the motif. Klytemestra begins her "beacon speech" with an auspicious 
omen by associating the signal fires with Zeus Savior (ll. 284-85: péyav 
dé rtavóv k vrjoou tpírov/'A8Gov ainoq Znvóq &EcóéEarto.)! Yet be- 


*On the situation implied in these lines and its relation to Athenian custom, see E. 
Fraenkel's edition (Oxford 1950) ad 245ff. 

"Cf. P. M. Smith, "On the Hymn to Zeus in Aeschylus Agamemnon," American 
Classical Studies 5 (1980) 41: “[The chorus] can find no likely ground or explanation for 
what happened at Aulis unless, reluctantly and as it were under compulsion to end a 

„fruitless search, they are to refer it to Zeus." mo MES: 

"Fraenkel ad 284f. attributes the suggestion that these lines allude to the éritos 
sotér to Beazley. J. H. Quincey, “The Beacon-sites in the Agamemnon," JHS 83 (1963) 
118, strengthens Beazley's suggestion by pointing to the almost inevitable association of 
“A@ws with the adjective G@@oc¢. The triad Hephaistos, Hermes, Zeus set up by Klyte- 
mestra's description of the beacons’ progress, ll. 281-85, is the first of a significant series 
of ad hoc triads invoked in the trilogy. 
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fore the speech is over, the beacon swoops down on Agamemnon’s house 
as the offspring of the fires raging at Troy (ll. 310-11: ÈÇ 165€ okrjmrei 
O1ÉyOoG/ $áoq 165’ oùk ármarnov 'Ióaíou rupóq.)? Klytemestra’s refer- 
ence to Agamemnon's safe return (ávOpa owoavtos 0800, 1. 603) ap- 
pears in a context heavy with ironic hints of his coming slaughter.? Kas- 
sandra underlines the hypocrisy: óokei è xaipeiv vooríuo owtnpia 
(1. 1238). 

Finally, and decisively, Klytemestra herself describes her murder 
of Agamemnon as a horrible perversion of the third libation (ll. 1384- 
87): 


río 5é viv dic, Kav Guoiv oipoypaotv 
pg8rikev QUTOU KMAGQ, kai nerrokórt 
tpitnv &negvóioopu, ToU katà x8ovóq 
AióG vekpõv cotripoa eükraiav xápiv. 


Here, Agamemnon's blood is the wine of offering (cf. 1. 1389), the three 
blows are the three libations, and the third and final blow, delivered 
when the victim's limbs have already gone slack, is a "welcome offering" 
not to Zeus Savior, but to Hades, the Zeus of the underworld whom Kly- 
temestra ironically styles "savior of the dead." A rite designed to assure 
the prosperity of the house becomes perverted into a horrifying celebra- 
tion of the family's destruction.!? 

A similar blasphemy informs the oath that Klytemestra pro- 
nounces to claim divine support for her deed: uà tijv TEAELOV THS ELS 
naióóc Aíknv,/ Atnv '"Epiwüv 8’, aloi tovd’ Eopak yó (Il. 1432-33). 
Here, the traditional triad of the libation is supplanted by a personal 
and sinister constellation of divinities that culminates not in the saving 
Zeus,'! but in the vengeful Fury whom Klytemestra will shortly identify 


*Cf. J. J. Peradotto, “Some Patterns of Nature Imagery in the Oresteia,” AJP 85 
(1964) 389; T. N. Gantz, “The fires of the Oresteza,” JHS 97 (1977) 31. 

?Thus, e.g., the nasty ambiguity of órtoq 5 Gpiota tov &póv aiðoiov rtóotv/. . . . 
5£Eac8a: (Il. 600-01) and especially the irony of njAaq avoigat (1. 604). Klytemestra 
opens the gates to lead Agamemnon to his death; Kassandra will call these gates ” Abou 
rujAac, 1. 1291. But there is surely sexual double entendre as well; cf. ll. 609-12 (pace 
Fraenkel ad 609). 

Cf. D. W. Lucas, “ ENIZMENAEIN NEKPOI, Agamemnon 1393 98," PCPS 15 
(1969) 60-68, who convincingly interprets the apparently bizarre suggestion of pouring 
libations on the corpse as a distorted reflection of sacrificial, not funeral practice. It 
would have been fitting to pour a libation on Agamemnon to indicate that he was a 
sacrificial victim, but it is now too late to do so. 

"The absence of Zeus in Klytemestra's triad is the more striking because of the 
epithet TéAetog, which particularly in this trilogy belongs to Zeus. Klytemestra herself 
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as “the thrice-glutted Spirit of this race" (Tov TpinaxuvTov/daipova 
vyévvng Thode, ll. 1476-77.) 

The Choephoroz is punctuated by three striking references to Zeus 
soter tritos. The first concludes Elektra's joyous answer to Orestes’ reve- 
lation that he is indeed her long-lost brother. Greeting him as the 
"wept-for hope of saving seed" (Sakxputoc £Arig onéppatoq aompíou, 
l1. 236), Elektra turns to a triad of gods for aid in accomplishing the 
salvation she now understands to be possible. Like Klytemestra's triad in 
the Agamemnon, Elektra’s is a personal one that insists on violence and 
revenge, but she at least restores Zeus to his rigbtful place, third and last 
(ll. 244-45): 


uóvov Kpatos TE kai Aikn oüv tà tpíro 
návtov PEYLOTW Zrvi ouyyévortó por. 


Having recognized in Orestes the agent of soteria, Elektra invokes its 
ultimate source, Zeus Savior, mightiest of all the gods. 

Something similar can be observed about Orestes' reference to the 
impending murder of Aigisthos as a third libation (Il. 577-78): 


$óvou 8' 'EpivüG oUx ürteorraviouévn 
akpatov aipa nista: tpitnv mooi. 


This is reminiscent of Klytemestra’s libation of blood, but without her 
blasphemous perversion of the figure of Zeus Savior. Orestes dedicates 
Aigisthos’ murder as an offering to appease the Fury of the house. In 
calling it the “third draught” of blood, Orestes might be supposed to be 
reckoning (as does the chorus in the final lines of this play) Thyestes’ 
banquet as the first draught and the assasination of Agamemnon as the 
second.!? Primarily, however, "third" here seems to connote “third and 
last," implying, that is, the hope that this will indeed be the final out- 
pouring of blood.!? 

But soteria will not come quickly, and the end of the bloodshed 
cannot yet be seen. Klytemestra, too, had hoped to make an end 
through a pact with the dazmon of the house (4g. 1568-76) and failed. 
The contradiction inherent in Orestes' crimes of vengeance is apparent 


earlier invoked Zeus teleios (Zeit ZEU t£A£ie, Tag &güg evxac réAet, 1. 973), but now he 
gives way to Dike (primarily in the sense of “vengeance.”) Ironically, the next telos of 
Dike will be Klytemestra's own death. 

"Cf. Clay (note 2 above) 5. 

"Cf. Zeitlin (note 2 above) 484. 
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in the shocking paradox that identifies the blood of the victim with the 
third libation.!* The very Furies Orestes hopes to placate with Aigisthos’ 
blood will rise up to exact vengeance for his mother’s. The radical ambi- 
guity of Orestes’ situation is nowhere more forcefully put than in the 
startling variation on the motif of the third savior with which the play 
ends (ll. 1065-76): 


66€ toi WEAGBpoIC tola BaciuAgiotq 
Tpitog að xeuov 

nv£Ugaq yoviac £reAéoOn. 
naðoßópo èv npdtov ünrjpEav 
uóx80i TaAavec, 

ógütepov àvópóq BaocíAeia ráðn, 
Aoutpoódikroq 5 MAET “Axaidv 
noAéuapxoq àvńp. 

viv 3° au tpitoq RAGE rtoOev ooip-- 
Tj pópov sinw; 

noil Orta Kpavei, moi KaTaAnEet 
HETAKOLNGBEV PEVOS átmq; 


Elektra had invoked Zeus soter tritos for vengeance; now that it has been 
achieved, the chorus momentarily identify Orestes with Zeus Savior. 
But the first elements of this triad, the most daring of the series, are not 
deities to be propitiated, but horrible crimes that called out for and 
received revenge. Orestes’ murder of his mother is another such deed, 
and the women have just watched Orestes rush from the stage pursued 
by creatures they cannot see, but whom they know bid fair to exact the 
same price from him as has been paid before. Will Orestes, coming 
third and last, be the savior of his house, or its death? The chorus can- 
not answer, but the question gives voice to their greatest hope and their 
greatest fear. At the same time, their expressive equivocation draws our 
attention past the ironic cleft between savior invoked and destruction 


UF, Graf, "Milch, Honig und Wein," Perennitas, Studi in onore di Angelo Brelich 
(Rome 1980) 209 21, demonstrates the principle, "So eignet den Flüssigkeiten der Liba- 
tion Zeichenfunktion, bezeichnen sie Marginalitàt oder Normalität in Ablauf und 
Vollzug des Rituals” (p. 219). The abnormality of Orestes’ libation to the Erinys is under- 
lined by the phrase Gkpatov aipa, where both terms differ from Zeus's customary liba- 
tion of mixed wine. Interestingly, the draught of unmixed blood is picked up in Soph. El. 
785 86, where Klytemestra pictures Elektra as "drinking up my very life blood," toùuòv 
£knivouo aei / ipuxria ükparov aipa. 
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recalled to a larger irony, the suggestion of soteria somehow still to 
emerge from the wreckage of the house.!? 

The question receives an answer and the suggestion is at last con- 
firmed in the passage from the Eumenides with which we began. 
Athena has just announced Orestes’ acquittal, and Orestes’ first thought 
is that his birthright has been restored (ll. 754-61): 


à MadAde, o cócaca TOÙG éuoüU Sdpouc, 
yaiac natp@ac £orepnpévov oU TOL 
KATWKIOÁG pe. Kai Tic "EAAnvov épei 

* "Apysgioq avip aü8ic, čv te xpripaotv 
Oikel rtarpooic, MaAAdSoc kai AoEiou 
Ékatt kai TOU rtávra Kpaivovtos tpírou 
Zoo -öç natpoov aiógo8giq pópov 
OWZEL UE, UNTPOG váoóg ouvõíkoug Óópóv. 


The disjunction which the chorus of the Choephoro applied to Orestes 
(GWTHP Tj uópoq) is laid to rest, its terms restored to their rightful refer- 
ents. Orestes and his house have found saviors in Athena, Apollo, and 
above all the (ritos sotér, Zeus. Zeus saves Orestes because he respects 
the death of Orestes’ father (natrpõov aiógo0siq uópov), and permits it 
to go unavenged despite the claims of the mother's advocates. Orestes is 
restored to his fatherland and paternal estates, in short, he reclaims his 
true place as his father's son; in return, he restores his savior to the third 
place of honor, the place usurped by the Erinys when Orestes poured his 
libation of blood. The motif of the third savior and his libation, then, 
like many others in the Oresteza, has been seen to mirror the chief stages 
of the action, to foreshadow the possibility of resolution, and, by being 
restored in the end to something like "normal" significance, to offer one 
set of terms in which to express what has been accomplished. 

The full significance of the motif, however, can only be assessed by 
reference to other elements of the dramatic discourse, in particular to a 
constellation of themes involving conflict and completion expressed in 
various triadic forms. Third, in its common Greek sense of “third and 
last"!? has already been mentioned; we shall see that this sense weaves 
together several strands of imagery and allusion into a larger pattern to 
which the motif of Zeus soter tritos is central. _ 


‘Sy pitog xeipev (1. 1063) appears to emphasize the magnitude of Orestes’ deed, 
whether for good or ill, by analogy with tpikuuía, the third and greatest wave (cf. Pl. 
Resp. 470a) and many other compounds with a similar Tpi- or tpiro- prefix. 

"Cf. LSJ, s.v. vpixoq. 
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The attempt of the principals to portray their acts of vengeance as 
coming third and last is everywhere opposed by the doubleness of the lex 
talionis, which demands blood for blood in apparently endless pairings. 
The opposition is clearest in the remarkable epirrhematic dialogue of 
Klytemestra and the chorus, Ag. 1407-1576." Klytemestra replies to 
the chorus's prediction that she will “pay with blow for blow" (tua 
tüppatt teigar, 1. 1430) by claiming that her deed was a sacrifice to the 
family Erinys, to whom she allots the third place of the Savior in her 
"private" triad (1l. 1432-33). Later, as her fears grow, she shifts respon- 
sibility for her deed ever more emphatically to this spirit (ll. 1475-80. 
1496-1504), whom she calls Tov tputáxuvtov Saivova (1. 1476),!9 but 
whose lust for blood she goes on to describe as insatiable. Finally, the 
chorus's insistence upon the principal of the lex talionis, rta8giv Tov 
&pEavta (l. 1564), prompts Klytemestra to offer most of her wealth to 
the darmon as blood-money in hopes of escaping retribution. 

But Zeus Savior is not the only analogue for the idea of coming 
third and last, performing an act of violence that will bring the violence 
to an end. The paradigm for this narrative pattern is furnished by a 
different aspect of Zeus, embedded in the story of his rise to power.!? 
Aeschylus refers to this story in the great "Hymn to Zeus” of the Aga- 
memnon (ll. 167-75):?9 


UFor the progression of thought in this passage, cf., e.g., E. R. Dodds, “Morals 
and Politics in the Oresteia,” PCPS 186 (1960) 30 = The Ancient Concept of Progress, 
and Other Essays (Oxford 1973) 60; O. Taplin, The Stagecraft of Aeschylus (Oxford 
1977) 327 -28..K. Reinhardt, Aischylos als Regisseur und Theologe (Bern 1949) 106-07, 
points out the relation between the course of the action here and at the analogous point 
in Cho. 

"5G. Thomson, in his edition of the Oresteia (Amsterdam and Prague 1966) ad 
Ag. 1475 -80, asserts that ripiráxuvrov “implies the disasters that overtook in turn Tan- 
talos, Thyestes and Agamemnon." Alternatively, Clay (note 2 above) 4, following Wila- 
mowitz, supposes that it conjures up "the earlier feasts [of blood] going back to Atreus," 
above all the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. Fraenkel ad 1476 disputes both views, regarding the 
tri-element as simply intensive. Even if one cannot specify a particular triad of prior 
events, however, the ¢r?-element surely directs us to a highly relevant paradox: the Fury, 
although she has gorged herself thrice and might therefore be hoped to have had her last 
feast, requires instead, as Klytemestra herself recognizes, ever new blood on which to 
feed, Precisely the same combination of an apparently intensive tri-element in paradoxi- 
cal juxtaposition to an expression of the open-ended retribution of the lex talionis occurs 
in the chorus's prayer for the fulfillment (teAcuTGv) of Orestes’ revenge at Cho. 306-14, 
esp. ll. 313 14: ópácavra na8&iv, / tpiy£pov uU80q táóg oovti. 

"Cf. Clay (note 2 above) 7-9. 

“Smith (note 6 above) 19 21 with notes, surveys recent literature on these lines 
and discusses the chief problems judiciously. 
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oud doti¢c nápot6ev rjv uéyac, 
naupáxo Bpacet Bpüov, 
oudé AéEgtai npiv Qv. 
öç 6 Ertgit Edu, rpia- 
Ktfjpoq OLXETAL TUXOQV. 
Zia é Tic rrpoppóvoq érivíkia KAGZWV 
TEVEETAL MPEVAV TO TIdv. 


Kronos defeated Ouranos and in turn was overcome by Zeus. Zeus 
comes third here as trzakter, the wrestler who wins the third and final 
fall.?! The allusion to his predecessors is artfully vague at least in part 
because the chorus’s attention is fixed upon the finality of the victory. 
Zeus's rule has made the older generations of the gods quite literally a 
thing of the past, and his power is complete and absolute. The meaning 
of his succession for mankind, however, remains mysterious. 

The metaphor of the third fall runs through the Oresteza, particu- 
larly in reference to the various stages of Orestes' struggle. In the 
Choephoro?, Elektra asks in a moment of doubt (ll. 338-39): 

TÍ tvO' ev, TÍ Ö’ ATEP KakOv; 

OUK atpiaktoq ÄTA; 

The reference to the parodos of the Agamemnon is unmistakable. 
There, the chorus depict Agamemnon, faced with the choice of sacrific- 
ing his daughter or abandoning his expedition, as asking, ti tà vÓ' Gveu 
Kakàv; (1. 211) and concluding, eU yàp ein (1. 217). Above all, the fact 
that both atpiaktoc (“not to be thrown thrice”) and tptaktiposc (Ag. 
171) are hapax legomena confirms the relation. Zeus won the decisive 
fall, but his victory did not spare Agamemnon the “yoke of necessity," 
nor will it necessarily save Elektra and Orestes. 

At any rate, with Orestes’ return the contest must and will con- 
tinue. After Aigisthos has entered the palace where Orestes waits in am- 
bush, the chorus call Orestes E~edpoc (1. 866), that is, the competitor 
who takes on the victor of the previous round.” But victory in this round 
is not final. Orestes must still wrestle the Erinyes, who claim one of the 


*!See, most recently, M. Poliakoff, “The Third Fall in the Oresteia,” AJP 101 
(1380) 251-59 who conveniently illustrates the metaphor of wrestling throughout the tril- 
ogy. 

“Thomson ad 866-68 is among those who provide a satisfactory interpretation of 
the phrase uóvoa àv Ededpoc/ Sigaoic: Orestes alone as "third competitor" will take on 
the winners of the previous round, viz. Klytemestra and Aigisthos, the killers of Aga- 
memnon. 
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three falls in their match against him when he admits that he did indeed 
kill his mother. Orestes replies that he is not down yet (Eum. 589-90): 


Xo. £v HEV 105’ Sn t&v tpiàv rtaAatopuátov. 
Op. où KEtgévo nw tóvóg kounáčeg Adyov. 


And he goes on to win, with the help of the triad of gods that he ac- 
knowledges at ll. 756ff.: Apollo his patron and advocate, Athena whose 
vote acquits him, and above all Zeus Savior.” Orestes has unwittingly 
replicated Zeus's combat, stands to the house of Atreus as Zeus to the 
house of Ouranos, and comes in his own right as trzakter and tritos soter 
to his troubled line. 

The reflections of Zeus in Orestes are unexpected and striking, but 
obviously the analogy is incomplete. Orestes does not defeat and sup- 
press his father; instead, he avenges his father's murder and thus is able 
to succeed him in Argos. The Erinyes are eager to point out the contra- 
diction between Zeus's concern for the father's fate in this case and the 
binding of his own father (Eum. 640-43). The family history of 
Orestes, then, is both like and unlike that of Zeus. But when the relation 
has been seen, one is bound to observe as well that the Eumenides, in 
resolving the conflicts produced by the former, enacts something like a 
reprise of the latter. Once the Erinyes, goddesses of the Titan genera- 
tion, have lost their suit, they must, like the Titans, be subdued. And in 
their outrage against the new gods, the Erinyes imagine that their fate 
will be that of the Titans; overpowered, they will dwell beneath the 
earth, dishonored and despised (H. 837-39 = 870-72). Indeed, Athena 
replies to their threat of blighting the land by reminding them of Zeus's 
thunderbolt, but immediately veils the threat (GAA’ oUdév aüroüU Sel, 


“Zeus Savior and the triakt@r both seem to stand behind the good wishes for Ath- 
ens with which Orestes departs, ll. 776-77: rtàAatou GuKTOV tolg Evavtioig ExoIG,/ 
Gorjpióv te Kai Sopos viknoópov. As Poliakoff (note 21 above) 258 remarks, wrestling 
here "no longer denotes unending and arbitrary violence, but corporate and final 
action." 

*'This ambivalence about fatherhood might be considered a minor pendant to the 
ambivalence about motherhood, whose significance for the trilogy has been demon- 
strated by F. I. Zeitlin, “The Dynamics of Misogyny: Myth and Mythmaking in the Ores- 
teia," Arethusa 11 (1978) 149-84. Zeus, who owes his position of absolute authority to his 
usurpation of his father's power after his father had attempted to destroy him, sanctions 
the revenge for the slain father by which Orestes (in what Zeitlin shows to be a version of 
puberty ritual) claims Azs father's position. Agamemnon, who has sacrificed his own 
daughter, becomes in the course of the trilogy the sole authentic parent for both his 
surviving children, 
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l. 829) and continues her work of patient mediation. At last, of course, 
the Erinyes do yield to her persuasion. They will dwell underground, 
but not as helpless victims of superior might. Instead, they will have new 
honors and will bestow great blessings in return. 

In this way, the history of the house of Atreus is made not only to 
replicate but to refine the history of the house of Ouranos. The chorus 
of the 4gamemnon depicted Zeus's succession in terms of sheer force — 
the victory of the £rzakter. Now, Zeus trimphs through persuasion: 
ekpatnoe Zevc Gyopaioc (Eum. 973), the Zeus of the polis, of law, of 
debate. The conflicts are brought to a close not with the defeat of Zeus's 
opponents, but with their transformation and joyous acceptance of his 
saving dispensation. In this sense, the trilogy itself is our final triad. Its 
great triple movement encompasses two contests, two libations of blood 
precisely and horribly matched, and then a third, no longer bloody, 
which brings harmony at last and caps the series like the third libation 
to Zeus Savior.” 


PETER BURIAN 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 


“Without imputing numerical mysticism to Aeschylus, one may suggest that what 
makes the link between his exploitation of trilogic form and his use of the figure of the 
third libation more than merely metaphorical is the Pythagorean notion of the number 
three as signifying completion and completeness. Cf. Philochorus, FGrHist 328F87, from 
Phot. Lex. s.v. tp(toq Kpatrp: Aldc TeAgiou Zotfjpoq mMpWto¢g yap TEAELOS üpi8nóq Ó 
tpia, óu éxerapyxnv Kai véAoq Kai uéca. Arist. Cael. 268a9-14: kai napa taüra oUK sotiv 
GAAo péy£80q 61a tÒ tà Tpia návta eivai Kai tò Tpi¢ návtr. KaBdnEp yap aot kai oi 
NuBaddpeia, To nv kai tà rtávra toig tpiciv piotat ` ceAeutr yàp kai uécov Kai àpym 
Tov Gpi8póv Éxet tov toU navróc, taüra 5& tov tja tpiáóog. 516 napa rijs mucEwC 
elAnpotes Gonep vónouq Exeivye, kai mpd¢ Tag Ayloteiag xpópueBa tov Bedv TH 
aplOL@ toUTw. The connection of three with beginning, middle and end, and therefore 
with the whole, is treated in both these texts as a function of the natural world and of 
religious-rite. Elsewhere of course Aristotle provides a similar criterion for the wholeness 
of a tragic plot (Po. 1450b26f.). On the whole subject of the symbolism of the triad, H. 
Usener, "Dreiheit," RAM 58 (1903) 1-47, 161-208, 321-62, remains fundamental. See 
also P. Friedlander, "Aig kai tpic tò kaAóv," TAPA 69 (1928) 375-80, and the interest- 
ing recent discussion in W. Burkert, Lore and Science in Ancient Pythagoreanism (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1972) 465-82, esp. 474f. 


AENEAS TACTICUS, 11.7-10 AND THE ARGIVE 
REVOLUTION OF 370 s.c. 


Within his discussion of various devices used in dealing with con- 
spiracies, the fourth-century writer Aeneas, commonly called “Tacti- 
cus,"! mentions the example of a revolutionary attempt at Argos. He 
does not specify the date of this event, but presents it as "the second 
attempt of the wealthy against the demos" (Aen. 11.7). The account of 
this conspiracy has usually been interpreted as referring one way or an- 
other to the events of the sanguinary revolution which broke out at 
Argos in 370.? The aim of the following discussion is to contest the valid- 
ity of this view and suggest a different interpretation of the conspiracy. 
Our discussion requires a preliminary exposition of Aeneas' brief narra- 
tive and an examination of the evidence concerning the Argive staszs 
of 370. 

Aeneas relates that the wealthy of Argos planned to carry out their 
revolution with the assistance of mercenaries. "The leader of the 
démos" (6 tot Shou mpootatns)* was familiar with the plans of the 
conspirators since two of their accomplices had turned informers (Aen. 
11.7). He did not lose his nerve but waited until he got information on 
the precise time when the conspirators planned to strike. At the last mo- 
ment, all the citizens were called to an urgent meeting of the assembly, 
which was to take place at the very time chosen by the conspirators for 
their plot. All the citizens were ordered to stand at arms, everyone with 
his own tribe. Whoever acted otherwise was to be accused of treason and 
conspiracy against democracy (Aen. 11.8-9). Thus the oligarchic revo- 


‘On Aeneas, the likelihood of his identification with Aeneas of Stymphalus (the 
general of the Arcadian League mentioned by Xen. Hell. 7.3.1) as well as the dating of 
his writing to the mid-fourth century, and his historical reliability, see H. Bengtson, "Die 
griechische Polis bei Aeneas Tacticus," Historia 11 (1962) 458-68, with evidence and 
summary of older literature. Aeneas’ narrative of contemporary events seems to be based 
mainly upon oral tradition and personal experience. 

*See A. Hug, Aeneas von Stymphalos (Zürich 1877) 6, n. 6; F. Cauer, "Argolis," 
RE V.1(1895) 739: W. A. Oldfather, Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, Onosander (Lon- 
don 1923) 67, n. 1; A.-M. Bon, Enée le Tacticien, Poliorcétique (Paris 1964) 92, n. 1; 
126, n. 2: R. A. Tomlinson, Argos and the Argolid (London 1972) 193. On the Argive 
revolution of 370, see below and nn. 4-8. 

‘For the use of this term, see P. J. Rhodes, A Commentary on the Aristotelian 
Alhenaion Politeia (Oxford 1981) 88-89, 97, 323-25, 345-51, with bibliography. 
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lutionaries were left no time to coordinate action with the mercenaries 
or even amongst themselves; they were confused and scattered as a mi- 
nority among their fellow tribesmen. This device thwarted the revolu- 
tionary attempt of the oligarchs (Aen. 11.10). One may infer that they 
abandoned their plans altogether since they were suspicious that the 
conspiracy had been discovered. 

' When we turn to the Argive stasis of 370, most of the evidence is 
provided by Diodorus (based on Ephorus),* whose account can be sup- 
plemented on certain points by some scraps of information found in 
other sources.? According to Diodorus (15.58.1), Argos was under a 
democratic régime when the stasis broke out. Certain demagogues in- 
cited the masses against those citizens outstanding in property and repu- 
tation. The victims of the hostile charges conspired to overthrow the 
democracy but their plans leaked out, and later, under the threat of 
torture many of them committed suicide. One of their accomplices, 
however, saved himself by accepting a pledge of immunity in return for 
his readiness to serve as an informer; he denounced thirty of his associ- 
ates, and all of them were sentenced to death without thorough investi- 
gation (Diod. 15.58.2). The demagogues supported false accusations 
against many others among the wealthy, thereby inciting the masses (1Ó 
nAn80G), who condemned to death all the accused and confiscated 
their property (Diod. 15.58.3). The victims of these mass mock-trials 
were beaten to death with clubs, a method of execution which gave its 
name, i.e., skytalismos, to the Argive revolution of 3705 (okUTGAN = 
club). When the number of the victims rose to more than twelve hun- 
dred, the demagogues, taken aback "at the greatness of the calamity," 
desisted from their accusations, but by this time they had lost control of 
the situation: the furious mob turned against its leaders and put them 
all to death. Only then were the masses cured of their frenzy (f) AUTTN) 
and restored to their senses (Diod. 15.58.4).? 


Diod. 15.57.3-58. On Diodorus’ reliance upon Ephorus for Books X1- XV of his 
history, sec, e.g., E. Cavaignac, "Réflexions sur Éphore," in Mélanges G. Glotz Y (Paris 
1932) 143 45; G. L. Barber, The Historian Ephorus (Cambridge 1933) 31-35, 125-27, 
156; G. Schepens, “Historiographical Problems in Ephorus,” in Historiographia Antt- 
qua, Comm. in honorem W. Peremans (Leuven 1977) 101-2. 

?Isocr. Philip. 52; Dion. Hal. Ant. 7.66.5; Plut. Mor-814b; Ael. Arist. Panath. 
273d; 311d; Helladius ap. Phot. cod. 279 (Bekker, Anecd. 534). 

"See Diod. 15.57.3 and Helladius, ibid. 

"This figure appears in Diod. 15.58.3. According to another version — af. Plut. 
and Hellad. (note 5 above) loc. cit. —there were fifteen hundred. 

On the Argive stasis of 370, see esp. H. Swoboda, "Skytalismos," Hermes 53 
(1918) 94- 101; cf. id. “skytalismos,” RE III.1A (1927) 692; A. Fuks, "Patterns and Types 
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The question arises whether it is correct to identify the oligarchic 
conspiracy of Aeneas' account with that referred to by Diodorus. In my 
opinion the answer is negative. Aeneas' narrative is hardly compatible 
with our evidence concerning the outbreak and course of events of the 
skytalismos. 'The discrepancy consists not only in details (such as the 
number of the informers), but in essentials as well. : 

I shall start with the political situation at Argos. It is true that both 
Aeneas and Diodorus refer to a stasis which arose under a democracy, 
but the character of the democratic régime as depicted by their ac- 
counts is significantly different. In the democracy referred to by 
Aeneas, one democratic leader— the so-called prostates tou demou 
(anonymous to us) — enjoyed a position of predominant influence. In 
the Argive democracy as depicted by Diodorus' account, no leader en- 
joys such authority; there are instead several demagogues (anonymous 
to us as well), a political situation which is liable to engender rivalry for 
influence and, consequently, competition for winning the favour of the 
masses at the expense of the aristocracy.? 

In Aeneas’ account the prostatés tou demou is able to use his au- 
thority and cope with the danger without appealing to the masses, 
thereby presumably preventing for the time being the calamities of civil 
strife. It is also worth noting that in Aeneas' account the oligarchic con- 
spirators seem to have started their plot without prior provocations by 
the democrats. On the other hand, in Diodorus' account, the very exis- 
tence of several demagogues seems to be one of the inflammatory factors 
leading to the bloodthirsty excesses of the mob. Their behaviour is remi- 
niscent of a passage in Aristotle's Politics stressing the wanton licence of 
demagogues as a cause of revolution in democracies: they compel the 
owners of property to unite either by informing against individuals 
among them (idia oukomavtouvtes) or by setting the people against 


of Social-Economic Revolution in Greece," AncSoc 5 (1974) 71-72 and n. 24, with fur- 
ther literature. Both Swoboda and Fuks do not use Aeneas’ account (11.7-10) as a source 
for the reconstruction of the events which took place at Argos in 370, and rightly so. 
However, Aeneas deserves to be taken into consideration for a proper understanding of 
the historical background of the skytalismos (see below). It is worth noting here, mutatis 
mutandis, that Swoboda was mainly interested in the legal and political aspects of this 
stasis, whereas Fuks was interested in the social and economic aspects. A psychoanalyti- 
cal discussion of the skytalismos is still a desideratum; the sources seem to provide fertile 
ground for such a discussion. 

"See, e.g., Thucydides' remarks (2.65.8-10) on the democratic leaders at Athens 
after the death of Pericles; cf. also Arist. Pol. 1292a 10-37 with W. L. Newman, The 
Politics of Aristotle IV (Oxford 1902) xliii, 179-82 (ad loc.). See also note 10 below. 
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them as a class (. . . Kotv TO MANGO énáyovteq).'? Although the Ar- 
give stasis of 370 is not mentioned by Aristotle as an example within this 
context, his remark fits it perfectly: instigation of the masses by the 
demagogues may be considered the primus motor of this stasis. 

The weakness of these demagogues as compared with the prostatés 
tou démou of Aeneas’ account is also brought into relief by their fatal 
loss of control over the mass hysteria which they themselves had trig- 
gered off and their consequent death as victims of the furious ochloc- 
racy. Furthermore, the horrible scenario of the skytalismos — including 
acts of suicide under threats of torture, mass mock-trials and execu- 
tions —is wholly foreign to Aeneas’ account. Aeneas makes no mention 
whatsoever of extorting information concerning the plans of the oligar- 
chic conspirators by torture and a pledge of immunity, nor does he 
mention the subsequent massacre. Had he the stasis of 370 in mind, it is 
highly improbable that, as a contemporary, Aeneas would not have ut- 
tered a word about any of this, particularly in view of the strong imprint 
_ left by the skytalismos on contemporary Greek consciousness.!! It is 
worth stressing that Aeneas' silence cannot be explained away by attrib- 
uting it to a democratic bias, for his writing leaves no trace of such a 
bias.!? 

To sum up, the conspiracy related by Aeneas can hardly belong to 
the stasis which broke out at Argos in 370; it should, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a different, and otherwise unknown, episode of Argive his- 
tory. A precise dating of this episode is impossible: the only chronologi- 
cal indication that Aeneas offers consists of his presentation of the event 
as "the second attempt of the wealthy against the demos" (11.7). This 
indication, vague though it be, enables us at least to establish a chrono- 
logical framework by taking the Argive stasis of 417-16!? as the termi- 


Pol. 1304b 20-24; cf. Plat. Rep. 565a-b, whose views are adopted by Aristotle in 
this passage. 

See Isocr. (note 5 above) loc. cit. Diodorus’ hard words echo the reaction of 
Ephorus (see note 4 above); it is particularly worth stressing his statement that this revo- 
lution carried out the greatest massacre ever recorded to have occurred among the 
Greeks (15.57.83). Plut. (note 5 above) loc. cit. relates that upon hearing the abominable 
news of the massacre at Argos, the Athenians decided on a purificatory sacrifice. 
ad "See, e.g., A.-M.-Bon (note 2 above) xxvii: “jamais il ne manifeste de préférence, 
ni pour «le peuple», ni pour «les riches»"; cf. Bengtson (note 1 above) 462, and also note 
13 below. 

Thuc. 5.81-84; Arist. Pol. 1304a 25-27; Diod. 12.80; Plut. Alcib. 15. Aeneas 
Tacticus most probably refers to this revolution in 17.2-4, where he mentions the mur- 
derous sacrilege carried out by oligarchic conspirators at a religious festival. 
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nus post quem and the skytalismos of 370 as the terminus ante quem. 
There are, however, certain grounds on which a more precise dating 
may be attempted. The discretion of the prostatés tou demou in dealing 
with the conspiracy may be due to a considerable extent to personal 
moderation, but his success in preventing a violent reaction of the Ar- 
give democrats (many of whom must have been highly suspicious in view 
of that urgent meeting of the assembly in arms) can scarcely be under- 
stood without taking account of a political factor: the fear of provoking 
Sparta, the patroness of the oligarchs throughout the Peloponnese. 
Within the chronological framework noted above, fear of Sparta would 
have been a weighty factor in Argive politics during two periods. The 
first consists of the short interval between Aegospotami and the emer- 
gence of a state of tension between Sparta and her former allies, Corinth 
and Thebes, which followed shortly after the capitulation of Athens, 
when these allies were categorically denied a share in the spoils of the 
war.!! Within this short period Argos was left alone to face the threat of 
the victorious alliance championed by Sparta. In the following decade 
the tension between the latter and other Greek states, including some of 
Sparta's former allies, intensified, culminating in the outbreak of the 
Corinthian War, in which Argos was to play a leading role within the 
anti-Spartan alliance, together with Athens, Thebes and Corinth. 

The second period during which fear of provoking Sparta must 
have been a heavy factor in Argive politics occurred between the end of 
the Corinthian War and the battle of Leuctra. During this interval, par- 
ticularly in its first half (1.e., 387/6-379), Sparta pursued a policy of 
abusing the autonomy principle of the King's Peace by overthrowing. 
democracies and settling up friendly oligarchies in several cities of the 
Peloponnese as well as in other parts of Greece. At the very conclusion 
of the King's Peace, the union between Argos and Corinth — which had 
been formed during the Corinthian War — was dissolved; Corinth, now 
“autonomous” and oligarchic, was once more Sparta’s ally. The next 
victims of Sparta's policy in the Peloponnese were Mantinea and Phlius. 
Outside the Peloponnese, too, oligarchies were founded through Spar- 
ta's military intervention, the most conspicuous case being that of 
Thebes. The subsequent success of the democratic and anti-Spartan 


Xen. Hell. 3.5.5; Plut. Lys. 27.2; lust. 5.10.12. On the subsequent deterioration 
of relations between Sparta and the most important of her former allies, see, e.g., C. D. 
Hamilton, Sparta's Bitter Victories (Ithaca 1979) 65-68, 137-61, 182, 208, with evidence 
and bibliography. 
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revolution at Thebes (379). and the foundation of the Second Athenian 
Confederacy (378) were severe blows to Sparta's hegemony, but until 
her defeat at Leuctra, Sparta was still a power to be feared, particularly 
within the Peloponnese.'? 

The Argive democracy was spared during this period due to sev- 
eral factors. The philo-Laconian oligarchies in the neighbourhood of 
Argos were probably considered by Sparta a reasonably safe guarantee 
to check her old arch-enemy. Further, Agesilaus, the architect of Spar- 
ta's foreign policy during this period, was often faced with opposition at 
home! and was not eager to get his country involved in an additional 
military conflict if it was not necessary. The Argive democrats, on the 
other hand, were wise enough to restrain themselves from provoking 
Sparta.!? 

In regard to the episode mentioned by Aeneas, a date between 386 
and 371 seems much preferable to the earlier alternative noted above, 
i.e., the end of the Peloponnesian War. The blow inflicted on the oli- 
garchs after their first coup in 417-16!? — including executions, banish- 
ments and massive deportations — was so terrible that it would be rea- 
sonable to suppose it left them almost wholly inefficient for one 
generation. Moreover, after Aegospotami, Sparta's assistance to the 
foundation of oligarchies was virtually limited to areas outside the Pelo- 
ponnese, especially within the sphere of the former Athenian empire. 
Only after the King's Peace was Sparta determined to resume the policy 
of military intervention in favour of oligarchic factions within the Pelo- 
ponnese. Finally, dating the conspiracy to the period between the King's 
Peace and Leuctra may help throw light upon Diodorus' statement con- 
cerning the demagogues' instigation of the masses against the wealthy, 
particularly if we assume a date shortly preceding Leuctra: once re- 
leased from the fear of Sparta, the leaders of the democrats felt them- 
selves in a position to settle accounts with their political opponents by 
accusing them, perhaps znter alia, of their role in the conspiracy related 
by Aeneas. 


"For Sparta's policy during this period, see, e.g., E. David, Sparta Between Em- 
pire and Revolution (New York 1981) 25-42, with evidence and bibliography. 

"See. R. E. Smith, “The Opposition to Agesilaus Foreign Policy," Historia 2 
(1953-1954) 279-88; D. G. Rice, "Agesilaus, Agesipolis and Spartan Politics, 386-379 
B.C,” Historia 23 (1974) 164-82. 

"Cf. Tomlinson (note 2 above) 140-41. 

"See note 13 above. 
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Sparta's defeat at Leuctra was followed by a wave of revolutionary 
agitation which swept not only through Argos but the whole north-east- 
ern part of the Peloponnese and neighbouring areas. Corinth, Megara, 
Sicyon, Phlius and other cities were exposed to the calamities of civil 
strife. These revolutions bore not only a political character — one that 
was, in most cases, anti-oligarchic and anti-Spartan — but it was also 
accompanied by an acute social conflict which was determined by the 
situation of poverty versus wealth.!? The mutual hatred between the 
rich and the poor in Greek polezs during the first half of the fourth cen- 
tury is a central motive in contemporary sources, including Aeneas.?? 
The Argive skytalismos is the most extreme example of this intense ha- 
tred, a paroxysm of violence and bloodshed. 

Although the conspiracy related by Aeneas does not refer to the 
events of the skytalismos, it has a substantial bearing on its socio-politi- 
cal and psychological background. The tantalizing piece of evidence 
provided by Aeneas' brief narrative shows that under the surface of ap- 
parent calm, Argive society was suffering during the period of Sparta's 
hegemony from inner tensions whose subsequent eruption after Leuctra 
proved to be disastrous. 
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"Xen. Hell. 7.2.5-9; Isocr. Archid. 11; 64-69; Diod. 15.40.1-5 (based on 
Ephorus). Diodorus’ general survey as well as the cases of stasis reported by him are gen- 
erally accepted in the literature to relate to 370, and not to 374 as they are dated in the 
text; see A, Fuks, "Isocrates and the Social- Economic Situation in Greece," AncSoc 3 
(1972) 37 and n. 66, with bibliography; cf. id. (note 8 above) 73, n. 25. 

“E.g., Plat. Rep. 417ab, 551e, and see also note 19 above. As to Aeneas, see 1.5- 
7, 2, 10. 11, 14.1 2, 17.1, 22.15-18 and passim. Cf. Oldfather (note 2 above) 16; Bengt- 
son (note 1 above) 461-62; G. E. M. de Ste. Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient 
Greek World (London 1981) 298; A. Lintott, Violence, Civil Strife and Revolution in the 
Classical City (London 1982) 254. 
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Polybius was probably expressing a widely held opinion when he 
emphasized the importance of speeches in historical writing, whether 
addresses to public assemblies (Snunyopiat) or to armies before battle 
(mapakAnoEls) or speeches in diplomatic negotiations (Ttpgopeutikoi 
Aóyot). He thought that speeches gave coherence to the narrative and 
enabled readers to understand what the real issues were, provided that 
the historian knew what the speakers had actually said and why pro- 
posals made were accepted or rejected and why what was attempted met 
with success or failure. He insisted that historians must give faithful re- 
ports of what was said; he could not agree that fictitious speeches had 
any value at all (12.25a- b). 

He thinks that Timaeus' speeches are worthless because they do 
not meet his conditions. He says that Timaeus gives reports that are un- 
true (nap àArj8etav) and does so deliberately (katà rtpó880tv), “as any 
reader can see," OU yàp tà on8évta yéypadev Oud’ à épprien kat 
dAnrj8etav, and when a writer suppresses what was really said and substi- 
tutes some composition of his own, Polybius thinks that “he is destroying 
the proper character of history" (Avaipei TO trj  ioropíaq iðiov). He 
says that Timaeus' writing is "full of this sort of thing, as we all know," 
and that his work has been popular and influential only because people 
are distracted by his constant polemic and his scurrilous criticism of 
other writers, and do not pay proper attention to his narrative or his 
arguments (12.25b-c). 

Polybius is violently prejudiced against Timaeus, but it does not 
surprise us to be told that Timaeus' speeches (and indeed many inci- 
dents in his narrative) are fictional, products of his imagination and not 
based on any reliable record or tradition. Timaeus' contemporaries, 
historians who wrote in the late third or early second century, are noto- 
rious for their inventiveness, their introduction into the narrative of fic- 
titious incidents that would delight or enthrall their readers — a much 
wider circle of readers than those for whom Thucydides wrote, less criti- 
cal and perhaps less sophisticated, eager to hear of “marvels” and exam- 


‘As can be seen throughout Book XII. 1 have not quoted his remarks zn extenso, 
because the object of this paper is not to discuss his general attitude towards Timaeus, 
but to verify how far his criticism of Timaeus' speeches is justified. 
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ples of divine intervention, omens and portents, sacrilegious acts meet- 
ing with punishment at the hands of a god or goddess, and so on. Later 
writers who used Timaeus as a source, Diodorus, for example, in his 
narrative of events in Sicily and Magna Graecia in Books XI- XIV, or 
Plutarch in his lives of Dion and Timoleon, both of whom refer to Ti- 
maeus not infrequently, show that Polybius had good reason to find 
fault with him for his dezsidaimonza and “unmanly terateia" 
(12.24.4-5). 

Timaeus’ readers were certainly just as keenly interested in oratory 
and political argument as fifth-century Athenians. Apparently they 
were just as willing to be shown what some political leader might have 
said, as to learn what he in fact did say or was thought to have said. 
Already in the fourth century Anaximenes of Lampsacus gives a good 
example of their taste. He included in his Philippica a speech that he 
composed for Demosthenes—the oration, apparently, that subse- 
quently found its way into the Demosthenic corpus as the spurious Ora- 
tion XI, "In reply to Philip's letter." Didymus Chalcenterus, in his Com- 
mentary on. Demosthenes, reports that "this is what some critics say," 
and he is willing to believe them. He points out, quite correctly, that 
Oration XI contains numerous reminiscences of genuine Demosthenic 
speeches, "tags" borrowed from the Second Olynthiac and elsewhere,? 
and since Anaximenes prided himself on his ability to reproduce the 
style of various writers,’ it seems clear that he wanted to create a speech 
"such as Demosthenes might have made" in reply to Philip's letter. 

If he also devised the letter himself, as is not unlikely, and thus 
created the occasion of the speech as well as the speech itself;-he-cannot 
have hoped to deceive his readers, some of whom would remember 
clearly what happened in 340. But his object evidently was to dramatize 
the confrontation between Philip and Athens, as represented by Demos- 


*Didymus, Jn Demosthenem Commenta, Pearson-Stephens, eds., (Stuttgart 
1983) col. 11.7. 14: Unotomceie 3 Gv Tic oUK Gnd okorto ouunegoprio8a: tò Aoyíótov 
EK tivov Anuoc8évouc npaypateiðv £nücuvteBÉv. kai eiciv oí paoiv 'Ava&iuiévoug eival 
Tou Aauyaknvo rriv ouuBouATlv, tv 81) £v tfj EBSOuN t&v OrAinmKov, fv ÓALyou ógiv 
ypáupaov autoig £vreráx8ar. For a slightly different restoration of this papyrus text cf. 
the editions of Diels Schubart (Berliner Klassikertexte I, and Volumen Acgyptiacum IV 
[Leipzig 1904]), and Jacoby, FGrH 72 F.11a. 

“For his imitation of Theopompus ' style cf. FGrH 72 T.6 = Pausanias 6.18.5. 

"Demosthenes refers to a letter of Philip in 18.76. The letter that is preserved as 
[Dem.] XI is certainly not authentic. How far it corresponds to a version given by Anax- 
imenes is uncertain. For discussion see Jacoby's note on FGrH 72 F.41 and M. Croiset, 
Démosthene, Harangues (Budé ed.) I1 142-44. 
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thenes— to show how it happened that they went to war by setting out 
the accusations that they made against each other, the aitiai and 
Siagopai (cf. Thuc. 1.23.5) that led to the final breach and to the out- 
break of open hostilities. 

Diodorus Siculus provides us with information about the speeches 
in Timaeus' history which enables us to see that some of Polybius' criti- 
cism is justified. Diodorus made extensive use of Timaeus in writing 
about the Greeks in the West. Ephorus was his principal source for the 
mainstream of Greek history; but it was inevitable that he should turn to 
Timaeus, a Sicilian Greek like himself, for events in Sicily and Magna 
Graecia." His early books, which are concerned with heroic and archaic 
times,’ give no indication of speeches, but in the first sentence of Book 
XI he tells us that his previous book (of which only fragments survive) 
finished with an account of the congress that met in Corinth before 
Xerxes' invasion and the debate concerning a possible alliance between 
Gelon and the Greeks.? 

This is the congress that Herodotus describes as a gathering of the 
Greeks who were prepared to forget their differences in face of the 
threatened Persian invasion. As a result of their discussion envoys were 
sent to Argos and Corcyra and Crete and to Gelon in Sicily, seeking his 
support in resisting the invasion (7.145). Herodotus says that Gelon's 
power was thought to be greater than that of any other Greek city, and 
he gives the speech of the messengers who present their case in Syracuse, 
and Gelon's reply, in which he agrees to help them with a substantial 
force — two hundred ships and twenty thousand hoplites—if they will 
accept him as their commander-in-chief. His terms, of course, are 


*The larger question of Diodorus’ sources cannot be considered here. It was ar- 
gued by Laqueur, RE s.v. Timaios (3), VIA 1076-1203, that Diodorus tried to combine 
his two sources, Ephorus and Timaeus, and that his text abounds in contradictions as a 
result. But this theory is based on faulty interpretation of the text and cannot stand. Cf. 
L. Pearson, "Ephorus and Timaeus in Diodorus: Laqueur's thesis rejected," Historia 33 
(1984) 1-20. For more general discussion and bibliography see Klaus Meister, Die sizili- 
sche Geschichte bei Diodor von den Anfüngen bis zum Tod des Agathokles (Munich 
1967). 

"For Timaeus' treatment of mythology and pre-history, cf. my discussion "Myth 

~ and archaeologia in Italy and Sicily: Timaeus and his predecessors," YCS 24 (1965) 178- 
95. 

^ ué&v ov mpd Tautne BiBAog . . . . TÒ TEAOG Éoxe TOV npáEeov sic Tov npo- 
nyoúpevov Eviautov tfj; ZépEou SiaBdoewe cic thy Eüpórmv kai cic tag yevouévac 
Snunyopiac £v trj kový cuvóóo tàv "EAArjvov £v Kopiv8Q nepi tig FÉAovoc oupyax- 
lag roig "EAATvov (11.1.1). 
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refused, and his parting shot is "to tell Hellas that the spring has been 
taken out of the year" (7.157-62). 

We learn from Polybius that Timaeus actually brought Gelon's 
envoys to the congress, where they set forth his conditions, which were 
refused. Polybius seems not to mind this alteration of the story. His 
complaint is that Timaeus has given the envoys a boastful and arrogant 
speech, that he tries to advertise and magnify the power and splendor of 
Sicily and of Syracuse in particular: 


Timaeus takes so much trouble to make Sicily appear more populous 
than all of Greece put together and to make its achievements seem more 
splendid and glorious than anything in all the rest of the world, to make it 
appear that of all men who have distinguished themselves for wisdom the 
wisest are in Sicily, and that the most statesmanlike and the most divinely 
gifted are those from Syracuse. Boys writing a rhetorical exercise and at- 
tempting one of the conventional paradoxical themes, praise of Thersites 
or blame of Penelope, could hardly go further than this. (12.26b.4-5) 


It is certainly true that Timaeus made every effort to exalt the 
power and the achievements of Gelon. Diodorus' chapters leading up to 
the Battle of Himera (11.20-24) show him responding to Theron's re- 
quest for aid by starting out "in haste" with "not less than fifty thousand 
foot soldiers and five thousand cavalry" (24.2); and his cavalry proceed 
to take more than ten thousand prisoners among the Carthaginians who 
are roaming the countryside. Then, in order that Gelon shall appear no 
less crafty and clever than Themistocles, we have the story of the strata- 
gem that wins the decisive victory,? and after the victory he shows him- 
self more statesmanlike.than any Athenian by offering the Carthagini- 
ans terms that they can accept, thus bringing the war to a swift 
conclusion (26.2-3), while Athenian hostilities with Persia drag on for 
many years. Finally, he shows himself most untyrannical by appearing 
before the Assembly in Syracuse in informal dress and making a speech 
in which he defends his entire career (26.5-6). This speech is evidently 
part of Timaeus' effort to represent Gelon as a "good" tyrant (he was 
notorious for his hatred of most tyrants). 


"Cf. F. W. Walbank, Polybius (Berkeley 1972: Sather Class, Lect. Vol. 42) 38, 
n. 30, who thinks that "there is no firm evidence that he was acquainted with Herodo- 
tus." 

“It is hardly the kind of story that a modern reader can take seriously. Eduard 
Meyer calls it phantastisch (Gesch. des Altertums 4.376 -77). The treatment of Gelon in 
the narrative is perfectly in keeping with what Polybius says of the speech given to his 
envoys. This is a clear indication that Diodorus is following Timaeus. 
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In a later book Diodorus offers further evidence that Timaeus 
could insert a speech in his narrative in order to make a point or present 
an opinion of his own — a speech, moreover, that the speaker could not 
in fact have delivered — thus providing more positive confirmation of 
what Polybius says. 

It can hardly be doubted that Diodorus followed Timaeus in his 
dramatic account of the year 396 p.c.,!? when Syracuse was besieged by 
the Carthaginians and Dionysius saved the city and won a notable vic- 
tory by setting fire to the Carthaginian fleet in the Great Harbor (14.54- 
78). The narrative is interrupted when Theodorus, one of the Syracusan 
hippeis, comes before the Assembly and makes a long speech denounc- 
ing the tyrant (who is actually present), calling upon his fellow-citizens 
to rise and fight for their freedom: 


And the Syracusans were roused by his speech and looked to their allies 
for support. When the Spartan Pharacides, the commander of the allied 
naval force, came forward to address them, everyone thought he would 
take the lead in their fight for freedom. But he had close ties with the 
tyrant, and said that he had been sent to fight the Carthaginians, not to 
destroy the rule of Dionysius. (70.1-2) 


The story, of course, cannot be taken seriously. If anyone had at- 
tempted to make a speech of this kind, he would have been promptly 
suppressed by the tyrant's guards. It seems that Timaeus, for the mo- 
ment, ceased to consider what was likely to happen, and asked his read- 
ers to imagine what kind of speech a true lover of freedom might make. 
The speech was a means for him to express his own feelings about 
Dionysius and about tyrants generally. 

We can be reasonably confident in identifying the speech as "pure 
Timaeus." !! It reads like carefully written Hellenistic prose. Hiatus is 
avoided altogether, the vocabulary and syntax are orthodox, and the 
sentences are not inconveniently long or arranged in any elaborate anti- 
thetic pattern. But it does not have the structure ordinary rhetorical 


"Cf. e.g., Meister (note 5 above) 91-95; K. F. Stroheker, Dionysios I (Wiesbaden 
- -1958).17. It cannot. be denied that there is an element of circularity in all Quellen&ritzk. 
If we claim that Diodorus is using Timaeus because his narrative shows Timaean charac- 
teristics, and we also use Diodorus' text to draw conclusions about Timaeus' manner of 
writing, our conclusions are justified only if everything fits together when we make these 
assumptions and no other assumptions yield such a satisfactory result. 

HAs critics agree, including Laqueur, RE VIA 1142. 
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standards would require. It offers only a string of reasons "why we 
should rise against Dionysius," stated one after the other: 

1. Unless we recover our freedom, we have no incentive to win the 
war; the Carthaginians will not be worse masters than Dionysius. 

2. Dionysius has treated us as badly as any city captured in war. It 
is more important to destroy his power than to be free of the war with 
Carthage. 

3. (A rhetorical question.) Shall we face death facing the Cartha- 
ginians, but not dare raise our voices against Dionysius? 

4. Any pretence of comparing Dionysius with Gelon is absurd 
(some detail is given to support this statement). 

5. He does not know how to fight the Carthaginians. He lost Gela, 
Camarina, Messana. We are the only city left. 

6. When we trusted him with the strategia, he betrayed the trust, 
killing and exiling his opponents and dishonoring their wives. 

7. If we submit to him, we are betraying our great traditions 
(some achievements from the past are recalled). 

8. Now is our opportunity. We have arms and allies. 

9. We cannot expect an irreligious leader to win the war. 

10. It is to his advantage to prolong the war. He has failed to 
make use of opportunities to win. 

11. We have just won a victory in his absence. Let us find a new 
leader. 

12. The gods will be on our side if we throw out a leader whom 
they hate. 

Polybius might be writing about this speech when he complains 
that Timaeus' speeches show his lack of political experience, that he 
fails to convey any sense of reality, any Éuaoiq TOV npayuátwv, and 
that he is totally lacking in rhetorical expertise (25h.4-1.4). “Very few 
Occasions," he says, 


permit a speaker to use all the (theoretically) possible arguments.'? Most 
occasions permit only brief use of some of these arguments. Some argu- 


“navtag óu18éo8at tous £vóvraq Aóyoug. The meaning of this phrase can be 
seen from the way Dionysius of Halicarnassus uscs it in De Thuc. 15. He expresses sur- 
prise that Thucydides gives the full speech of the Spartan envoys to Athens in 425 (4.17- 
20). but gives no details of the arguments used by the Athenian envoys to Sparta in 430 
(2.59.2): ov yap dy ye àc8eve(a Guváueoq EEeipyeto nepi üuporépov TOÙG &vóvraq 
£üpeiv te kai £&eimeiv Adyoug, "to express the arguments inherent in the two situations” 
(Usher, Loeb ed.), “stating the possible arguments in both cases" (Pritchett, Dionyszus of 
Halicarnassus, On Thucydides [Berkeley 1975]). 
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ments are appropriate for speakers in our own day, others for speakers in 
the past; and some are acceptable to Aetolians, others to Peloponnesians, 
others to Athenians. .'5. . To go through all the possible arguments, as 
Timaeus does, trying to imagine how a speaker would meet the needs of 
every possible occasion, produces a completely unreal speech, like some 
young student's effort in a school exercise. Indeed, many who have tried 
this procedure have found it to result in complete disaster, have won no 
respect from their audiences. What is required is to pick out the suitable 
arguments for the particular occasion." 


A few pages earlier (25a),!° just after accusing Timaeus of distort- 
ing the truth by ignoring what was actually said, Polybius says that "he 
makes up his own mind how a case should be presented and then lists all 
the arguments," rtpo8£uevoa oq Sei onerjvau návraq ċappetta 
tole pn8évrac Aóyouc kai tà rrapertóueva rois npáypaoiv oütoq wc 
àv ei tiq Ev Oiarpifir] ripóq ürtó8eotv &£ruxeipoin. Grammatically this 
could mean “he enumerates all the speeches that were delivered," ! but 
this misses the point and does not fit the comparison with a student try- 
ing to show how clever he is (that he has done his homework and studied 
the handbooks). In any case Polybius insists that Timaeus fails to report 
the actual speeches and gives his own compositions instead, toUG prj8év- 
toG Aóyouc kai rjv aitiav!”? rrapaotoróv, pevdy 6 avti toütov ni- 
x£eipriuata kai SieEaSikous AEywv Adyous (25b.4). The AÓyot must be 
"arguments" and the complaint must be the same as in 25i. When Poly- 
bius (in 25a) writes ón8&vtaq rather than pn8noouévoug or ole Sel 
pnerjvau, 5 he must mean "arguments which he supposes were used," 


"There appears to be a lacuna in the text at this point. 

"návrag ót:Ei£vai Tole £vóvraq Adyous, 6 noiri Tipatos, mpd¢ nacav UndBeow 
eUPEGIAOYOV, TEAEWS AVGANGEC Kai HEIpAKid@dec Kai SiatpiBiKov Haivetat, kai TOAAOIC 
anotuxiag aitov dn toute yéyovev Kai Katappovijcewc’ TÒ 5é TOUS GppdZovtac kai 
Katpious dei AauBávew, Tout avakyaiov (251.5). Paton (Loeb. ed) offers a good transla- 
tion and Walbank (note 8 above) a useful paraphrase, but Pédech (Budé ed.) can hardly 
be right in taking Aóyot to mean "discours." 

15252 is a short separate excerpt, whether from an earlier or later chapter in the 
book than 25h cannot be determined with certainty. 

“This is in fact how it is translated by both Paton and Pédech. 

"The "reason" can hardly be “the reason for the speech" (that would, in any case, 
more probably be mpogacic, not aitia), but must be "the reason why it succeeded or 
failed in its object.” Cf. 251.8. 

One must of course ask how exactly the excerptor has reproduced Polybius’ text. 
It is just possible that the text had évovtac, and that the excerptor thought it meant 
pnbévrac. 
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just as Thucydides (1.22.1), in announcing his intention to keep Ott Êy- 
yútata tfj; Euurtáong vvouna tov àAn8GG Agx0Évtov, means “as 
close as possible to the general argument of what (so I suppose) was ac- 
tually said." '? 

The phrase tà napenópeva roig rpáypagiv must also be inter- 
preted in a way that suits the context. Walbank?? lists the other passages 
in which Polybius uses similar expressions, and it is 2.56.10 that pro- 
vides the key. Here Polybius is finding fault with Phylarchus for his 
"tragic" style of historiography, and he says that historians should not 
try to shock their readers with portents and terrors, oU6é toUq £voEXop- 
évouc Adyouc Cntetv kal tà napenópeva roig UnoKeméevoic &Ea- 
piGugic8a, Kabdnep oi tpayoóioypádoor, tõv 62 npax8évrov Kai 
pn8évrov Kat GANnGELav aütóv uvnuoveúsiv. These napenópeva are 
not actual consequences, but, like the Aóyot, they are utterances or 
thoughts consequent on or induced by events, by good or ill fortune, 
such as those tragic poets put in the mouths of their characters.?! 

Further confirmation of Polybius' criticism seems to be offered us 
in Diodorus' report of the debate in Syracuse after the Athenian surren- 
der in 418 s.c. Diodorus and Plutarch (who cites Timaeus as his source) 
report that Hermocrates failed to get a hearing when he made a plea for 
clemency towards the Athenian prisoners, saying that "to bear the for- 
tune of victory with human moderation was a finer thing than the vic- 
tory itself."?? And, according to Timaeus, he was able to send a message 
to the Athenian generals, Nicias and Demosthenes, warning them that 
a death sentence was inevitable, so that they could anticipate it by tak- 
ing their own lives.? 

Plutarch describes the debate as beginning with a speech by "the 
demagogue" Eurycles, proposing that Nicias and Demosthenes be put 
to death and the rest of the Athenians be sent to the quarries. This pro- 


Since Thucydides often could not know "what was actually said," his statement 
becomes illogical if one does not supply the parenthesis. Cf. C. F. Fornara, The Nature 
of History in Ancient Greece and Rome (Berkeley 1983) 144 who thinks there is a "di- 
lemna" that needs explanation. 

“Commentary on Polybius, note on 12.25a. He adopts the translation "concom- 
mitant details" from LS]. 

“| Likewise it was said of Sappho that she described the passion of love £x tv nape- 
nopévwv Kai EK Tig àAn8e(aq auth (De Sublim. 10.1). 

?*óy S KOAALOV EOTI TOU viküv TO thv vikmv £veykeiv àvOporüvoq, Diod. 13.19.5-6; 
Plut. Nic. 28.3 = FGrH 566 F.100b. 

°F 101 = Plut. Nic. 28.5. 
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posal was well received, so that Hermocrates was shouted down (OÙ p£- 
tpiwe £8opufri8n) and Gylippus met with an equally rude reception 
when he asked permission to take the Athenian generals alive to Sparta. 
Diodorus describes the "demagogue's" speech and the attempt of Her- 
mocrates to gain a hearing,?* but he says nothing of Gylippus' request, 
and brings on the elderly Nicolaus as a speaker, giving him a long 
speech in which he pleads for clemency towards the Athenians.?? His 
speech is said to be quite effective (13.28.1), but Gylippus follows with 
what is clearly meant to be a "typically Spartan" speech, denouncing 
everything that the Athenians have done and demanding the death pen- 
alty for Nicias and Demosthenes (28-32). 'The motion is carried, and 
the sentence carried out immediately (33.1). 

It cannot be proved that Diodorus took any of these speeches from 
Timaeus. It may be thought, indeed, that Gylippus’ speech must be 
from Ephorus,?Ó though it is possible that Timaeus represented him as 
changing his mind and gave him a second speech at the close of the 
debate. But Nicolaus' speech may reasonably be claimed as Timaean, 
because it seems to illustrate the criticisms of Polybius even better than 
does the speech of Theodorus. In this long and exceedingly wearisome 
speech, Nicolaus presents a string of conventional, general arguments 
in favor of clemency — not unlike the unimaginative student of whom 
Polybius speaks, who has studied the handbooks but has no notion of 
the kind of argument that will be appreciated in the Assembly. The 
element of paradox in the speech is also quite typical of Timaeus. Nico- 
laus has lost two sons in the war, and might have been expected to be 
bitter towards the Athenians; and he arouses special sympathy when he 
has to be helped onto the platform by his servants. We could not quarrel 
with Polybius if he told us that the speech was pure fiction. 

Polybius says nothing about any of these speeches (not, at least, in 
the surviving excerpts from Book XII), but he criticizes Timaeus very 
severely for the speech that he gives Hermocrates at the Congress of Gela 


?113.19.4. He calls the demagogue Diocles, which is generally thought to be his 

correct name (cf. Ki. Pauly s.v. Diokles [3]). 
- %13.19.6-27.6. - ai g 

Diodorus was certainly familiar with Ephorus' account of the Athenian expedi- 
tion to Sicily, though it does not follow that he had the text in front of him as he wrote. 
How much he took from Ephorus, how much from Timaeus, are matters of controversy 
that need not concern us here. Meister (note 5 above) 63, is inclined to believe that Ti- 
maeus is responsible for the debate, the 'Redeagon' as he calls it. 
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in 424. He thinks Timaeus is showing how ignorant he is of the realities 
of political debate if he makes Hermocrates (whom he admires!) utter 
nothing more than a series of trite platitudes, first thanking the organiz- 
ers of the congress, who have arranged that it shall be attended only by 
men who know the difference between peace and war, and then quoting 
Homer and Euripides and familiar proverbial sayings to remind them 
how different peace is from war. It reminds Polybius of some student of 
rhetoric writing one of his first exercises? 

The evidence considered so far indicates that some of Timaeus' 
speeches were of poor quality, but it does not prove that all of them were 
worthless. Indeed, Cicero would hardly have praised his magna elo- 
quentia and sententiarum varietas? if that were so. It is possible that 
Polybius has been unfair to this speech.?? Thucydides provided Hermo- 
crates with a notable speech on this occasion (4.59-64), and since Ti- 
maeus must have known it, he was faced with the alternative of "im- 
proving on it"?? or contenting himself with summarizing it briefly. 

Thucydides (4.59.2) makes Hermocrates begin by saying “Why 
should anyone speak at length about the evils of war to an audience that 
is all too familiar with them?" Thisis apparently just what Timaeus also 
makes him say.?! And later in the speech there is a reference to the bless- 
ings of peace "about which so much could be said" (62.2). Timaeus 
seems to have put in some of the remarks 60a v urikei Adywv av TIC 
d1€AGo1. Has he perhaps restored some of the akprnyopia of the actual 
speech, which Thucydides cut out? Polybius clearly wants us to believe 
that Timaeus gave Hermocrates nothing to say except these conven- 
tional introductory remarks. It is hard to believe that this is correct, but 
we can only conjecture how Timaeus may have altered (or summarized) 
the rest of the Thucydidean speech. 

One way in which he could have "done better than Thucydides" 
was by offering other speeches supposed to have been delivered on this 
occasion. Thucydides (4.58) says that "many different opinions" were 
expressed there, and when Diodorus (11.1) speaks of the Snunyopiat at 


"Polyb. 12.25k-26.6. The passage is too long for quotation zn extenso. 

“De Oratore 2.14.58 = FGrH 566 T.20. 

“Cf. Jacoby FGrH IIb, p. 554; Walbank (note 8 above) II pp. 400-01. 

"Plutarch (Nic. 1) is offended by his attempts to "improve on” some of the finest 
passages in Thucydides. 

? Polyb. 12.25k.6. Polybius never mentions the Thucydidean speech (though he 
must have known it). 
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the congress in Corinth, we may suspect that Timaeus offered one or 
more speeches besides that of Gelon's envoys, just as he offered several of 
the speeches in the Syracusan debate about the Athenian prisoners of 
war. Thucydides liked to offer pairs of speeches, pro and contra, and in 
the crucial congress at Sparta which led to the declaration of war, he 
offered a larger group (1.67-86), finishing with the "typically Spartan" 
speech of the ephor Sthenelaidas (like Gylippus' speech at Syracuse). 
Sometimes the issue was a death sentence, as in the Melian dialogue and 
in the speeches of the Plataeans and the Thebans at Plataea (3.53-67) 
.and those of Cleon and Diodotus in Athens (3.37-48). He does not give 
any of the speeches in the Gy@v tri; 6o&rns which followed and which 
led to the reversal of the death sentence against the Mytilenians (3.49). 

Diodorus is our only authority for a debate in Syracuse in which 
the life of a man is at stake. He describes (11.92) how Ducetius, the 
leader of the Sicel uprising, fled to Syracuse after his final defeat and 
took refuge as a suppliant at the altars in the agora. A meeting of the 
Assembly was called to decide his fate: 


Some of the men who spoke regularly in the Assembly urged that he be 
punished as an enemy, that fitting punishment be exacted from him for 
the crimes that he had committed; but the most cultivated older men (oi 
xapiéctarot tàv npgoBurépov) came forward to say that they should 
spare the life of the suppliant, and bear in mind his misfortune and the 
nemesis of the gods; and they should consider not what Ducetius deserved 
to suffer, but what it was fitting for them to do; it was not right for them 
to kill a man whom Fortune had struck down, but to observe their pious 
duty towards the gods and at the same time save the life of a suppliant. 
That was what was worthy of a generous people (GEtov eivat tfjg toU 
órjiou peyadowuxiac). 


Thanks to Polybius the argument and the language can be identi- 
fied as borrowed from Timaeus. Timaeus, in a later book (F.35), ac- 
cused Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes, of “prostituting the 
upper parts of his body,” and Polybius rebukes him for using such offen- 
sive language, saying: 

Just as persons of any intelligence, when they decide to take vengeance on 

their enemy, consider first not what the man who faces them deserves to 

suffer, but what it is fitting for them to do, so in choosing what accusa- 
tions to make we must consider first not what accusation is justified, but 
what it is fitting for us to say— that is the essential thing. (12.14.3-4) 


Polybius is reminding readers of what Timaeus had said in an ear- 
lier book: that he should be consistent with himself, and remember 
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what he makes one of his own speakers say.” And Timaeus must surely 
have expected his readers to approve the u£yaAowyuxía of the Syracu- 
sans, when they spared the life of Ducetius, and to deplore their lack of 
mercy towards the Athenians. He will have contrasted the earlier de- 
bate, in which oi xapiéctarot prevailed, with the later, in which they 
took the advice of a demagogue and a Spartan. 

Timaeus’ readers would know just as well as Polybius that these 
speeches were not reported kat àArj8giav, because Timaeus had little 
hope of recovering "what was actually said" by any speaker earlier than 
Timoleon, although he may sometimes have adapted a speech from an 
older writer, from Thucydides or Philistus or Ephorus. But it is likely 
that his readers enjoyed being shown what a speaker “might have said," 
equally whether the speech was written by an historian or a dramatist, 
and that they were much concerned with the "ethical" quality of his 
speeches. Was the speech of Theodorus the kind of speech that a tyrant- 
hater might deliver? Were the speeches of Nicolaus and Gylippus ap- 
propriate to the characters of the speakers, a kindly old man and a Spar- 
tan? Some readers of Timaeus' day perhaps judged historians' speeches 
not by the standards of historians and rhetoricians, but by those of the 
New Comedy.*? 

If these standards are applied, Theodorus’ speech, though clearly 
àvaAnr8ng, “not true to life," because it could not have been delivered 
in that situation, might be appreciated as showing how a Greek accus- 
tomed to free government must have felt about Dionysius and why he 
wanted to see his power destroyed. And if Timaeus wrote a speech for 
the demagogue Diocles, urging severe treatment for the Athenian pris- 
onérs, its intent would be, partly at least, to show how politicians of the- - 
“Cleon type” were likely to argue.** 


“Cf. Polybius (12.14.3), o0 ToUTO Npwtov okortoüvtai ti naðeiv G£iOq otv ó 
nÀnciov, GAAG tí nowiv aütoiq npgrtet, with Diodorus (11.92.3), Seiv yàp okoneiv ov ti 
na8eiv á£ióq £ott Aoukétiog, GAAQ Ti rpéner MPGEat Zupakooioq. Polybius writes rtotelv 
instead of rtpüEai in order to avoid hiatus. 

“There is of course the direct statement of Callisthenes (FGrH 124, F.44), dei tov 
Ypàoziv rt reipopevov pů aotoxeiv TOU rtpooomou, GAA oikeioq AUT Te kai toig 
Tpáyjaot touc Aóyouq sivat. 

"Like Cleon's speech in Thuc. 3.37 40, Gylippus's speech was certainly supposed 
to be typically Spartan. Diodorus (13.52.2) says that when Endius came to Athens in 410 
as head of a Spartan peace mission, he spoke "briefly and laconically," and he gives his 
actual words (Expiva ph rapaAingiv toùg pndévtas Aóyouq), and says that the dema- 
gogue Cleophon then spoke. These must have been speeches in Ephorus' history, perhaps 
with the intention of comparing what happened in Syracuse in 413 with what happened 
in Athens in 410. On both occasions it was the demagogue that prevailed. 
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If Timaeus’ speeches were meant to show differences in character 
and attitude, it would be particularly interesting to see what kind of 
argument he developed for Nicias and Alcibiades, for the two Dionysii 
and Dion and Philistus, and of course for Timoleon and Agathocles and 
their opponents, and for Pyrrhus. It must be presumed that his history 
contained numerous speeches, and that Diodorus is thinking of him, 
among others, in his preface to Book XX, when he expresses his disap- 
proval of historians who interrupt their narrative with too many 
speeches. When he reached this stage in his history, he had begun to 
lose faith in Timaeus. He thought the latter’s treatment of Agathocles 
quite unsatisfactory,*? though that need not mean that he had found 
another source to take his place. 

Diodorus frequently mentions speeches or gives brief descriptions 
of them when he is following Timaeus’ narrative in describing events in 
the West. Timaeus may have written speeches for some of the embassies 
that came to Sicily to Gelon and Hiero,*® but one cannot suppose that 
he gave rtp£oBeurikoi Aóyot for every diplomatic occasion that he de- 
scribed. We are told that he had something to say about the speech that 
Gorgias made when he came to Athens representing Leontini in 427 — 
the famous speech that amazed the Athenians by its innovations in style 
and language" — but he would have been a very bold man if he at- 
tempted to compose a Gorgianic oration, and we should certainly have 
heard of it if he had done so. 

Many opportunities for speeches would present themselves in de- 
scribing the Athenian expedition to Sicily and the siege of Syracuse. 
When Plutarch finds fault with Timaeus for attempting to improve on 
the Thucydidean account,?? he says nothing of speeches, but Timaeus 
perhaps made a special effort to dramatize the agony of the Athenians 
during the last days before their surrender. Diodorus describes the 
council of war at which Demosthenes proposed that they sail away to 
Athens. and Nicias disagreed (18.12.1-2), Nicias' passionate appeal to 
the trierarchs and sailors (13.15.1-3), and the discussion in front of the 
generals’ tents, when Demosthenes wanted to make a last attempt to 


9:31.17.1-8 = FGrH 566 F.124d. 

Diod. 11.26.1; 51.1. Cf. also the activity of the Sybarite exiles at Sparta and 
Athens (12.10.3). 

*'F.137 = Dion. Hal. Lysias 5. 

"Plut. Nic. 1. Cf. p. 359 and note 30 above. 
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escape by sea and Nicias insisted that they must retreat overland 
(18.18.1-3). There could certainly be some Timaean speeches here. 

Diodorus also mentions a speech of Hermocrates, urging the Syra- 
cusans to block all the escape routes (13.18.3-4), and since Timaeus 
admired Hermocrates, he may have found occasion to give him further 
speeches in describing his adventures after 413.?? But his hand can be 
seen more clearly in Diodorus' description of the stormy debates in 
Acragas when it was under siege (13.87-88), and in his account of the 
series of scenes in the Syracusan Assembly, where the speeches of Diony- 
sius marked the stages in his rise to power —his denunciations of the 
Syracusan strategoi, which led to his own election to the board and then 
his appointment as strategos autocrator, and finally his request for a 
bodyguard (13.91-95). 

Timaeus undoubtedly believed that Dionysius, like most Greek ty- 
rants, won initial support by taking advantage of a national crisis, de- 
nouncing office holders and other leading politicians, raising money by 
having their property confiscated when they were found guilty of trea- 
son, using the money to pay mercenary soldiers a better wage (93.2-3), 
and finally making his position secure by declaring that his life was in 
danger and that he needed a bodyguard. If Timaeus wanted to show his 
readers that Dionysius made himself tyrant in this time-honored way, 
and also what manner of man he was, he would hardly refuse them full 
versions of some of his speeches. 

Some speeches are mentioned in the narrative that follows in 
Diodorus, and it is easy to see why Timaeus might have chosen to give 
full versions of some of them. Diodorus describes a speech by Laomedon 
of Messana to the rebel forces marching towards Syracuse (14.40.4-5, 
399 B.c.), warning them that their expedition is not sanctioned by any 
vote of the people of Messana. When the Messenian members of the 
force hear this, they refuse to march any further, and the attempt at 
rebellion against the tyrant comes to nothing. The speech, if given in 
full, would be a way of showing how little chance of success an uprising 
could have without formal support from outside. The attempt of 
Theodorus to start a movement against Dionysius also fails when it be- 
comes clear that the Spartan allies will not support it.*? Diodorus’ narra- 


?"Diodorus also mentions debates in Syracuse, nepi aüroü NOAA@Y Adywv yivo- 
uévwv Ev Tals EkkAnoiaiq (13.63.6). 
"Cf. pp. 354 55 above. 
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tive suggests that Timaeus may have offered a series of four speeches to 
explain the course of events. First there is an attempt by Dionysius to 
appease the discontented citizens: “He summoned an Assembly and 
praised them (for their success at sea during his absence) and urged 
them to have confidence, promising that he would soon put an end to 
the war” (14.64.5). This speech motivates Theodorus’ outburst, and 
when he is finished, the Spartan admiral, Pharacides, speaks briefly 
("laconically," no doubt), showing himself loyal to Dionysius (70.1-2). 
The tale of the abortive rising is formally closed when Dionysius ad- 
dresses the populace with "kindly words" in a later Assembly (70.3). The 
series of speeches begins and ends with a speech by Dionysius. 
Diodorus reports an earlier speech by Dionysius (45.2-4, 398 B.c.), 
explaining that "this is the right time to renew the war with Carthage," 
when the Carthaginians are weakened by the plague and there is a good 
chance of cooperation from the Greek cities that have been under their 
yoke. If this speech, like others by the tyrant,*! was given in full by Ti- 
maeus, we can begin to defend him against the criticisms of Polybius, 
and argue that even if his speeches are fictitious, he is nevertheless giv- 
ing coherence to his narrative when he shows how Dionysius, by clever 
oratory, contrives to maintain himself in power by skillful explanation 
of his actions and his needs — not always with complete dishonesty. 
Timaeus’ account of the later years of Dionysius I cannot be recov- 
ered, but thanks to Plutarch (who made extensive use of Timaeus in his 
Dion and T?moleon),? we learn that some noteworthy speeches were 
given to Dion. Plutarch describes how, as he entered Syracuse with his 
invading troops, he mounted a sundial in order to address the citizens, *? 
urging them to keep a firm hold on their liberty (Dion 29.3). This 
speech was evidently intended as an ambiguous omen, since a sundial 


1 Another Timaean speech may be indicated at 14.96.1-2 (392 B.c.), when Diony- 
sius refuses to fight a pitched battle with the Carthaginians, despite the insistence of the 
"minor dynast" Agyris and his supporters. 

“Plutarch cites Timaeus in Dion 6, 14, 31, 35, and 36, and there are many Ti- 
maean features in the story as he tells it. Cf. W. H. Porter, Plutarch, Life of Dion (Dub- 
lin 1952) xxvii xxix, and R. Flaceliére and E. Chambry, Plutarque: Vies, Dion— Brutus 
XIV (Paris 1978) 8-13. Diodorus is clearly no longer using Timaeus as his main source in 
-- Book XVI...For-attempts to identify his sources in this book see Marta Sordi, Diodor? 
Siculi Bibliothecae Liber XVI (Florence 1969) and Meister (note 5 above) 109-18. 

"In Diodorus’ account, which may be based on Ephorus (note 42 above), Dion 
introduces himself as a liberator to Syracusans in a kow) ékkAnoía outside the walls be- 
fore entering the city (16.10.3). The speech from the sundial seems to be Timaeus' alter- 
native to this more formal occasion. 
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was a symbol of change (29.5), and some stormy scenes in the Assembly 
follow, with Dion confronting Heraclides (32-33) —a good opportunity 
for an agon, if not for a series of speeches. And before Dion withdraws 
to Leontini with his xenoz, he makes a final passionate appeal to the 
people, "stretching out his hands to the Syracusans, and pointing to the 
acropolis, filled with their enemies, who could be seen peering over the 
walls and watching what went on" (39.1). 

An even more dramatic scene occurs in Leontini, when a deputa- 
tion to Dion arrives in the grey dawn, bringing him the news that Nyp- 
sius and the mercenaries of Dionysius II have broken out of the acropolis 
and gained control of the city. In a hastily summoned Assembly they 
plead with Dion to return and save his own city, and in the dead silence 
that follows Dion rises to reply, scarcely able to control his tears. Ti- 
maeus' description clearly made a great impression on Plutarch, and he 
must be quoting or adapting his text in the brief speech that he gives to 
Dion: 


Men of the Peloponnese and allies, ! called you here to decide for your- 
selves what you should do. It is not for me to take time considering what I 
should do if Syracuse is being destroyed, but if I could not save it — I shall 
go to perish in the fire and find a tomb in the ruins of my native city." As 
for you, you have your task, if you are still ready to come to our aid de- 
spite our folly and our desperate plight. Raise up the city of the Syracu- 
sans where it has fallen. But if you blame the Syracusans for their troubles 
and refuse to help them, for your brave exploits in the past, at least, and 
your loyalty to me may you receive due reward from the gods, and re- 
member Dion, who never deserted you when you suffered injustice in the 
past and when his fellow citizens were struck down did not desert 
them. (43.2-6) 


The response of course is immediate. The xenoz leap up with a 
shout, eager to be led to Syracuse. The rest of Dion's story, as Plutarch 
tells it, hardly calls for formal speeches, though there may have been 
some passages of dialogue.*? 

Plutarch seems to tell us that Timaeus used speeches very effec- 
tively in order to dramatize his "great scenes,” and in his Timoleon he 
seems to be equally appreciative of Timaeus' gifts as a story-teller. Ti- 


Nguoi 6€ nepi £uauroD BouAeUedBal kaAGq OUK £xei upakoucóv AMOAAUHEVWV, 
GAA'ei o@oal Lh óuvaiumv, áneui . . . . £vraonoóuevoc. Timaeus may have used this 
somewhat unorthodox syntax to indicate Dion's great anguish and agitation. 

“SNotably in the scene where he is re-united with his wife (Dzon 51.1-5). 
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maeus had great admiration and respect for Timoleon,*6 and one might 
expect that he would devise some speeches for him. Plutarch says that 
he made many public speeches later in his life, Ónunyopóv npóq roüq 
Zupaxooíoug (Timol, 36.5), in which he admitted how much he owed 
to Fortune for his successes, and he also mentions the public accusations 
he had to face (37.2-3), but there is only one place where he clearly 
indicates that he found a full speech in his source. This is before the 
Battle of the Crimisus (26).*” 

When some mules appeared carrying a load of wild celery 
(OEAIvov), the troops thought that this was an omen of disaster, because 
wreaths from this plant were commonly placed on tombstones, and Ti- 
moleon had to explain that it was really a prediction of victory, because 

‘victors at the Isthmian games received crowns of wild celery: 


Timoleon stopped the line of march, and, besides other remarks suited to 
the occasion, told them that the crown of victory had come to them of its 
own accord before they won it. 


Timaeus may have intended a comparison with the ambiguous 
omen of the sundial from which Dion made his speech. But if he wanted 
Timoleon to appear as a man who scorned demagogic methods, he may 
not have given him many speeches. Agathocles, on the other hand, is 
represented by Diodorus as an extremely effective orator, even more 
persuasive than Dionysius I. He is said to obtain his initial election as 
strategos by accusing others of anti-democratic tendencies (19.3.5; 6.4; 
9.1), ónpavyoyricag rtoikíAoG rà nAn (5.5), and he has himself ap- 
pointed strategos autocrator, Tov ŌNHOTIKÒV ürtokpivóuevog and náv- 
tag AóyoiG $i Aav8pornoi; ónpayoyüv (9.2-6). 

In one of the surviving excerpts from Book XXI, Diodorus says 
that Timaeus was grossly prejudiced against Agathocles and that this 
part of his history is less trustworthy than his earlier books (21.17). Some 
take this to mean that he has abandoned Timaeus as a source in Books 


‘Cf. F.119a, b, and c = Polyb. 12.23.4; Plut. Timol. 36; Cic. Ad Fam. 5.12.7; 
T.13 = Marcellinus Vit. Thuc. 27. 
"Polybius (12.25.7 and 26a = F.31a and b) is very scornful about a "speech be- 
fore battle" that Timaeus-gives to Timoleon, in which he tells the soldiers that Cartha- 
ginians, though vastly superior in numbers, are to be despised because they come from 
the "desert" continent of Libya (which is not all desert, Polybius protests) and because 
they are so prudish as to wear reptGopata under their chitons. Was Timaeus trying to 
show a rather heavy-handed attempt of Timoleon to talk in a language that "simple 
coarse soldiers" would appreciate? 
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XIX and XX, and is following some other writer's account, perhaps 
that of Duris of Samos. I cannot accept this conclusion, but this is not 
the place to argue the point in detail, and I must be content to point out 
that Diodorus never says he is following another source, and his account 
is in fact extremely unfavorable to Agathocles and has many of the same 
Timaean characteristics as his account of Dionysius I in Books XIII and 
XIV. In particular it presents Agathocles as displaying his rhetorical 
yonrteía in two "great scenes," which are comparable to the great scenes 
in which Dion is protagonist. 

Shortly after landing in Africa with his army in 310, he is shown 
persuading his men that their ships must be burnt because he has made 
a vow to Demeter that he will do so and they have promised him victory 
if he keeps his promise (20.7.1-5). In the following year he needs all the 
power of his persuasive speech to save his life. His son, Agatharchus, 
quarrels with Lyciscus, one of the generals, after a drinking session, 
and, like Alexander in his quarrel with Cleitus, stabs him in the ribs 
with a spear snatched from one of the guards, killing him instantly. The 
army challenges Agathocles to surrender his son or himself, and in re- 
sponse he appears before them in simple civilian dress, like Gelon when 
he defended his whole career to the people of Syracuse,Ó? and, as 
Diodorus describes it in almost absurdly inadequate language: 


He presented arguments appropriate to the occasion, and after remind- 
ing them of what he had accomplished in the past, said that he was ready 
to die, if that should be thought expedient by his comrades in arms. 


He dxaws his sword, as though to kill himself, but is restrained by 
the sbouts of the crowd. Good feeling is restored, he leads them out to 
battle, and they win a victory (20.33-34). It can hardly be doubted that 
Timaeus gave both these speeches in full. 

A list of possible Timaean speeches can be compiled by noting 
suitable occasions for a speech in Diodorus' narrative.? It cannot of 
course be determined how often Timaeus actually gave the speaker a 


Cf., e.g., T. Orlandini, "Duride in Diodoro XIX-XXL," La parola del passato 
19 (1964) 216-26, who thinks Diodorus may be attempting to combine two sources. It 
seems to me much more likely that he is following Timaeus, possibly adding occasional 
details from another writer. Cf. the cautious remarks of Meister (note 5 above) 131-36 
(with bibliography) and F. Biziére, Diodore de Sicile, Livre XIX (Paris 1975) xvii-xviii. 

"Diod. 11.26. Cf. p. 6 above. 

?'In addition to those already discussed, the following passages might be listed: 
13.2.6; 4.1-5; 7.2; 41.5; 15.74.5; 19.102.3-5; 20.4.6; 16.1: 40.1-4; 42.2-5; 64.1. 
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full speech to meet the occasion. But when Diodorus, in his proem to 
Book XX, complains of writers who interrupt their narrative with too 
many speeches,?' one must certainly suspect that he is thinking of Ti- 
maeus and that there were numerous speeches in this part of his history. 
There is only one reference to a speech in the excerpts from Book 
XXI —a speech, surely, that Timaeus cannot have refused to give his 
readers. When Agathocles is near death, he summons a meeting of the 
Syracusan Assembly, denounces his grandson Archagathus as a mur- 
derer, calls upon the people to punish him, and declares his intention of 
restoring democracy in Syracuse (21.16.4). There is nothing to tell us 
what sort of speeches Timaeus may have given to Pyrrhus and Roman 
and Tarentine speakers in the closing books of his history. 

Sceptics who refuse to admit that Diodorus was dependent on Ti- 
maeus in his later books will question the value of evidence extracted 
from his narrative, but it demands attention nevertheless when it is seen 
to match so closely the evidence from Books XI-XIV. It does not help us 
to decide whether the rhetorical criticisms of Polybius are just, but it 
may very well persuade us that he was right when he said that Timaeus' 
speeches were unrealistic and bore no relation at all to tà Aex0évra. 
Perhaps we can go further, borrowing the language of Aristotle's Po- 
etics, and say that Timaeus is trying to tell us not what was in fact said, 
but à äv Aex8&ín, as though to remind us that history is drawing closer 
to poiesis, and appealing to readers who have acquired a taste for fic- 
tion in prose as well as in verse. 


LIONEL PEARSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


5190.1-3. Cf. p. 352 above. 


LOVE IN TERENCE'S EUNUCH: 
THE ORIGINS OF EROTIC SUBJECTIVITY 


Date operam, cum silentio animum attendite, 
ut pernoscati' quid sibi Eunuchus velit. 
— Eunuch, Prologue 44-45 


Like all but one of Terence's comedies, the Eunuch has a double 
plot.! One strand, which serves as the frame story, is based on a rivalry 
between two lovers: a more or less sympathetic young man, though not, 
in this case, destitute or subject to the control of a parsimonious father,? 
versus the vainglorious mercenary soldier familiar in the genre (whose 
role here may derive from Terence himself rather than from Terence’s 
Greek model, a play by Menander also called Eunuch). Terence men- 
tions in his preface that he imported the character of the soldier, and 
also that of a calculating flatterer in the soldier's entourage, from an- 
other play by Menander, and it is possible that the rival in the original 
Eunuch was other than a soldier.) However this may be, in Terence's 
version youth and soldier contend for the attentions of a courtesan, 
who, by the conventions of the genre, which in turn are grounded in 
Athenian social institutions, is a free woman of non-citizen status, and 
ineligible for marriage with a citizen. In our play, the courtesan, whose 


‘Exception: Hecyra. Terence's preference for double plots is frequently noted; Ri- 
chard Levin, “The Double Plots of Terence," CJ 62 (1967) 301-05, ventures some inter- 
pretive generalizations, but they are not persuasive— there is some confusion also in his 
mention of the conclusion to the Eunuch on p. 304. Sander M. Goldberg observes that in 
the extant plays of Menander there is apparently an avoidance of the double plot, even 
where it might easily have been developed: The Making of Menander's Comedy (London 
1980) 56-57; cf. 106-07. 

*Phaedria’s father, in fact, appears later in the play, but not as an obstacle to 
Phaedria's romance; the frame story is plainly of the type involving rivals. See my Roman 
Comedy (Ithaca, N.Y. 1983) 24-29. 

“Walther Ludwig, "Von Terenz zu Menander," Philologus 103 (1959) 26-27, re- 
printed in Eckard Lefèvre, ed., Die Römische Komédie: Plautus und Terenz (Darmstadt 
1973, 387 89, maintains that the rival in Menander's Eunuch was a soldier (see also 
Ludwig's Nachtrag 1971, p. 426); Wolf Steidle, "Menander bei Terenz," RAMus 116 
(1973) 332, n. 100, is inclined to agree. U. Knoche, "Über einige Szenen des Eunuchus," 
NGG New Series 1 (1936), continued in NCC 3 (1938), argued that the rival could not 
have been a soldier in the original Eunuch; cf. Orazio Bianco, Terenzio: problemi e 
aspetti dell’ originalità (Rome 1962) 162. 
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name is Thais, is self-employed, that is, she does not depend upon a 
procurer. 

The competition between the two lovers takes the form of gifts. 
The soldier, called Thraso, has purchased an attractive and cultivated 
young maid, whom he sends to Thais in the escort of his hanger-on, 
Gnatho. Phaedria, as the young inamorato is called, commissions his 
slave Parmeno to deliver to Thais an Aethiopian slave-woman, who is 
decrepit and has no importance, and also a eunuch, from whom the 
play derives its title. The eunuch is, in fact, a poor specimen himself, 
and at the initial presentation by Parmeno and Gnatho, the soldier's 
side has the distinct advantage. When the transaction is complete, how- 
ever, and both the eunuch and the young maid have been admitted into 
Thais’ house, neither will be what they seem. For the maid, whose name 
is Pamphila, is really a free citizen, as so often proves the case in new 
comedy, and will, after she is recognized, be restored to her household, 
over which her elder brother now presides. The role of the eunuch, in 
turn, will be assumed by Phaedria’s younger brother, Chaerea, in order 
that he may gain entry into Thais’ establishment. His motive is an in- 
stant passion he conceived for Pamphila when he noticed her en route to 
Thais’ house, and once inside he presses his affections upon her; that is, 
he rapes her. Later, when Chaerea, the pretended eunuch, is un- 
masked, and Pamphila’s identity is revealed, the way is open to mar- 
riage between two citizens, which is duly arranged. 

The motif of the gifts, then, which is a mechanism in the rivalry of 
Phaedria and the soldier Thraso, is the integument, so to speak, for the 
second strand of the plot, Chaerea’s passion for Pamphila, which is re- 
solved by the device of anagnorists or recognition. The gifts have, one 
may say, a double value: as slaves, the maid and the eunuch have a 
price, and the competition between Thraso and Phaedria is commer- 
cial. The courtesan goes to the highest bidder. As persons, they figure in 
their own narrative, but the relations which they bear to other charac- 
ters impose a special meaning on what Phaedria and the soldier bestow. 
Pamphila is not only a free citizen. Having lost her parents as a child, 
she was reared by Thais’ mother as a kind of foster-sister to the courte- 
san. Thais, then, has a personal interest in recovering authority over 
Pamphila, andthis-automatically gives Thraso the edge over Phaedria 
in their competition, irrespective of the market value of their gifts. At 
the same time, to the extent that Thais' motives are not narrowly avari- 
cious, Phaedria's claims too must exceed mere cash. On his side, he has 
love, not so much his own love for Thais, since this the soldier can 
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match, but Thais' love for him; or perhaps we can say, their mutual 
love. 

I have been sketching the way the plot of the Eunuch, or rather, 
the juncture between its two plot lines, produces a double aspect to the 
rivalry between the youth and the soldier. In one way, it appears as a 
commercial competition between Phaedria and Thraso, to be decided 
by the exchange value of their gifts. But the gifts have also another 
value, since by virtue of their hidden identities they are also persons.‘ 
The position of Thais, in turn, varies according to the conception we 
entertain of the gifts she receives. Her role as courtesan corresponds to 
their material value, the cash interest. Her personal concern for Pam- 
phila, however, opens a moral dimension in which two opposed mo- 
tives, the need to oblige Thraso, and love for Phaedria, both operate. 
We may add that Thais' interest in Pamphila is itself a double one. Cer- 
tainly, there is a sentimental bond, for as girls they had been raised like 
sisters; but there are also practical considerations, since Thais is a rela- 
tive stranger in Athens, and has hopes of securing a patron in Pamphi- 
la's brother Chremes, who is a young man of breeding. These hopes are 
dashed by the rape, but all is made good by the proposed marriage with 
Chaerea. The episodes involving Chaerea and Pamphila, then, react 
throughout on Thais' fortunes, and on the delicate balance between 
love and security that the rivalry between her lovers represents. 

The tension between love and constraint or interest is inscribed in 
the Eunuch from the very beginning, and in such a way as to oblige love 
to accommodate necessity. The first two scenes develop, in a remark- 
ably clear and programmatic manner, several different conceptions of 
erotic passion which served as a source for later writers as different as 
Cicero and Catullus.? What is more, these conceptions have a logic and 
a progress. They are presented in such a way as to suggest the solution to 
a dilemma. The solution may be seen, as one might expect in the case of 
a problem so close to the antinomy of freedom and necessity, as an ideo- 


"The ambiguity here is written into the status of slaves as human property, and is 
exploited also in Plautus’ Captivi. 

*Catullus 109 (see below); perhaps also Catullus 59, echoing Eun. 491 —see Karl 
Büchner, Das Theater des Terenz (Heidelberg 1974) 256-57. Sidney G. Ashmore, 4 
Commentary on Terence's Comedies (Oxford 1908) ad. v., misunderstands the image. 
Cicero quotes Eun. 46, 49 in De nat. deorum 9.72, and Eun. 59-63 in Tusc. 4.76; see F. 
Warren Wright, Cicero and the Theater (Northampton, Mass 1931), and Archibald W. 
Allen, "Elegy and the Classical Attitude Toward Love: Propertius 1.1," YCS 11 (1950) 
262 64. 
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logical and overdetermined construct. In any case, it motivates, I be- 
lieve, the surprising conclusion to the Eunuch, which has shocked and 
offended many readers of the play. It is a harbinger as well of a moment 
in the history of love that found expression in the elegists of the Augus- 
tan principate, and, after another transformation, in the mediaeval tra- 
dition of courtly love. 

The play begins with the entrance of Phaedria, who is debating 
with himself whether to respond to a summons from Thais— similar 
lines survive as a fragment of Menander’s Eunuch, which evidently 
opened in the same way. Phaedria resents that on the previous day 
Thais had barred him from her house. Phaedria’s slave, Parmeno, 
counsels him against a show of independence, which, when he later sub- 
mits, will only leave him more completely in Thais’ power. He goes on to 
explain Thais’ mercurial behavior as follows: “A thing that has neither 
sense nor measure you cannot control by sense. In love, these are all 
inbred vices: insults, suspicions, hostilities, truces, war, peace again; 
when you insist on making such unstable things stable by means of rea- 
son, it’s exactly like trying to be rationally insane” (57-63). The equa- 
tion of love with madness was proverbial at Rome, and is captured in a 
jingle that goes as far back as Plautus: amans amens.’ Nevertheless, it is 
worth teasing out the precise sense of Parmeno’s analysis. If I read him 
right, Parmeno contrasts the mutability of passion with the fixed and 
constant nature of reasoned dispositions. Passionate states are unstable, 
incerta; reason cannot endow them with the stability characteristic of its 
own self-control. Associations based on reason or calculation (ratzo) are 
not disrupted by arbitrary quarrels, any more than enmities are abol- 
ished by sudden reconciliations. Implicit here is a principle of Roman 
social morality: constantza, or consistency, which Cicero lauded in De 
Officiis.? Rational behavior is settled and determinate. Love is in prin- 
ciple the reverse. Fights do not mean that love is over; they are simply 
part of the syndrome, as much as making up again. It is in just this 
compatibility of opposites, this collapse of sustained discriminations, 
that the irrationality of love consists. This is why it is fruitless to resist 
Thais’ call so long as Phaedria is in love. 


5See the dicussion in Büchner (note 5 above) 231-33. 

"Plautus, Mercator 82; cf. Allen (note 5 above) loc. cit. 

*Cic. De off. 1.80-81, 125; on the semantic associations of inconstantia, see the list 
of terms in F. Favory, “Classes dangereuses et crise de l'état," in Texte, Politique, Idéolo- 
gie: Cicéron (Paris 1976) 164. 
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To this advice, Phaedria replies: "What a shameful business. Now 
I realize that she's evil and I'm miserable. I'm fed up and yet I'm burn- 
ing with passion; conscious and aware, alive and alert, I'm dying, and I 
don't know what I'm doing" (70-73). There is a superficial similarity 
between Phaedria's outBurst and Parmeno's theory, which it would 
seem to illustrate.? But in fact, Phaedria takes rather a different line. 
His complaint is not about the irrationality of passion as such. What he 
laments is that his love is abused by a wicked woman, as he imagines 
Thais to be. Like Parmeno, Phaedria exploits the figure of oxymoron, 
but to a different effect. The source of the lover's contradictoriness lies 
not so much in the volatile nature of passion as in the tension between 
love and knowledge or moral awareness. To be sure, love will not be 
dominated, but that is because it is stubborn rather than mutable. 
While Parmeno identifies an opposition between passion and rational- 
ity — his terms are ratzo and consilium — Phaedria sees simply an incon- 
sistency between love and good sense, prudentia, scientia — an inconsis- 
tency that is problematic when the object of desire is undeserving. 

We may call it a debate between an intellectual and an ethical 
view of love. For Parmeno, Phaedria's indignation is the vestigial scru- 
ple of reason that does more harm than good. He counsels his master to 
buy himself off as cheaply as possible, and adds: “Do not torment your- 
self" (the Greek original had, "Don't fight the god" —me theomachei — 
but Terence consistently internalizes the source of passion, as Peter 
Flury has shown).!° “And don't," Parmeno continues, “add to love's 
own miseries; those it possesses, bear properly" (76-78). What Phaedria 
had read as criminal arrogance or hybris (surely the Greek behind con- 
tumelia, 3), Parmeno charges to the essence of amor. 

At this moment, Thais emerges from her house. Parmeno notes 
her entrance with a metaphor drawn from agriculture that is very likely 
Terence's own touch: "There, out she comes, that blight on our prop- 
erty” (nostri fundi calamitas, 79). An entire theme is activated here that 
had been latent in Phaedria's complaint. Thais is, after all, a profes- 
sional courtesan. Her motive is not passion but business, or, as the lover 
perceives it, greed. Phaedria is a type familiar in new comedy, the 


"So Büchner (note 5 above) 231. 

Peter Flury, Liebe und Liebessprache bei Menander, Plautus und Terenz (Hei- 
delberg 1968). The criticisms of Flury's conclusions in Netta Zagagi, Tradition and Orig- 
inality in Plautus: Studies of the Amatory Motifs in Plautine Comedy (Hypomnemata, 
vol. 62) 134-37, while just, do not affect his argument on this point. 
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young wastrel who squanders his fortune on a high-class call-girl, like 
Diniarchus in Plautus’ Truculentus (Parmeno’s image recalls a formu- 
laic phrase in that comedy).!! Thais’ fickleness is not a symptom of love, 
as Parmeno pretended, nor a change of heart, as Phaedria had perhaps 
led one to imagine. It is simply a matter of profit and loss, and, on the 
pattern of the Truculentus, one supposes that Phaedria has come near 
to exhausting his resources, and that another customer, still flush, is on 
the scene. I do not mean, however, that Parmeno’s caustic phrase can- 
cels his little disquisition on love. I have already revealed, what in the 
Greek original was perhaps disclosed in a prologue, that Thais is not so 
mercenary.!” I am remarking rather how Terence, in the thirty-five 
verses of the opening dialogue, has adumbrated the complex of motives, 
mercantile and amatory, that we found implicit in the action by which 
the rivalry between Phaedria and Thraso was dramatized: the presenta- 
tion of gifts, each of which contained, behind its value as a commodity, 
a meaning grounded in personal identity. 

Thais makes her appearance worrying aloud iat Phaedria may 
have misconstrued his exclusion from her house the previous day. By 
this, she undercuts the two accounts of her behavior so far proffered: 
Parmeno's suggestion of love's whimsicality, which derives, on the 
whole, from the lyric tradition, and Phaedria's intimation of avarice or 
malice, in the spirit of comic satire. The situation is thus set for the 
move to a third pattern.!> Phaedria begins by protesting the inequality 
of feeling between himself and Thais, such that he is wounded by rejec- 
tion while she can be indifferent (91-94). Terence will pick up this motif 
again later, in connection with Thraso's passion for Thais, as we shall 


"The phrase is fund? et aedes, Truc. 174, 177, 186, 214; cf. 727; cf. Hans Drexler, 
“Terentiana,” Hermes 73 (1938) 78. Compare also Eun. 128 with Truc. 215. Ludwig 
19-20 (— 378-79) compares Chemes in Eun. with Strabax in Truc. as adulescentes rus- 
tici. 

"Opinions differ on whether a prologue introduced the Menandrian original. In 
favor of a prologue, Eckard Lefévre, Die Expositionstechnik in der Komódien des 
Terenz. (Darmstadt 1969) 19-21, and literature cited at p. 21, n. 24 (not all with equal 
confidence, however); contra: Büchner (note 5 above) 243-44, Steidle (note 3 above) 
526-29. 

——  — — MFhere-is-a-similar;-though -far simpler;-move-in-Menander's Dyscolus (55ff.). 
Chaereas explains to Sostratus that in love affairs with courtesans, haste is of the essence, 
for delay augments passion, while in questions of marriage one must proceed with cau- 
tion. Sostratos, who has decided spontaneously to petition for marriage, changes the 
terms of the discussion by presenting a case where love and honorable intentions coin- 
cide. 
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see. Thais explains that she did not turn Phaedria out because of love 
for anyone else, but rather because it had to be done (faciundum fuit, 
97). We may note how Thais has modified the terms in the discussion of 
her motives. She allows two possible reasons for having excluded Phae- 
dria: that she might have preferred another lover, which she dismisses, 
or that she is under compulsion. Constraint and passion form a correla- 
tive pair of motives, as opposed to the simple or quantitative character 
of greed or romantic moodiness. The tension between them gives Thais' 
character depth or structure. Her object now is to reconcile Phaedria to 
necessity without offense to his role as lover. Thais proceeds matter-of- 
factly, by describing Pamphila's history to the time when the soldier ac- 
quired possession of her. To recover the girl will be difficult, because 
Thraso has become suspicious of Phaedria, and may himself have an eye 
for Pamphila as well. T'hais confesses that her interest in Pamphila is 
both personal, since she is called her sister, and practical, for she hopes 
to provide herself with useful friends by restoring Pamphila to hex fam- 
ily. She asks Phaedria to grant her several days devoted exclusively to 
the soldier, to insure the transfer of the girl. 

Phaedria is outraged. He pretends that the whole story has been 
fabricated, that Thais loves the soldier and fears Pamphila's charms. 
There is a momentary standoff, but Phaedria deflects the argument by 
asking: "Is he the only one who gives?" (163). Here Phaedria mentions 
his own offering of maid and eunuch, which of course signals the sub- 
plot. At the same time, Phaedria has put his case for precedence in 
terms of cash value— he specifies the cost of the maid and eunuch at 
twenty minae. The gifts are ambiguously a kind of purchase price and 
tokens of affection — an ambiguity that will, as we shall see, be exploited 
throughout the play, and inheres in the role of courtesan. Thais, how- 
ever, cannot let the charge stand, and makes a bold move: rather than 
have Phaedria as an enemy (inimicum, 174), she will do as he bids, de- 
spite her own wishes. To which Phaedria replies: "If only you said that 
from the heart (ex animo) and honestly, ‘rather than have you as an 
enemy’! If I could believe that was sincerely said, I could endure any- 
thing” (175-77). 

This is the crucial turn in the argument. Phaedria has demanded 
sincerity. With that, he can allow Thais freedom of action. The lan- 
guage is very careful here, and repays close attention. Phaedria puts his 
faith in the word: utinam istuc verbum diceres, “If you could speak that 
word (or phrase)," Phaedria says, and the slave Parmeno picks it up 
with the remark: "How quickly he collapses, conquered by a single 
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word." It is a matter of belief whether Thais' words reveal what is truly 
in her heart or mind, her anzmus. Phaedria solves the problem of sub- 
mitting to his rival by opening up a space between act and desire or 
feeling. It is the only solution that will preserve both the claims of love 
and a frank acknowledgment of the rival's power. Precisely this situa- 
tion is paradigmatic for the notion of true or sincere love. Thais at once 
assures Phaedria that she is speaking ex animo, citing her previous fa- 
vors toward him as evidence —she does not press an absolute division 
between deeds and words, or what they signify. Phaedria consents to 
two days apart, and Thais says: "I love you for good reason, you do me 
kindness" (186). There is a range of meaning in Thais phrase, bene 
facis, that is difficult to capture, for it recalls beneficium, the kind of 
service by which one wins friends or supporters.!* When Thais spoke of 
providing herself with friends by restoring Pamphila to her family, 
beneficium was the term she employed. With Phaedria it occurs again 
in the same semantic ambience, since Thais's concern not to have Phae- 
dria as an enemy, znzmicus, betrays a quite practical interest, however 
Phaedria may choose to understand her. 

"For these two days, Thais," Phaedria says, "good-bye." Thais re- 
sponds with the coventional Latin interrogative formula of leave-tak- 
ing, "Want anything else?" — which, like a common expression in Ara- 
bic today, requires no answer— but Phaedria responds with a soulful 
plea: "What do I want? That when you're with that soldier of yours, you 
not be with him (praesens absens ut sies); that day and night you love 
me, miss me, dream of me, wait for me, think of me, hope for me, re- 
joice in me, be totally with me— to sum it up, become my soul (anzmus), 
since I am yours" (191-96). 

The idea of love as a communion or exchange of minds or hearts 
sounds romantic.’ It conjures up the kind of conceit the metaphysical 
poets would exploit. The paradox of absence in presence has for us a 
philosophical ring, and the jingle praesens absens appears later in spirit- 
ual contexts.!? These lines, together with his earlier expostulations 


"On the function of the formal Roman ethical vocabulary, including beneficium, 

in the Eunuch, see George M. Pepe, “The Last Scene of Terence's Eunuchus," CW 65 
(1972) 142. ELM z : d 

"The notion that one's animus is elsewhere or in someone else is common in Ro- 
man comedy, and seems a Latin idiom; see Zagagi (note 10 above) 78-80. The conceit 
that one és another's animus seems peculiar to Phaedria in the Eunuch. 

The Bembine scholia on praesens comment: corpore; on absens: animo (J. F. 
Mountford, ed., [Liverpool 1934] 26). 
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about mutual and sincere love, establish Phaedria as a figure of deep 
passion. If we read it as sublime, we may experience some difficulty in 
reconciling such an emotion with the cross-bidding for Thais' favors 
represented in the offers of gifts. It has been suggested, for example, 
that the Roman comedians failed to understand the refined relations 
that Greeks might enjoy with a courtesan or hetaira, for there was no 
comparable convention or institution at Rome, and the rough Latin 
equivalent, meretrix, always retained the rather base connotation of 
whore, that is, scortum in Latin, or porne in Greek — quite a different 
thing from Aetazra." Alternatively, the modern reader has been 
warned against sentimentalizing the courtesan who for Greeks and Ro- 
mans alike remained a woman for hire.'® The controversy erupts over 
the final scenes of the Eunuch where Phaedria consents to an arrange- 
ment in which he will share Thais with the soldier, on the condition that 
Thraso foot the bills: a denouement that is startling and, to some 
scholars, objectionable, not because such arrangements are unheard of 
in Greece or Rome — for that is not the case— but because it appears 
degrading to Thais, who is represented as a good-hearted courtesan 
(bona meretrix), and inconsistent with the nature of Phaedria's love, for 
which our evidence is precisely the passages we have been examining.!? 


"See, for example, F. H. Sandbach, The Comic Theatre of Greece and Rome 
(London 1977) 144-45; Zagagi (note 3 above) 118-27 has a very subtle and sensitive 
analysis of the materialization of the courtesan relation by Plautus, and the transforma- 
tion of the gift-giving practice of the Greeks into a kind of hire. On the whole, I find 
Zagagi persuasive, though I believe that in Menander as well as in the Roman comic 
playwrights the double-edged character of the "ancient institution of gift-giving" (120) 
was exposed, as, e.g., in the Samia. See also Büchner (note 5 above) 295, 239. 

“There is a sober word of caution on the gulf between ancient and modern con- 
ceptions of human nature in H. Drexler (note 11 above) 98. Greek tastes are more bluntly 
exposed by Philip W. Harsh, "Certain Features of Technique Found in Both Greek and 
Roman Drama,” AJP 58 (1937) 285-87, and Hugh Lloyd-Jones, “Terentian Technique 
in the Adelphi and the Eunuchus," CQ n.s. 23 (1973) 283-84. 

Some of the evidence for the sharing of courtesans in classical Greece is pre- 
sented in Harsh (note 18 above) loc. cit.; Ludwig (note 3 above) 37, n. 5 (402, n. 109) 
denies the relevance of such analogues to the problem of interpreting the Eunuch. 
Ludwig (3 [356-57]) emphasizes the dignity of Thais, whom he takes to be the central 
personality in the play. For a discussion of Phaedria as a lover, sec Benedetto Croce, 
"Intorno alle comedie di Terenzio," La Critica 34 (1936) 419-20; Douglass Parker, In- 
troduction to The Eunuch, in Parker, ed., The Complete Comedies of Terence (New 
Brunswick, N.J. 1974) 149. Steidle (note 3 above), who accepts the conclusion to the 
Eunuch as Menandrian, can cite only Harsh and T. B. L. Webster, Studies in Menander 
(Manchester 1950) 74, as allies; we may add Lloyd-]ones (note 18 above) and Bianco 
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Phaedria has only a limited part in the rest of the action. He quits the 
stage to isolate himself in the country for the;two-day interval he has 
pledged to Thais, and while, not surprisingly, he returns almost at once, 
his hands will be full with the problem caused?by his brother Chaerea. 
He has no further meetings with Thais, and encounters the soldier only 
in the finale. 

We have seen already how the tension between prices and passion 
is written into the first act of the Eunuch, and also how it operates in the 
structure of the plot, where the two movements, centering on Phaedria 
and Chaerea respectively, are spliced through the double function of 
the gifts to Thais. As I shall indicate shortly, Terence keeps both aspects 
present to the audience in Acts II and III. There is not only tension, 
bowever, but also a necessary relation between material constraints and 
the kind of inward love that Phaedria expresses and demands. The dis- 
tinction between interior and exterior, between a disposition of the anz- 
mus and behavior conditioned by compulsion, arises out of the interac- 
tion between Phaedria and Thais: it enables the simultaneous belief in 
their love and the propriety of Thais' submission, if only temporary, to 
the will of Thraso—a submission already enacted the day before. If 
Phaedria is to believe in Thais' love, he must detach act from feeling. 
But the reverse is equally the case: the notion of sincerity, of interiority, 
of the true love of minds and hearts, presupposes a rival whose claims 
are in some sense acknowledged by the lover himself. Far from being 
incompatible with concessions to a rival, the conception of love that 
Phaedria advances with such intensity and sincerity demands them. It 
is, we may say, the narrative form of true love. 

When Phaedria completes his impassioned speech, he leaves the 
stage, without waiting for a reply from Thais. Thais, with the stage to 
herself, delivers a brief monologue. “Wretched me,” she exclaims, re- 
peating the cry that had escaped her when she first appeared.?? “Per- 


(note 3 above) 162, the latter of whom believes that in the Greek Eunuch the rival was not 
a soldier, and was therefore more acceptable as a partner in the affair with Thais. That 
the conclusion is a Terentian interpolation — with the implication that its tastelessness 
does violence to theme and characterization, and also to the humane temper of the origi- 
nal— is asserted categorically by Büchner (note 5 above) 305. Ludwig's objections (loc. 
. Cit.) are equally vigorous; cf. also his “The Originality of Terence and his Greek Models," 
GRBS 9 (1968) 172-73. 'The purpose of the present paper is to understand the conclusion 
to Terence's Eunuch, which is certainly startling and may well be Terentian, as proper to 
the thematic intention of the play. 
?"For an analysis of ring-composition or closure in the opening scenes of the Eu- 
nuch, see the excellent discussion in Steidle (note 3 above) 334-37; Steidle does not men- 
tion the echoes of certus and scio discussed below. 
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haps he has little faith in me and is judging me by the characters of 
other women. But I am conscious and know for certain that I have not 
invented any lies and that no one is dearer to my heart (cordz) that 
Phaedria" (197-201). 

"There is some reason to suppose that this monologue, and even the 
outburst of Phaedria that immediately precedes it, may have been the 
work of Terence, though the question cannot be resolved to the satisfac- 
tion of all competent scholars. The use of a soliloquy to reveal Thais' 
true feelings certainly deserves notice. She asserts that she has acted en- 
tirely in the interest of the maiden Pamphila, adding also that she is at 
the very moment expecting the arrival of Pamphila's brother, which 
would presumably clinch the case for the girl's citizen status. The mono- 
logue as a vehicle for inner feelings assumes, by an easy shift, an exposi- 
tory function, such as belonged customarily to Greek prologues. 
Whether there is evidence here for Terence’s workmanship we may 
leave moot.”! Thais’ brief monologue, in any case, responds formally to 
Phaedria’s demand for sincerity, and the language in which she ex- 
presses her certainty and self-awareness (certo scio, 199) appears to an- 
swer Parmeno's indictment of love's instability (incerta, 61), as well as 
Phaedria's own contrast between loving and knowing (sczo, 73), resolv- 
ing by a kind of verbal closure the doubts about love which they had 
raised. 

Until very near the end of the first act, Parmeno has remained on 
stage, introducing occasional remarks into the conversation between 
Phaedria and Thais. The ancient commentator on Terence, Donatus, 
perceived a difficulty here, since Parmeno can presumably surmise that 
Pamphila is freeborn, yet later he assists Chaerea in the scheme to gain 
access to her. Whether Parmeno has dismissed or forgotten the possible 
identity of Pamphila, or whether he did not imagine that Chaerea 
would go so far as rape, I shall not conjecture. Karl Büchner inferred 
that the role of Parmeno in the first act must have been Terence's own 
contribution, which is why, in Menander 's original version, he can have 
abetted Chaerea's plan without scruple.?? It is certainly true that Par- 


"Lefèvre (note 12 above) 25, sees Terence's hand here. My own view is nearest 
that of Steidle (note 3 above) 333-34, who argues, following A. j. Brothers, "Terence, 
Eunuchus 189-206," CQ 19 (1969) 315, that everything following the formula numquid 
vis aliud ("Want anything else?" 191) is the work of Terence. As I have indicated above, 
this formula is normally an equivalent to good-bye, and rarely elicits more than a brief - 
reply. Phaedria's emotional outburst, and his departure from the stage without waiting 
for Thais' explanation, may point to Terentian composition. 

“Buchner (note 5 above) 235-41, 247. 
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meno has, in the second scene of Act I, no very important role. Thais 
asks Phaedria whether his slave can keep a secret before she proceeds 
with the facts in the case of Pamphila. Parmeno answers: "Me? Per- 
fectly. But I warn you, thisis the rule on which I pledge my good faith to 
you: whatever IJ hear that is true, I keep quiet and hold in perfectly; but 
if it's false or hollow or made up, it's immediately out in the open — I'm 
full of cracks, and I pour out this way and that" (100-05). Deleuze has 
mentioned the connection between imagery of perforated bodies and 
schizophrenia, in which surfaces break down, "the entire body is noth- 
ing but depth," and, as a corollary, words lose their meaning, or are 
experienced as false.?? Parmeno is no schizophrenic. Quite the contrary, 
he is in perfect command of his own surface, which he can render po- 
rous at will. I should like to suggest, however, that his image of con- 
tainer and contained, and the association of truth with things held 
within, falsehood with the rupture of boundaries, may be a figure for 
the inwardness or subjectivity that Phaedria looks to in the love of 
Thais. 

There is another exchange, almost certainly and by general con- 
sensus an interpolation by Terence himself, where the interpenetration 
of love and sale is exposed with caustic irony.?* It occurs between the 
soldier and his parasite. Thraso’s first entrance, at the beginning of Act 
III, is with customary braggadocio, egged on by Gnatho. Then, with an 
abrupt change of subject, Thraso inquires whether he ought to clear 
himself before Thais of the suspicion that he is in love with Pamphila 
(434-35). Gnatho counsels against it: better to keep Thais jealous in 
order to have in reserve a weapon against Phaedria. Thraso submits a 
curiously modest and sober objection: “If she really loved me, then that 
would help, Gnatho” (446).”° To this Gnatho replies: “Since she looks 
forward to and loves what you give her, she has long since loved you, it 
has long since been easy to hurt her. She's constantly afraid that the 
profit she now reaps you may angrily bestow elsewhere.” Thraso says, 


?3Gilles Deleuze, “The Schizophrenic and Language: Surface and Depth in Lewis 
Carroll and Antonin Artaud,” in Josué V. Harari, ed., Textual Strategies (Ithaca, NY 
1979) 286-87, 

For Terentian composition, see, e.g., Sandbach (note 17 above) 143; Günther 

7777Jachmann; "Der-Eunuchus-des-Terenz;" NGG-(1921)76-77; Drexler (note 11 above) - 

84-90; Bianco (note 3 above) 154. The passage functions as a transition from the comic 
by-play between Thraso and Gnatho, which is doubtless patterned on the Kolax, back to 
the plot of the Eunuch proper. 

"For a sympathetic interpretation of Thraso, see Maria Rosa Posani, "Aspetti del 
comico in Terenzio,” Atene e Roma n.s. 7 (1962) 75; Parker (note 19 above) 150. 
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"You're right, that hadn't occurred to me." "Ridiculous," answers 
Gnatbo; "you just weren't thinking" (447-52). 'This blunt equation of 
avarice and romantic love passes with the alazon figure of the soldier, 
because he is vain and dim enough to miss, or want to miss, the para- 
dox. We have seen, however, that this contradiction is not an accident 
of the soldier's wealth and gullibility. Phaedria is in precisely the same 
position. In his case, the contradiction was finessed through artful tran- 
sitions in the dialogue and by the professed sincerity of the lovers, to be 
elicited only by critical analysis. But sincerity does not abolish the con- 
tradictions of the courtesan's role, it merely contains them. The differ- 
ence with the parasite and the soldier is that, for the soldier, Gnatho is 
free to unmask them. 

When Thais comes out and greets the soldier, he at once puts 
Gnatho's theory to work: "My Thais, my pet, what's up? Do you love me 
on account of that harp-girl?" (455-57). Thraso's formulation is not 
quite so stark as the parasite's: appreciation of gifts is the cause of love, 
not love itself. But the coarseness is remarked by Parmeno, who is on 
hand with the Aethiopian maid and the eunuch, or rather, with his re- 
placement, Chaerea in drag: "How charming! What a start he's off to" 
(455-58). But such delicacy does not prevent Parmeno from competing 
on the same terms: “Whenever you're ready, the gifts from Phaedria are 
here," he puts in (464-65). In an earlier scene, when he still had on his 
hands the genuine, decrepit eunuch, who was no match for the Pam- 
phila whom Gnatho was bringing to Thais, Parmeno had admitted that 
the doors were open to the parasite because of the girl (282); but there, 
however Gnatho might take it, Parmeno had in mind the plot to rescue 
Pamphila, and even allowed himself to refer cryptically to the two-day 
period of grace that Phaedria had agreed upon (283-85).?9 With the 
handsome Chaerea in tow, he is prepared to let gifts speak for them- 
selves, and even to turn Phaedria's absence to advantage, giving it out as 
a sign of suave superiority that his master makes no exclusive claims 
upon the courtesan (480-81, 484-85). Phaedria and Thraso are on the 
same level here. The debonair want of possessiveness on Phaedria's part 
may seem a ploy of Parmeno’s, and difficult to reconcile with the ro- 
mantic intensity of Phaedria's love, but we may also understand it as an 


"These verses would appear to indicate clearly that Parmeno, at least in Terence’s 
version, is conscious of Pamphila's possible status even as he advances Chaerea's plan. 
Perhaps it is best, as Steidle (note 3 above) 337, suggests, to believe Parmeno when he 
protests that his original suggestion was made in jest, and to acknowledge that he submits 
to Chaerea's importuning against his better judgment. 
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extension of the idea of love inaugurated in the first act, which requires 
the acknowledgment of the rival.’ 

For all his good intentions, Phaedria does not succeed in retiring | 
for as much as a few hours, and is soon back on the scene, if not to 
touch, as he says, at least to look (638-40). His return, however, does 
not precipitate a confrontation with his rival, nor does it, as I have said, 
discommode the scheme to recover Pamphila. By this time, the girl has 
been installed in Thais’ house and raped by Chaerea into the bargain, 
and Phaedria, who is hard put to comprehend how a eunuch could have 
done the damage, has his hands full defending himself against the angry 
accusations of Thais’ servants, who have discovered the deed. An inter- 
rogation of the real eunuch soon betrays Chaerea’s part in it, despite 
Phaedria’s attempts to corrupt his testimony, once he sees where it is 
leading. At this point, Pamphila’s brother, Chremes, returns, having 
already searched for Thais at her house and then at Thraso’s, where his 
arrival caused consternation for the jealous soldier (618, 623). 

Chremes’ role here provides an interesting indication of how 
Menander composed his plays. One might have expected that the inter- 
vention at the house of the rival—in Menander’s Eunuch he was not 
necessarily a soldier—would be the work of Phaedria rather than of 
Chremes, Pamphila’s brother, who has no amorous relation to Thais 
save in the mind of Thraso. Terence, in the interpolated passage men- 
tioned above, has Gnatho prepare the soldier for just such an encoun- 
ter—with Phaedria. Ginther Jachmann, who, in a brilliant article, 
opened the whole question of contamination in the Eunuch, concluded 
that in the Menandrian original it must have been Phaedria, or his 
counterpart, who disrupted the rival’s party, and it was Terence who 
transferred this function to Chremes.?? But Menander, in fact, chose to 
make Phaedria as good as his word, and he does not disrupt Thais’ ef- 
forts to recover Pamphila through an untimely confrontation with 
Thraso. Thus, Chaerea’s rape of Pamphila, which takes on this func- 
tion, appears, for all the amplitude with which it is developed, as a com- 
plication in the story of Phaedria and Thais, as Walther Ludwig inci- 
dentally reveals in his masterly analysis of the structure of the Eunuch’s 


"Drexler (note 11 above) 87-88, thinks the verses are Parmeno's way of making a 
virtue of necessity; but cf. pp. 97-98. 

*8Jachmann (note 24 above) 76; cf. Drexler, (note 11 above) 75-76; idem, "Zum 
Eunuch des Terenz," Hermes 76 (1941) 83. Contra, Ludwig (note 3 above) 17, nn. 2-3 
(376, nn. 48-49); Büchner (note 5 above) 273. 
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plot.” But the alternative possibility, that Phaedria himself might have 
disturbed Thais' scheme by a jealous intervention, while it is excluded 
from the Eunuch by the insertion of the subplot and by the subjective 
and therefore tolerant character of Phaedria's passion, remains avail- 
able as a paradigm or scene-type which Menander, or perhaps Terence, 
adapted to the role of Chremes. The way in which Menander worked 
with scene-types and could exploit a single pattern in quite different 
contexts was demonstrated elegantly by Woldemar Górler, in a compar- 
ison between a series of scenes in the Eunuch and in Menander's Dysco- 
lus, shortly after the Dyscolus was first published in 1959.90 

After the episode at the soldier's house, which is reported indi- 
rectly rather than enacted on stage, Chremes meets Thais at her own 
house, where she at last has the opportunity to tell him about Pamphila, 
and to produce the birth tokens — which Chremes does not recognize. 
He prepares to summon his old nurse, who will know the trinkets, but is 
forestalled by the arrival of Thraso and a small army of slaves and 
cooks. With considerable encouragement from Thais and inspired by 
the likelihood, at least, that Pamphila is his sister, Chremes faces the 
soldier down, though he retires to bring on the nurse before Thraso's 
actual retreat. The frustrated or incomplete recognition of Pamphila 
here, which will require confirmation in a later episode, may be a stylis- 
tic device, if it is true, as Wehrli has suggested, that Menander liked to 
vary the anagnorisis and rarely staged such scenes straightforwardly 
(the Andria is the notable exception), but it also articulates the double 
movement of the plot, for Thais, still ignorant of the rape of Pamphila, 
believes that she has now succeeded in establishing the citizenship of the 
girl.? When, after the departure of Chremes and of Thraso with his 
troops, she discovers what has happened, she will have to adapt her tac- 
tics, if not abandon her plan altogether, since Pamphila is no longer an 
acceptable or eligible woman by the conventions of new comedy, and 
Chremes will, presumably, have no interest in establishing his connec- 
tion with her. Only marriage with Chaerea can save her, and this is 
achieved by the unmasking of Chaerea and the finally corroborated in- 
dentification of Pamphila, so that all obstacles to the union — Chaerea's 


"Ludwig (note 5 above) 4-5 (358-59). 

"Woldemar Górler, "Menander, Dyskolos 233-381 und Terenz, Eunuchus 817- 
922," Philologus 105 (1961) 299-307. 

"Fritz Wehrli, Modustudien zur griechischen Komödie (Leipzig 1936) 114; cit. 
Büchner (note 5 above) 282. Jachman (note 24 above) 78-79, saw the incomplete recog- 
nition as evidence of Terence’s responsibility for the entire siege scene in the Eunuch. 
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father on his side, Chremes and Thraso on Pamphila's — are simultane- 
ously eliminated. 

After the revelations about Chaerea and Pamphila and a scene in 
which Parmeno, through a ruse of Thais' servant, is given a good scare 
for his part in Chaerea's masquerade, a love-sick and mostly humbled 
Thraso slips in once more—a bare seventy verses from the end of the 
play.? Two brief scenes more, and he meets Phaedria for the denoue- 
ment. This is engineered by Gnatho. Thraso has understood that he is 
defeated. He has lost Pamphila, and learned that Chaerea will marry 
her with his father's consent; the old man has also agreed to take Thais 
under his protection, which Terence expresses in terms of the Roman 
relationship of patron and client (1039-40).*° Thais is wholly Phae- 
dria's. But Thraso's love increases with his despair (1053), and he ap- 
peals, rather pathetically, to Gnatho for help. In exchange for a perma- 
nent place at Thraso's table, Gnatho girds himself for action against the 
now arrogant Phaedria. His strategy is to recommend that Phaedria 
share Thais with the soldier, to which he persuades him with three argu- 
ments: Thraso will cover the expenses for Phaedria's affair; his silly self- 
importance will be a great source of general amusement; and there is no 
chance that Thais could fall in love with him. The soldier, at once 
grateful and harmlessly vain, thanks the parasite and remarks that ev- 
eryone loves him wherever he goes. "Just what you promised," says 
Phaedria to Gnatho in the final line of the play. 

Such festive inclusiveness is of course compatible with new com- 
edy, but it is by no means demanded by the genre.* It is quite conven- 
tional to drive out the discomfited rival, and Phaedria's self-regarding 
magnanimity again may seem at odds with his earlier idealized devo- 


“Pythias persuades Parmeno that Chaerea is about to be castrated for having vio- 
lated Pamphila, a free citizen. The scene may perhaps be understood as a virtual punish- 
ment of Chaerea's offense, whereby the consequences of rape are brought to mind for the 
audience; cf. Kristine Gilmartin, "The Thraso-Gnatho Subplot in Terence's Eunuchus," 
CW 69 (1975-76) 265. 

“Strictly, Thais is a peregrina, and will require a prostatés, according to Attic 
procedure, rather than a patron, but the class relation of patron and client at Rome 
covered connections between Romans and dependent foreigners; see Ernst Badian, For- 

- -eign Clientelae 264-70 5.07 (Oxford 1958) 154-60; Matthias Gelzer; The Roman Nobil- 
ity, tr. Robin Seager (Oxford 1969) 62-69; see also note 53 below. 

The Miles Gloriosus is an obvious exception, if indeed all-inclusive reconcilia- 
tion at the end of comedies is a rule; cf. also the Truculentus. A leno or pimp is invited 
into dinner in the Rudens, but humiliated and excluded from the happy denouement of 
the Poenulus, for example. 
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tion, if not a downright lapse of taste on the part of Terence. But the 
point of the final scene is not to reward the soldier for having been a 
good sport, nor to extract a last bit of humor from his salvaged vanity.” 
For it serves as a solution to the paradox of commercial love that has 
been in suspense since the beginning of the play—or, if not a solution, 
then at all events a new and explicit statement of it. The courtesan is in 
business. But the customer is a lover, and wishes to be loved. We have 
seen how Phaedria took refuge from this dilemma in the demand for 
sincerity, which posits a division between one’s role and one’s true or 
inner self. Phaedria now has possession of Thais, but this does not alter 
the contradictory basis of their relation. There can be no question of 
marriage, both because of her profession and because of her alien sta- 
tus, which absolutely prohibits union with a citizen. The idea of love — 
Thais’ love for Phaedria —is reimported by the cynical Gnatho, how- 
ever, in order to mark the necessary distinction between Phaedria and 
Thraso (1080). The opposition between love and sale which Gnatho 
himself has collapsed in order to reassure the soldier of Thais’ favor, is 
here exploited with comic abandon to undo Phaedria's possessiveness, 
enabling him to admit and profit from the double relation which had 
earlier been a cause of anguish. The spirit of elation that attends upon 
the victory of Phaedria and Chaerea and the humiliation of Thraso, 
who is a likable ass, make the conclusion palatable, and one might ana- 
lyze according to a psychological theory of reception how such effects in 
comedy facilitate ideologically ambiguous resolutions. But the point is 
that the ambiguity here is, with respect to the plot, gratuituous. Just 
when the lovers have the power to be united, the rival is welcomed to 
share. The amatory division of labor which they enjoy rests precisely on ` 
the notion of love which Phaedria had raised at the beginning of the 
play. Love ceases to be a balm for the pain of a compromised allegiance 
and becomes instead the inspiration or rationalization for it. The hero's 
complaint about the courtesan's submission to material constraints is 
transformed into a frank and genial game with them. Sincere love, 
then, is not only compatible with the life of a courtesan, it is proper to 
it. The finale of the play is an emblem of this complex. 


*5For comedy or farce as the motive for the final scene of Terence's Eunuch see 
Büchner (note 5 above) 305, Ludwig (note 3 above) 38 (405); Thraso wins the sympathy 
of Bianco, 162. Gilmartin (note 32 above) who emphasizes the opposition of inclusion 
and exclusion in the Eunuch, finds that Thraso, like Chaerea, is "brought under firmer 
societal control" by his admission into Thais' house (266); Gilbert Norwood, Plautus and 
Terence (New York 1932) 153-54, sees the conclusion as Terence's way of securing a 
permanent liaison between Phaedria and Thais. 
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Before considering some of the implications or meanings of love as 
it is developed in the relations among Thais, Phaedria and Thraso, we 
may briefly examine the forms of passion developed in the counterplot 
of the Eunuch. When Chaerea dashes on stage where Parmeno is loiter- 
ing, in pursuit of a maiden so beautiful she has driven all others from his 
mind, Parmeno dryly observes: "Here's the other one" (297). He knows 
his man. Phaedria had been a serious and sober character before he was 
transformed by love's disease (morbi, 225) — child's play compared to 
what a rabid Chaera will unleash (200-01). The plan is struck to have 
Chaerea impersonate his brother’s eunuch, who is standing mutely by. 
Chaerea dismisses Parmeno’s misgivings, arguing that it is better to trick 
a whore, who lives off deceit, than to turn his wiles against his father 
(382-86). We may fill in the argument implicit in this telegraphic dis- 
junction: love must have its way; it is a matter only of means. Since the 
lover himself is without resources, comedy affords him two avenues to 
his object: he may raid his own estate, which is to say, most commonly, 
his father's; or he may cozen the girl's master or mistress.?? Here, Thais 
stands for the latter, as a self-employed courtesan whose house is as good 
as a brothel (domum meretriciam, 382). Hence she herself may be de- 
spised as a lena or brothel-keeper, fair game for force or fraud, like 
Sannio in The Brothers. Later, when he emerges from Thais' house, 
Chaerea exults in his conquest, narrating each step in his escapade to 
the delight and approbation of his friend Antipho, with whom he has 
fallen in.” He is unashamed of his costume, since passion is sufficient 
excuse (574-75), and he explains how any scruples that might have lin- 
gered were banished by the chance view of a painting of Jupiter's seduc- 
tion of Danae, which Chaerea, with trite irreverence, interprets as di- 
vine sanction for his stratagem. 

While all of Menander's plays, as Ovid said, treated love, love was 
not all of a kind. Chaerea's passion is not an abiding and reciprocal 


The senex acts as an obstacle to Chaerea, though not, as we have observed, to his 
other son, Phaedria. The difference is to be accounted for by the dramatic situations or 
plot-types in which Chaerea and Phaedria play their roles, which elicit specific actantial 
functions. 

"Most scholars, following a hint in Donatus, have regarded Antipho as Terence's 

- - ---own- creation--Attribution-to Menander-was defended: by-Eduard-Fraenkel; "Zur rómi: 
schen Komódie," MusHelv 25 (1968) 235-42; see also the notes of Fraenkel's lectures at 
Bari, published postumously under the title "Dalle esercitazioni di Eduard Fraenkel sull' 
'Eunuco,'" Belfagor 25 (1970) 685. Ludwig (note 3 above) 32, n. 1 (396, n. 93) and 
Nachtrag, 405, seems almost alone in supporting Fraenkel's argument, which is, how- 
ever, presented very cogently. 
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affection such as Phaedria entertains. Indeed rape, while it is often in 
the background of new comedy-— exo tou dramatos, in Aristotle's 
phrase— is not normally a part of the action, and the characterization 
appropriate to such a motive is correspondingly unusual in the reper- 
tory of amorous roles.** The lovers in new comedy may contemplate less 
than forever, but rarely only a day. Where a courtesan is involved, a 
fixed duration, such as a year, may be stipulated; most often, the term 
of the liaison is unspecified.?? Chaerea is the exception: his passion sim- 
ply to possess the virgin, with no thought of consequences, summons up 
a novel persona. It is certainly a successful one. Chaerea is an engaging 
scamp, witty, frank, and ebullient, and it is easy to enjoy his ingenuous 
elation, despite the injustice to Thais, whom we know as sympathetic, 
and to her innocent ward.?? An untroubled empathy with the youth is 
licensed by the holiday mood of comedy, as well as by the custom of the 
genre, which will require that he accept as wife the citizen whom he has 
violated. A recognition scene suffices to establish the girl’s legitimacy. 
But transforming Chaerea into a plausible husband will take art, for it 
involves an alteration of intention and of style. 

Chaerea reenters crestfallen in the final act. The parents of Anti- 
pho both proved, as Chaerea relates, to be at home, and he was con- 
strained to flee down alley after alley to escape encounters with ac- 
quaintances (840-47). His former bravado has deserted him, and when 
he sees Thais, who is fuming with indignation, he freezes in confusion 
(848-49). His object attained, the spell is now broken, and Chaerea is 
again subject to a sense of decorum and shame. This change of heart 
enables us to bracket his outrageous interlude as a transient impulse or 
aberration. 

When he is charged by Thais and her excitable maid, Pythias, for 
having assaulted a citizen girl, Chaerea briefly takes refuge in his dis- 


"See, for example, Büchner (note 5 above) 249, on the appropriateness of 
Chaerea's character to his role; for the relation between characterization and plot in new 
comedy, see Wolf Friedrich, Euripides und Diphilos (Munich 1953 [Zetemata 5]) 11, 
163. 

“See Drexler (note 11 above) 88-89, although the conclusions Drexler draws con- 
cerning a contract between Thais and Pamphila do not necessarily follow from his evi- 
dence. 

"Chaerea has won the sporting approval of Edward Kennard Rand, “The Art of 
Terence's Eunuchus," TAPA 63 (1932) 58-59, and Philip Whaley Harsh, 4 Handbook 
of Classical Drama (Stanford 1944) 388— two discerning critics of Roman drama. 
Ludwig (note 3 above) 3, n. 1 (356, n. 7) notes that Chaerea has seemed to most critics 
the leading figure in the play. 
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guise: "I thought she was a fellow slave" (858). Thais then drops pre- 
tenses, addresses Chaerea by his proper name, and reproaches him for 
his offense against her, whereupon Chaerea takes another tack, intimat- 
ing that his better acquaintance with the girl may announce a happy 
conclusion to bad beginnings. At all events, he did it "not for pride's 
sake, but for love" (877-78). Thais, who professes to understand the 
power of love, forgives him. "Now I love you too, Thais," he exclaims, 
which prompts a warning to her mistress from Pythias, and Chaerea's 
shocked reply, "I wouldn't dare." Chaerea pleads to have Pamphila as 
wife, on condition that she is a citizen (890; cf. 1036), and, after some 
further squabbling with the still skeptical Pythias, he is taken into 
Thais’ house, unwilling to be seen in the eunuch’s garb. “Ashamed?” 
asks Thais. "A regular virgin," Pythias puts in, as he and Thais with- 
draw. 

Chaerea's disguise, and his willingness to sport it, are an index of 
his passion. The return of his sense of decency is coordinate with. his 
intention to marry Pamphila. There is a transition from one mood to 
another, but no real moral or personal complexity in Chaerea.*! This is 
quite different, for example, from the function of disguises in Shake- 
speare, which, as Muriel C. Bradbrook explains, “provide a second dra- 
matic identity which is superimposed upon the first, and interlaced with 
it. When Shakespeare puts his heroines into page's wearing, the two 
roles are sharply contrasted, giving an effect like shot silk, as the boyish 
wit or the feminine sensibility predominates. Both must be sus- 
tained ...."€ 

It is no occasion for surprise that Pamphila's feelings about the 
marriage are not consulted. She has, by the conventions of the genre, no 
other hope of respectability. In any case, marriage is the concern of her 
guardian, and with Thais' consent, Chremes will pose no objection. It is 


''We may perhaps see in Chaerea a type, in the sense of Theophrastus’ characters, 
marked by a prominent trait, rather than a developed personality who makes serious 
moral choices. William W. Fortenbaugh, “Theophrast über den komischen Charakter," 
RhMus n.F. 124 (1981) 245-60, has suggested that Theophrastus put forward a theory 
that superficial traits were appropriate to comic characters, and he notes that such types 
figure largely in Menander, alongside roles distinguished by moral choice and personal 
“complexity. We may note that Chaerea's decision to marry Pamphila is as impulsive as 
his original plan to enter her quarters and possess her, and thus that the same trait that 
brings on the complication serves to resolve it — a technique Fortenbaugh sees at work in 
certain plays of Menander, e.g., the Perikeiromenz. 

'*M. C. Bradbrook, The Growth and Structure of Elizabethan Comedy? (Cam- 
bridge 1973) 88. 
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not a question of options. Sex between citizens is coded as marriage. 
Without marriage, sex expels Pamphila from the citizen community, 
precisely as though Chremes had been unable to recognize her (which, 
prior to Chaerea's offer of marriage, is exactly the case). The meaning 
of Chaerea's passion varies with Pamphila's status, and there is no room 
here for personal conflict, or for the emergence of a subjective voice. 

With respect to the status-based polarization of erotic relations on 
which Chaerea's affair with Pamphila is predicated, Phaedria's associa- 
tion with Thais appears as a third term: a free relation that depends on 
mutual assent and affection. But, as we have now clearly seen, that rela- 
tion too has a double aspect in which passion is opposed to necessity, or, 
stated otherwise, sincere love is set against the courtesan's need to earn 
her living by the commerce of her body. The four terms suggest the 
semantic parallelogram designed by A.-J. Greimas, the corners of which 
we may label as rape, marriage, commercial love, and sincere love.** 
While rape and marriage correspond more or less to the status division 
between slave and citizen, the tension between personal love and the 
courtesan's trade is inscribed within the courtesan role itself. It has fre- 
quently been observed, of course, that the practice of arranged mar- 
riages and the relative seclusion of women in Athens inhibited free ro- 
mantic attachments among citizens, and that such sentiments found 
expression in liaisons with hetazraz.*® These were not associations among 
equals, and the image of the courtesan as a professional engaged in 
business exposes her essential degradation behind the appearance of 
voluntary association. In the Eunuch, the simultaneous acknowledg- 
ment of both aspects of the courtesan's role invites a further inflection in 
the idea of love, which is carried in the notion of sincerity. Love is mu- 
tual and by consent, but assent in the lady is etherealized as an inward 
reflex of the mind, leaving the body in the control of other forces. T'his 
conception of love is evolved in the dialogue of the opening act, but the 
structure of feeling it expresses informs as well the bargain struck in the 
finale. 


TOn the covariation between status and marriageability, see Roman Comedy, 18, 
109-10. 

UA.-]. Greimas, Du Sens (Paris 1970) 135-55; A.-J. Greimas and F. Rastier, "The 
Interaction of Semiotic Constraints," Yale French Studies 41 (1968) 86-105. 

“The idea goes back at least as far as Mme. de Staël, De la littérature, considérée 
dans ses rapports avec les institutions sociales, in Oeuvres complétes (Paris 1820) 4.215- 
17; cit. lan Watt, The Rise of the Novel: Studies in Defoe, Richardson and Fielding 
(Berkeley 1957) 135. 
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In the present state of our knowledge, it is impossible to say how 
much of the Eunuch as we have it is the work of Terence, and what 
parts derive certainly from his model or models. Opinions differ, for 
example, on the provenience of the conclusion, though the majority of 
scholars favor its attribution to Terence himself.Óó I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the structure of feeling that I have been describing is more 
Roman than Greek, and the theme we have been pursuing is most in 
evidence in those passages which may be plausibly assigned to Terence. 
One may recall once more that Rome had no institution comparable to 
that of the Greek hetazra, nor a status exactly analogous to that of the 
Athenian metzc or resident alien — the term peregrinus, which Terence 
applies both to T'hais and to Thraso, is a different matter. What was, by 
custom at least, a natural relationship in Greece may have been for the 
Romans, or at least for Terence, complex and contradictory.*? 

If it permissible to venture a little further in the airy domain of 
speculation, we may also remark a difference in the Greek and Roman 
erotic vocabulary that bears upon our investigation. Samuel Richard- 
son, in the Postscript to Clarissa, written when the ideology of love was 
evolving yet another structure, observed that "what is too generally 
called love ought (perhaps as generally) to be called by another name,” 
and he offered as a substitute “Cupidity or a Paphian stimulus ... how- 
ever grating they may be to delicate ears." *? Now, Greek terminology 
for love or passion was rich and nuanced. Philia expressed the bond 
among friends and equals, storge that between parents and children, 
agapé a strong affection, while eros denoted a powerful and ungovern- 
able passion, such as that which inspired Chaerea to rape Pamphila.*? 
For all these feelings, or drives, Latin had the single term amor. The 
word called for specification, as fraternal or paternal love, love of coun- 
try, true love. While in Greek, the expression alethes eros would be 
quite odd, and would certainly not suggest a deep or interior emotion, 
verus or sincerus amor is a natural phrase in Latin, discriminating a 


‘See note 18 above. x 

"See Zagagi (note 10 above) 127; for a subtle interpretation of Terentian irony as 
a function of the Roman taste for dramatic action, see Sander M. Goldberg, "Terence 

- and the Death of Comedy," Comparative Drama 16-(1982/83) 812-24. 

“Cit. Watt (note 45 above) 159. 

Among many studies of Greek erotic terminology, see, for example, A. M. Ko- 
mornicka, “Le langage érotique de l'ancienne comédie attique," QUCC 38 (1981) 55-83: 
Flury (note 10 above); Edith Fischer, Amor und Eros: Eine Untersuchung des Wortfeldes 
"Liebe" im Lateinischen und Griechischen (Hildesheim 1973). 
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love that is genuine, in some sense, from a transient or base passion.59 A 
fact of vocabulary may inspire distinctions that assume an ideological 
importance. 

In a famous epigram to Lesbia, Catullus imitated Phaedria's ap- 
peal to Thais for truth and sincerity.?! It was a happy inspiration. Ca- 
tullus, too, was obliged to share the woman he loved with a rival whose 
claims he had perforce to acknowledge, since his rival was Lesbia's hus- 
band. In his frustration, Catullus assailed the motility of passion, as did 
Parmeno, and the wicked callousness of his beloved. 1 should propose 
also to locate in the tradition of the Eunuch the complex of themes that 
constitutes Roman elegy: the ambiguous status of the mistress, who re- 
mains aloof from marriage; the problem of greed and gifts; the neces- 
sary role of the rival; and the emphasis on sincerity and inner feeling, 
for which the Roman elegists have been honored as the inventors of sub- 
jective love lyric.5? 

If we have rightly discovered in Terence’s Eunuch an anticipation 
of elegiac subjectivity, we cannot fail finally to acknowledge its proper 
character as comedy, a genre whose creative phase at Rome did not out- 
live the second century s.c. I believe that it pertains to the essence of 
new comedy that it always presupposed, even when it was critical of, the 
recognition of status relations, which the elegists, a century later, could 


59Cf. Catullus, amatam vere, 87.1-2; David Konstan, “Two Kinds of Love in Ca- 
tullus," CJ 68 (1972-73) 102-06; idem, "An Interpretation of Catullus 21,” Collection 
Latomus 164 (1974) 214-16. For the elegists, see Tib. 2.2.11 “uxoris fidos obtabis 
amores;" Hor. 2.12.15-16 "bene mutuis fidum pectus amoribus." 

*!Catullus 109; see E. Reitzenstein, Terenz als Dichter (Amsterdam 1940). 

5*0n the subjectivity of Roman elegy, see Archibald W. Allen, “ ‘Sincerity’ and the 
Roman Elegists," CP 45 (1950) 145-60; also Georg Luck, Die rómzsche Liebeselegie 
(Heidelberg 1961) 16-17, 37; W. Stroh, Die römische Liebeselegie als werbende Dich- 
tung (Amsterdam 1971) 1-7 for an overview and history of the idea. I am deliberately 
avoiding the term "romantic" in this connection, since it suggests intensity of feeling 
rather than a "structure of feeling” (the expression is Raymond Williams’), which is, I am 
arguing, coordinate with a specific narrative situation. On the tradition of romantic 
love, see Niall Rudd, "Romantic Love in Classical Times?," Ramus 10 (1981) 140-58; N. 
J. Herescu, "Catulle et le romantisme," Latomus 16 (1957) 433-45. It is worth noting 
that in Greek, the idea that eros is the proper feeling to entertain toward a wife does not 
seem earlier than Plutarch's Erotzkos; but see David Sider, “The Love Poetry of Philode- 
mus" (manuscript), for the possibility that Philodemus' love epigrams were addressed to 
his wife. Also J. W. B. Barnes and H. Lloyd-Jones, "A Fragment of New Comedy: P. 
Antinoop. 15," JHS 84 (1964) 25-28, and Mary R. Lefkowitz, “Wives and Husbands,” 
GER (1983) 31-47, esp. pp. 36-38. Contrast the use of erað in Herodotus 1.8.1-2, and 
cf. David Konstan, “The Stories in Herodotus’ Histories: Book L," Helios 10 (1983) 
12-18. 
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leave blurred or indistinct.’ Thais is, of course, both resourceful and 
dignified — Walther Ludwig has insisted that she is the heroine of the 
drama — and she acts as a kind of patron toward Chaerea and Chre- 
mes.?* Nevertheless, as George Pepe has pointed out in a very perceptive 
paper, roles are restored when the father of Phaedria and Chaerea is 
introduced toward the end of the play and accepts Thais as his client or 
dependent. Pepe adds that "the disharmony of the final scene is that 
Phaedria's action" —sharing Thais with Thraso and thereby reducing 
her to the role of a common courtesan — "reasserts [the] pejorative, 
stereotyped picture of her." Pepe concludes: “If we accept for the pur- 
pose of analysis the view that the end of a comedy envisions a new soci- 
ety, we are in a better position to define the dissatisfaction felt at the end 
of the Eunuchus. Instead of a new society it reasserts the old even 
though that society is deficient in its treatment of Thais." 55 

Yet Pepe's reaction to the conclusion is perhaps too severe. To be 
.sure, Thais does not alter her station, but that is not the form in which 
comedy puts the challenge to convention. More often, comedy enjoys a 
confounding of social relations that are affirmed precisely to be can- 
celled through the evocation of an undifferentiated community — what 
we may call the saturnalian moment.*9 If we look over the movement of 
the Eunuch as a whole, we may perceive how every character in the play 
is drawn to the house of Thais. Phaedria and Thraso contend over the 
right to enter, the latter resorting to an attack under arms;°” Chaerea 


"The blurring of distinction accounts best, I believe, for the ambiguous status of 
women in Latin elegy. John P. Sullivan explains Propertius' attachment to a woman of 
dubious standing as a form of Dirnenliebe; see Sullivan, Propertius: A Critical Introduc- 
tion (Cambridge 1976) 91-101, and idem, “Castas odisse puellas: A Reconsideration of 
Propertius 1.1," WS 74 (1961) 92-112. 

"On Thais’ role as patron, see Pepe (note 14 above) 142-44; Ludwig (note 3 
above) 22-23 (383-84). 

55Pepe (note 14 above) 144. Cf. Ludwig (note 3 above) 37-38 (402-03). 

*8Cf. C. L. Barber, Shakespeare's Festive Comedy: A Study of Dramatic Form and 
Its Relation to Social Custom (Princeton 1959) ch. 1, “The Saturnalian Pattern;" Erich 
Segal, Roman Laughter: The Comedy of Plautus (Cambridge, MA 1968); Mikhail 
Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. Helene Iswolsky (Cambridge, MA 1968); Vic- 
tor Turner, The Ritual Process: Structure & Anti-Structure (Chicago 1969); cf. Fredric 

—- Jameson;-FPhe-Political-Unconscious:- Narrative-As-a-Socially-Symbolic-Act-(Ithaca, NY 
1981) 290-91; Jonathan Haynes, “Festivity and the Dramatic Economy of Jonson's 
Bartholomew Fair," ELH, forthcoming. 

?'See Gilmartin (note 32 above) 264-67. I should like to thank Barbara Harlow 
and Jonathan Haynes for their helpful comments. A draft of this paper was read at Johns 
Hopkins University and at Cornell University in the winter of 1983. 
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and Pamphila gain access in the guise of gifts. Chaerea's father enters to 
rescue his son, when he learns that Chaerea has raped a free woman. By 
the end of the play, everyone is inside Thais' place, where all relations 
appear to coexist (one may compare the conclusion to Plautus’ Bac- 
chides for another instance of this festive formula). Thais' role as fa- 
trona and manager of the action, insofar as it reverses conventional sta- 
tus functions, suggests the pattern of inversion that Erich Segal, for 
example, has identified as characteristic of the Plautine moment in 
comedy. This inversion is not so much corrected in the finale by Thais’ 
reduction to a common meretrix as it is sublimated: all forms meld, and 
Thais’ roles as patron and client coalesce in a comic community charac- 
terized by the negation of structured relations. On this level, the subjec- 
tivity grounded in rivalry and constraint is dissolved in the very same 
crucible that distilled it into being, the pleasure-house of courtesan. If 
"Thais nevertheless remains, as she does for many critics, an individual 
of personal worth who is somehow demeaned by such a merry arrange- 
ment, this is perhaps because the contradictions which gave birth to the 
genre of erotic comedy have not been entirely canceled in the Eunuch, 
but survive its factitious resolution. In the end, it seems, not even sincer- 
ity can mask the tensions inherent in relations of social exploitation. 
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TEREM[NA-/T]ENS.ANT.[H]ÜNTTRAM. STAF[II-]/ANAM.VIU. 

terminaverunt (usque) ad inferiorem Stabianam. Via 

TEREMNATUST. PER(EKAÍS)/(5) X. ÍUSSU. VÍA.PÓMPAIIANA. 
TER-/' 

terminata est per(ticis) X. lidem viam ,Pompeianam 

EMNATTENS. PEREK.III,ANT.KAI-/LA.IUVEIS. MEEÍLÍKIIEÍS. 

terminaverunt pertic(is)III.(usque) ad aedem Iovis Milichii. 

EKASS.VÍ-/ ASS.ÍNÉ. VÍA.IUVHA.ÍNÍ.DEKKVIA-/ RIM.MEDIKEIS. 

Has vias et viam Ioviam et Decuviarem meddicis 

PUMPAIIANEIS/(10)SEREVKID. IMADEN.UUPSENS. fú- / 
SU.AÍDILIS. 

Pompeiani iussu (?) a solo munierunt, iidem aediles 

PRÜFATTENS. 

probaverunt.” 


3. Pisani, húnttram; Buck, von Planta, púnttram; Bottiglioni, Conway, 
pánttram. 


The Oscan roadmakers' tablet,? uncovered during excavations of 
the Stabian Gate area at Pompeii in 1851,* has received considerable 
attention in scholarship over the years owing to the frequent topograph- 
ical references and the subsequent issues raised by them. However, re- 
cent discussions of the inscription have neglected to consider Onorato's 
remarks? concerning the use of Oscan per., perek., particularly in light 


‘| particularly wish to thank Dr. G. A. Sheets of the University of Minnesota who 
discussed with me and read the paper making many helpful suggestions; however, any 
errors.are entirely my own. 

*I reproduce Vetter's Oscan text and Latin translation and note in my apparatus 
only those variants which are germane to the argument of this paper. 

*Bo. 59, B. 3, Co. 39, Pi. 10, V. 8, v. Pl. 28. The original tablet, inscribed on a 
block of travertine (lapis tiburtina) 0.70m. x 1.20m., is housed in the National Museum 

-- - —-at-Naples. A-copy has been erected near the Stabian Gate where'the original was uncov- 
ered in the nineteenth century. 

1G, Fiorelli, Descrizione di Pompe: (Naples 1875) 29. 

*G. O. Onorato, "La sistemazione del quatiere del Foro Triangolare di Pompei," 
Rend. Acc. Lincei s. VIII, vol. VI (1951) 250-64. 
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of the disputed reading finttram/hinttram Stafianam. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to a) strengthen Onorato's argument regarding the 
definition in numerical terms of the Oscan unit of land measurement, 
per., perek., and b) establish preference for the reading of Oscan púnt- 
tram Stafiianam, Latin pontem Stabianam, rather than hünttram Sta- 
füanam, Latin inferiorem Stabianam. That a multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach to these problems proves instructive is evident from a 
re-examination of the internal or grammatical evidence from the in- 
scription itself, as well as from an archaeological and topographical 
study of the Stabian Gate area at Pompeii. 

Scholarship to date which comments on the Porta Stabiana in- 
scription holds that the phrase víu teremna(um), Latin vam terminare 
(11.1-2, 2-8, 3-4), refers to the laying out of the roads, and specifically 
to the marking off of their exact width. As stated by Buck,9 Conway,’ 
Vetter, and most recently by Arena,? the Oscan stem terem-, Latin ter- 
min-, implies setting up boundary stones for delimiting the roads on 
both sides. Arena,'® for instance, cites Nissen's argument that the 
phrase rpbam terminaverunt, commonly found in inscriptions from 
Rome, refers to determining the width of the Tiber River. The associ- 
ated units of measurement per. X and perek. III thus are taken by these 
authors as indications of width. Vetter, for example, explains the wide 
road (per. X) as a “LandstraBe” beginning at the Stabian Gate and 
continuing south, and the narrow one (perek. III) as a "Gasse." !! 

A closer analysis of. the Oscan text, however, suggests that length, 
not width, is the more likely reference of the verb teremna(um) and 
therefore of the measurements per. X and perek. III. In particular, the 
use of the preposition ant seems to govern a single accusative “of desti- 
nation" as seen in line 2: ant púnttram (?hünttram) Stafianam and 
again in line 4: ant kaila Iuvets Meeilíkzeis. This is to say that the prepo- 
sitional phrases describe where the roads lead.'* Moreover, one finds it 


"C. D. Buck, 4 Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian (Boston 1904) 240. 

7R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, Vol. II (Cambridge 1897) 642. s.v. “perek.” 

*E. Vetter, Handbuch der Italischen Dialekte (Heidelberg 1953) 48. 

"R. Arena, "Pompei," in Populi e Civilta dell’ Italia Antica. Lingue e Dialetti dell’ 
Italia Antica, A. L. Prosdocimi ed., vol. VI (Rome 1978) 867-69. 

"Ibid., p. 867. 

"Vetter (note 8 above) 48. 

The use of ad and usque ad in Latin roadwork inscriptions, as noted by R. von 
Planta (Grammatzk der Oskish-Umbrischen Dialeckte, 2 vols. (Strassburg 1897) 2:606) 
parallels the use of Oscan ant and the single accusative "of the goal" construction in the 
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difficult to accept Vetter's labeling of the Via Stabiana, the cardo maxi- 
mus of the ancient town, as a "Gasse." ? 

In addition to the problem of teremna- and per., perek., is the 
disputed reading punttram (?hünttram) in the inscription. While the 
initial letter which some read as p, others as h, is "quite gone" on the 
stone, arguments traditionally have favored hnttram because the 
stem is attested elsewhere both in Oscan and Umbrian.'? Objections to 
punttram, on the other hand, have been voiced on grounds of sense and 
the fact that it is not attested elsewhere.!9 However, an examination of 
the archaeological and topographical evidence of the Stabian Gate area 
as discussed below, suggests the interpretation which favors púnttram 
and dispels the argument against this reading on grounds of sense. 

Measurements taken at Pompeii by Onorato, of the distance from 
the Porta, where the tablet was erected, north to the Temple of Zeus 
Milichios, yield 171.10m. If we tentatively assume this distance to be 
equivalent to perek. III, the single unit of measurement abbreviated 
per. or perek. thus equals 57.0m. That ten times this sum, or the dis- 
tance of the road south is nearly equivalent to one-third mile is signifi- 
cant for reading punttram rather than húnttram Staftianam in the in- 
scription. From Strabo's description of towns along the Bay of Naples, 
we learn that the trade of ancient Pompeii depended to a great extent 
on the Sarno River, which, the geographer states, flows close by the 
town.!" Mau maintains’? that according to all indications, in antiquity 
the Sarno River was located at a distance of one-third mile from the 
Stabian Gate. In addition, Mau points out? that Fiorelli's excavations 
of 1880-81 which uncovered a group of buildings located to the south of 


roadmakers' tablet. In each case, it is length, not width, that is indicated, e.g., "viam 
fecei ab regio ad capuam" (CIL 1.155). 

"The stretch of road in question extends from the Temple of Zeus Milichios to the 
Stabian Gate—-i.e., the southern end of the Via Stabiana. 

"R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, Vol. 1 (Cambridge 1897) 58. I wish to thank 
the anonymous reader for suggesting the addition of Conway's remark. 

Phuntrus, huntras, huntruis in the "Curse of Vibia" (Vetter [note 8 above] 6); c.f. 
Tab. Ig. hondomu (Via 9, 10); hondra (VIa 15, Vila 55); hutra (Ib 42). 

"Vetter (note 8 above) 48; von Planta (note 12 above) 606. As the reviewer notes, 

"-tra is not a common noun-forming suffix in Latin when loans.(including fenestra, sus- 

pected of Etruscan origin) are discounted, but if we knew more. Oscan they might be 
more common there." 

"Strabo, Geog. V.4.8. 

HA. Mau, Pompeii: Its Life and Art. Tr. F. W. Kelsey. (New York 1902) 2. 

"'Ibid., p. 4. 
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the Stabian Gate, and belonging to a harbor settlement there, brought 
to light numerous skeletons and much jewelry. Mau believes that these 
finds suggest many fled at the time of the eruption via the Porta Sta- 
biana but that a timely escape was prevented because the boats were 
filled with ash and pumice or that a bridge across the Sarno had been 
thrown down by the tremors. Since the distance per. X indicated in the 
Oscan roadmakers' tablet coincides with the distance of the Sarno from 
Pompeii in antiquity where in fact a bridge would have been con- 
structed, and since archaeological evidence suggests the location of a 
bridge at this spot, the reading pünttram, Latin fontem, rather than 
hünttram, Latin inferiorem, is strengthened. Moreover, because púnt- 
tram would represent a specific structure used as the delimiting point 
south, just as kaíla híveis Meeilikiezs serves that purpose for the north- 
ern extension described by the same inscription, punttram seems more 
likely than hunttram. Thus, as indicated by an examination of the phys- 
ical remains as well as by a review of the linguistic evidence, all three 
forms— teremna(um), per./perek., and punttram — confirm each 
other, and illustrate the kinds of inferences which may be advanced 
through a multi-disciplinary approach to Oscan epigraphy. 


Rosanne M. GULINO 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, TWIN CITIES 


INTERPRETATIONS 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN ANAPHORA *EI IN UMBRIAN 


In AJP 103 (1982) 98-9, I traced the fate of the inflected forms of 
the anaphora *ez which are attested in Latin. We will now see how the 
forms of this same paradigm, as I understand it, resulted in Umbrian. It 
will be seen from my earlier work on this subject that I differ from others 
on the composition of this paradigm and on the internal rules of IE that 
impose the assumed inflexions in the paradigm. These aspects of the 
reconstruction will not be defended here. 

The following tabular display comprises an adequate range of re- 
constructed forms to establish the paradigm and to account for all ob- 
served data. 


singular plural 
non-neuter neuter non-neuter neuter 
masc. fem. 
Nom. *ez eH, ei-es 
i-d 7-H, 
Acc. i-m i-m-s 
Gen. e-s e(i)-s-om 
e(s)-el —^ L. -ios 
Dat. e(s)-m-ez e(i)-s—bh— 
Instr. (e(£)-s—oss) 
Loc. z 


An excellent listing of the relevant Umbrian pronominal forms is 
given by Poultney, Bronze Tables 109. In what follows I differ from 
Poultney by incorporating into one paradigm the forms which in his 
tabulation Gee py the first three and the last columns, i.e., 'anaphora', 
‘hic’, and ‘same’. These all supplete or repeat one another in the de- 
clined element. Since I analyze Lat. idem as i-d(e)-em, and in view of 
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Umbr. tom ‘thee’ (: Skt. tvam), I take Osc. ísídum to be ís-í-d(e)- 
um; therefore I analyze er(?h)ont as er-(i-)h(e)-om-t. 

It will be seen that I also differ with Poultney on the following 
points (his paragraph numbers): $109a: The nom.sg.m. did not origi- 
nally have z-, and the forms in e- do not come entirely from ey-. I do 
not agree on the source as stated for the Umbrian -r-, though of course 
it is *-s-, and there is no need to look to the gen.pl. as a source. $109c: I 
do not regard the other instances of e- as belonging to this paradigm, in 
which *eZ- and *e- supplete one another. $109g: I cannot explain the u 
of ulo ‘there’, unless it arises from o before ll or is analogical on uru; this 
must be related to Lat. olle and ultra and not to olm, on which see AJP 
103 (1982) 214-15. 

The Umbrian (and a few other) descendants, filled out by forms of 
*k”ei > pis are now given in the same tabular display: 


Nom. erec erek O. toc (euront) 
(e¥ek erse) 
eront pirse,O. idic (eo) 
Acc. (eam) pifi (eaf)) (eo) 
Gen. er-er er-ar erom, O. eisunk 
or-er ur—es 
Abl. er-u(-com) er-a-k er-u-k er-er-unt 
ur-u ur-a(-ku) er-ir-ont 
Dat. esmei (pusme) 
Loc. :-fe ‘there’ (Not placed for gender) 
(esme) 


'The forms in parentheses are not direct continuations of the IE. for- 
mations; the base has been refashioned to e- (except perhaps in the 
nom.pl.m. euront), and a new locative has been formed on the ancient 
non-adnominal oblique.! Fresh gendered genitive and ablative forms 
have been generated on the model of the thematic flexion. These ex- 
ploit the old genitive *es. We may then explain the hitherto mysterious 


‘Perhaps the recognition of the membership of esmei esmik in this paradigm may 
alter our appreciation of the text discourse value of these forms inmesm-. 
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stem or- (note its case distribution!) as *os-, generated in the same rela- 
tion to *es as the well-known outcomes of the gen.sg. in *-eso/-oso. 
Otherwise, we have a paradigm of remarkable antiquity. 


ERIC P. HAMP 
TIHE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Y 


DEATHS IN THE PAN-HELLENIC GAMES: ADDENDA ET 
CORRIGENDA 


Robert and Mary Brophy (AJP 106 [1985] 171-198) find six clear 
examples of deaths in the pan-Hellenic games, four in boxing, one in 
wrestling, and one in pankration, noting that if there were similar inci- 
dents at minor games, no records have survived. In fact, however, we 
hear of two instances of fatality in combat sport occuring at places other 
than the Crown Games, either at a local athletic festival or perhaps even 
in informal and unorganized contest in the palaestra: the documents 
unfortunately do not tell us more about the location. But one case pro- 
vides us with a physician’s description of death following a wrestling in- 
jury, and the nature of the accident and its complications are suffi- 
ciently unusual to warn against attempting to write, as the authors do in 
several instances, a clinical death report based upon a simple and unde- 
tailed ancient account. 

1) An inscription from Ionian Metropolis, Mouoeiov II.2-3 
(1876-78) 88 (= IK Ephesos 7.1, 3445 = W. Peek, Griechische Vers- 
inschriften I [Berlin 1955] 680 = Kaibel, Suppl. 302a in RAM 34 [1879] 
185) records the death of a young pankratiast, probably in the first cen- 
tury of our era. 


‘tig yap éyo; lloAéuapxoq 6 S[UJopopos, wt Ta rraAaíiotpng I 
fjiugpa poúvo £poi BapBap’ éltevEe TUxn. 

ov yap &p£ otulyeph vóooc [Ex]tave, GAA’ év I [a]é@Ao1c 
Srpts ürt&p vikne ó[Acosg] navKpariijou. 
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2) The most important text to add to the Brophys' article is Hippo- 
cratic Corpus, Epid. 5.14 (5.212 L.), which describes in detail how a 
wrestler died following a hard fall: 


èv Aapíoon ‘Inmoabévnc nepinAsupovin &óókse voiotv intpoioiv 
E£xeo8at, 

Ñv dé ovSapwc. åpxğuèv naAa(ov éreoe okAnpó xopío Untiog 

Kai énevérteoev alt, kai £Ao0caro yuxpo 

«ai édeinvnos, kai £Oókee BapUtepoq yiveoBat. 

meo votepain &rüpseEe kai BHE Eoxe Enporépn kai tò 

nv£ÜUpa rIUKVÓV. nepuratoc 5€ aipatw@dec Éxpépyato OU TOUAU. 

Kai rapakóritetv fipxero. OKÓTE Bricoot, iÓte @Suvato rà otn8ea 

Kai Tov vàtov. &kraío dé aika £ppUn £k Tov Divàv ntapévt ócov 

TÉGGcapeq KotüAa: rtpóo TAV £oriépnv oüte £98éyyero ote Tjc8áveto 
olte Epyou 

ote Adyou. EvSekatatoc 6& £Gavgv. tac dé névte NUEpac 

TOTE LEV EUPpwv rjv toté dé oU. éyéveto kai AnupEtoc. 

oiadov dé oU6&v GnexwdpEeev OSE PEYXOC Eixev, où yàp Ñv oíaAov. 


It appears that Hipposthenes died from injuries of some nature to 
the chest and/or throat; normally the sand on which the athletes wres- 
tled would have been carefully softened, but life-threatening oversights 
are not rare, and there is also the possibility that the two athletes fell 
outside the skamma. Thus we have a peculiar accident, the medical 
complications of which happen to be described in uniquely full detail. 
Had this been an inscription, we would probably read (at most) that 
sport claimed the man’s life. 

Attempting to reconstruct the particulars of an accident as the 
Brophys do from a terse lapidary report is for the most part iierely spec- 
ulation. T[upjonvóv 5& Gvdpa kpátictov | kreiva, E8éAov[to¢ £o] 
(BCH 21 [1897] 592-98), for example, tells us very little about the last 
moments of the fallen wrestler, especially given the damaged state of the 
inscription, which has led to quite different attempts at supplements: 
Moretti, Iscrzz. agon. greche (Rome 1953) no. 29 (ÉGgAov tÓ [ye 5 o0]); 
Ebert, Griechische Epigramme auf Steger (Berlin 1972) no. 44 (£0EAov 
tO [èv OU]); Merkelbach, ZPE 8 (1971) 39 (€8eAovto[uaxdv]). The 
Brophys’ assertion that in this case, “a broken neck, severing the verte- 
brae, undoubtedly caused this death, unless Telemachus went outside 
the rules of Greek wrestling” (pp. 176-77), is one of several scenarios the 
imagination can supply; there is, however, no evidence that it describes 
what actually transpired. Greek combat sport was very rough, and 
death lurked in a number of places, as the references to the legal immu- 
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nity of athletes who accidentally killed their opponents demonstrate 
(Dem. 23.53, Ath. Pol. 57.3, Pl. Lg. 865 a). Indeed, Plato's specifica- 
tion in the Laws clearly shows that the legislator knew that the unfortu- 
nate athlete could die from injuries some time after the contest: "If any 
one unintentionally causes the death of a friend in athletic contest, in 
public festivals, either on the spot or even later as a result of the blows 
(cite rapaxpfiua eire kai v uoTépoic xpóvoig Ek TOV MANy@v) . . . let 
him be pure, when purified according to the law obtained from Delphi 
concerning such things." 


MICHAEL POLIAKOFF 
WELLESLEY AND KOLN 


y 


LUCRETIUS, 2.20-23 


ergo corpoream ad naturam pauca videmus 20 
esse opus omnino quae demant cumque dolorem 

delicias quoque uti multas substernere possint 

gratius interdum neque natura ipsa requirit . . . 


An unpunctuated text is liable to ambiguity; but ancient writers 
were aware of the danger, and we should be wary of accepting without 
compelling reason interpretations that go against normal word order or 
the indications given by particles. In this passage, quoque thus creates a 
rebuttable presumption that v. 22 goes closely with what precedes it, 
and the position of neque in v. 23 a similar presumption that it begins a 
new clause. The latter consideration is against taking gratzus interdum, 
with Ernout and Bailey, as the object of requirit (“nor does human na- 





ture itself from time to time need anything more acceptable"),! while 


! A. Ernout and L. Robin, Lucrèce, De Rerum Natura, Commentaire Exégétique 
et Critique, I (Paris 1925) 208-09; C. Bailey, T?t Lucreti Car? De Rerum Natura Libri 
Sex, (Oxford 1947) I, 237 (translation) and H, 800-02. 
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the former counts against taking the wéz-clause as concessive with what 
follows, whether joining gratius interdum, with Munro, to the conces- 
sive clause ("though more gratefully at times they can minister to us 
many choice delights"),? or following Brieger's interpretation, recently 
revived by Avotins, according to which these two words form a separate 
main clause (“sometimes it is [even] more pleasant — and nature herself 
does not require [them] — if there are no golden statues . . .").? (But if 
Lucretius had meant that, would he not have made his meaning clear, 
at whatever cost in cacophony, by writing "gratius interdum est"?) 

Another objection to the interpretations of Munro and Brieger is 
that they make vv. 22ff. a mere expansion and variation of the theme of 
vv. 16-21, that luxuries are unnecessary. This is of course possible; but 
in a passage where Lucretius so emphatically marks off his treatment of 
bodily and mental pleasures ("corpore . . . mente" in v. 18, followed by 
"corpoream ad naturam" in 20 and "quod superest, animo quoque 

. ." in 39), one would expect also to find some more or less explicit 
reference to the other divisions in Epicurus's classification of pleasures 
and desires, and not just this drawing of the practical moral which is 
based on that classification.* 

But there is also a serious objection to trying, as Bailey does, to 
find this indication in the transmitted text of v. 22, taken with what 
precedes. Avotins rightly insists on the difficulty of supposing that the 
pauca of v. 20 can produce delicias multas, although his statement of 
the problem, “It is difficult to see how simple foods, for example, the 
traditional Epicurean pá and Udwp, can do that," requires some 


*H. A.J. Munro, T. Lucret? Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex,* II (London 1886) 
120 ("the subjects to possint are the golden statues, the house, the gilded ceilings, etc. of 
24 foll.") and HI, 28 (translation). l 

3A, Brieger, "Kritisch-exegetische Bemerkungen zum zweiten Buche des Lucre- 
tius," Philologus 24 (1866) 422-24; I. Avotins, "Lucretius 2.16-2.33,” HSCPh 82 (1978) 
167-73. Brieger understands the wealthy, Avotins men in general, as the subject of pos- 
sint; either interpretation seems awkward. 

*This desideratum is strongly argued by Robin, in Ernout-Robin (note 1 above) 
209-11; he takes v. 22 with what precedes, but interprets the following lines in a fashion 
somewhat similar to Brieger's ("De temps à autre, sans doute, il est plus agréable, et 
cependant ce n'est pas JA une exigence de la nature, je ne dis pas d'avoir dans nos de- 
meures . . . , mais du moins de pouvoir à peu de frais. . . "). 

5Note 3 above, 168. His further objection, p. 169, that in other instances of conse- 
quentia] ergo clauses in Lucretius “the conclusion never brings in information that is not 
inherent in the preceding context," would have little force even if the observation were 
correct, since most of the examples are statements of the conclusion of an argument, and 
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modification. All foods, or at least all natural foods known to the an- 
cients, have some taste, and therefore, if that taste is pleasant, produce 
some kinetic pleasure;? and roast peacock, or Epicurus's luxurious pot 
of cheese (D.L. X 11 — fr. 182 Us.), will, like bread, satisfy hunger, so 
that both count among the things "quae demant cumque dolorem." 
Nevertheless, it is undeniably odd to say that anything that can satisfy 
hunger can also supply many exquisite pleasures, especially when pauca 
in the preceding line has placed the emphasis on simple foods. 

The true solution, I believe, is, as Kannengiesser proposed a cen- 
tury ago, to emend possint to possit.” The singular would have been 
readily assimilated in number to demant by a scribe who failed to real- 
ize that its subject was corporea natura; and with the singular, a clumsy 
and ambiguous sentence becomes smooth-flowing and clear, and turns 
out to say just what, on Diano's view of the Epicurean classification of 
pleasures, one would expect it to say.? It is our bodily nature, that is, the 
possession of our sense organs, which makes possible the experience of 
various pleasant sensations; but the absence of pain in the immediately 
affected organs is a necessary condition for experiencing these varia- 
tions.? What is more, the ambiguity of the ut-clause no longer matters, 


Lucretius might well write more loosely in a proemium; and in fact the statement is in- 
correct of III 216-17, where nexam . . . nervos does add a new thought, and of V 1430- 
1433, where nimirum quia . . . does the same. 

5I follow C. Diano, "Note Epicuree II," SIFC n.s. 12 (1935) 253-64 = Scritti Epi- 
curei (Opuscoli Accademici Fac. Lett. Filos. U. Padova 11, Florence 1974) 36-46, in 
regarding "pleasures in motion" as another name for the "variations" mentioned in K. D. 
XVIII and elsewhere; my differences with his analysis, which I hope to discuss elsewhere, 
concern mainly his treatment of mental pleasures, and are therefore not relevant to the 
passage under discussion. 

7A Kannengiesser, “Zu Lukrez," Philologus 43 (1884) 536-38. Kannengiesser ob- 
Scured the attractions of his emendation by placing a comma after possit, and by imply- 
ing that the subject was to be supplied from natura in v. 23 rather than from corpoream 
naturam in v. 20; it seems to have been ignored, except for the citation in W. A. Merrill, 
T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura Libri Sex (New York 1907) 400 (comm. on v. 21). 

*Kannengiesser was of course in no position to cite Diano's analysis in support of 
his emendation, and Diano himself seems not to have known of it; in Epicuri Ethica 
(Florence 1946) 137, he quotes the transmitted text with a period after possint. 

- - -- - -- I. have-rendered substernere-neutrally as "supplyz" The meaning "spread out a 
bed for," with the person or thing supported as direct object, is attested, as far as I can 
find, only in Pliny N.H. X 93, "nidos . . . et occultandis habiles pullis et substernendis 
molles," which could be interpreted as a zeugma; but if the construction was current in 
Lucretius’ time, delicias substernere might have been meant to suggest, at least as a sec- 
ondary meaning to the more obvious "spread out pleasures before us," the doctrine that 
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since either the concessive interpretation (“little is necessary for our 
bodily nature, although, to be sure, it can also supply many refined 
pleasures") or the final one (“our nature needs little in order to be able 
also to supply many refined pleasures from time to time”) is good sense 
and good Epicurean doctrine. 

Taken with what precedes, gratius interdum, as one would expect 
from its emphatic position, adds another important point. Epicurus was 
not such a fool as to suppose that a life of pure, unvaried catastematic 
pleasure was either desirable or possible; rather, he considered the vari- 
ations which are the objects of the natural but not necessary desires as 
being unnecessary, not as a class, but. individually.!° To suppose that 
some particular variation is necessary to one's bappiness is asking for 
unhappiness; but, Lucretius tells us, provided that our basic needs are 
satisfied, our senses can supply us with many varied experiences, one or 
another of which may be more welcome at one time or another. With 
the words "neque natura ipsa requirit," he turns to the third class of 
desires, those which are neither necessary nor natural. 


MICHAEL WIGODSKY 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


catastematic pleasure in the affected part is a prerequisite for kinetic pleasure. (D. West, 
The Imagery and Poetry of Lucretius [Edinburgh 1969] 85, argues for the rendering 
"wealth can lay a bed of luxury for a man"; cf. the criticisms of Avotins [note 3 above] 
171, n. 18.) 

"I hope to argue for this elsewhere; the most direct evidence is Philodemus de 
Piet. 136 (p. 141 G.) 13ff., as restored by R. Philippson, "Zu Philodems Schrift über die 
Frömmigkeit,” Hermes 56 (1921) 399 (the subject is [6] Sixatog, 11.7-8), Kai [uóvov tis] 
Siapopac [töv emt]Oupia@v a[vayvoo]8eions Kali rác] àávaykai[ac kai Tag puotKdcg 
Owk£i.) In place of Philippson's 5iKet sc. £ri&upíag I suggest aipett’ (or aipetrat— for 
the hiatus, cf. G. Strathmann, De hiatus fuga, quam invenimus apud Philodemum Epi- 
cureum [Progr. Viersen 1892] 13 and passim) rjóovác; the other restorations seem more 
Or less certain. (1 am indebted to Dirk Obbink for the reference to Strathmann, and in 
general for his counsel on the Philodemus text.) 


X 
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MARCUS AGRIPPA'S GOUT 


non est praetereundum in eo exemplum ingens, siquidem M. Agrippa 
supremis suis annis conflictatus gravi morbo pedum, cum dolorem eum 
perpeti nequiret, unius medicorum portentosa scientia ignorante divo 
Augusto tanti putavit usu pedum sensuque omni carere, dummodo et do- 
lore illo careret, demersis in acetum calidum cruribus in acerrimo impetu 
morbi. 

(Pliny, NH 23.58) 


W. H. S. Jones, in the Loeb edition of this passage, remarks ad 
loc.: i 


The story seems incomplete, as we are informed neither why there was a 
risk nor what was the result of the experiment. Furthermore, why should 
Augustus be kept in ignorance of what is, after all, very simple treatment? 
I suspect a lacuna or lacunae. 


But Pliny's text will stand. The reason for the risk is stated in 
23.56: vinegar is dangerous to infirm sinews (“nocet nervorumque infir- 
mitatibus"). A patient suffering from gout would therefore be suscepti- 
ble to harm from such a treatment. It is further evident from 23.58 that 
the supposed risk was paralysis of the feet ("usu pedum sensuque omni 
carere"). The result of the experiment is obvious from exemplum ingens 
and portentosa scientia, viz., the cure was successful. 

The reason for not telling Augustus was not, as Jones supposes, to 
prevent him learning about a medical treatment. Rather, Agrippa ap- 
preciated that Augustus was unlikely to approve of such a risky proce- 
dure which would probably cripple his son-in-law and be an embarrass- 
ment to the state. Although bypassed for the imperial succession, 
Agrippa was stil] an important soldier-statesman, as well as the father of 
Augustus' grandsons. His constitutional powers were renewed and ex- 
panded in 18 and 18 B.C., and his last years were marked by missions to 
the East (17-13) and to Illyricum and Pannonia (13-12 B.C.). Augustus 
would therefore not have risked Agrippa's functional ability by such a 
hazardous experiment, and it is clear from Pliny's account that Agrippa 
himself took the risk only through pain and desperation. Thus the /a- 
cuna lies not in the Latin narrative but in Jones' understanding of the 
medical, familial and political realities. 

LEONARD A. CURCHIN 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
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THE MARRIAGEABILITY OF MAXIMUS: 
HORACE, ODE 4.1.18-20 


namque et nobilis et decens 
et pro sollicitis non tacitus reis 
et centum puer artium 
late signa feret militiae tuae, 
et, quandoque potentior 
largi muneribus riserit aemuli, 
Albanos prope te lacus 
ponet marmoream sub trabe citrea. 


The lines cited above in praise of Paulus Fabius Maximus are more 
puzzling than most scholars have admitted. Horace has proclaimed to 
Venus his own unfitness for the lists of love (to be understood as love- 
making and the composition of love poetry)! and suggests to the goddess 
an alternative victim for her attentions, the young aristocrat Paulus Fa- 
bius Maximus.? He ascribes to Maximus five characteristics: he is of no- 
ble birth (nobilis) and handsome appearance (decens); he is a depend- 
able orator (fro sollicitis non tacitus reis), a good prospect for the 
militia of Venus (late signa feret militiae tuae), and capable of van- 
quishing wealthy rivals and producing his own ostentatious display of 
wealth (“potentior/largi muneribus riserit aemuli . . ."). As a group, 
these characteristics argue little for Maximus' suitability for love, at 
least in its conventional lyric and elegiac description. For erotic success 
in Books 1 to 3 of the Odes, looks and youth are all that matter;? in 
Roman elegy, birth, wealth, and public involvement are irrelevant or 
inimical to love.* Why, then, is Maximus described as he is, and what is 
the point of placing this description in the opening poem of Horace's 
new lyric collection? 


'E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 413. 

*On the career of Maximus, see Paulys Realencyclopádie 6°.1780-1789. His fam- 
ily forms one of the "Fürstenháuser" of the Roman Republic: F. Münzer, Römische 
Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart 1920) 98. 

*E.g.. Ode 1.5.1, 1.13.1-3, 2.11.5-8, 3.9.21-22, 3.19.25-27, 3.20.13-16. 

"Wealth, military success, and the combination thereof are well-known targets of 
the elcgists (e.g., Prop. 1.14, 2.14.23-30; Tib. 1.1, 1.3.35-44, 1.5.59-66: Ovid, Am. 
1.10); but status is also regarded as irrelevant to love (Prop. 1.5.23-24, 2.13B.16-24; 
Ovid, Am. 3.8.1-16); and eloquence is to be used in one's own defense, not that of a 
client (Ovid, Am. 1.7). In Prop. 1.6, Tullus’ concern with wealth, family, and father- 
land all differentiate him from the poet- lover. 
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A few suggestions concerning the laudes Maximi can be quickly 
dismissed. Ludwig,? following the view that the poem is an example of a 
Üpvoq ánorneurttiKÓq (a prayer for the departure of an unwelcome de- 
ity) attributes the praise of Maximus to the high style required in a 
hymn — an odd confusion of literary and social status. Williams argues 
that with the exception of Maximus' being called a "distinguished law- 
yer," he could easily be "a young Greek from the pages of Menander or 
Alexandrian poetry." But nobilitas is scarcely relevant to Greek liter- 
ary figures; and while the heroes of New Comedy do sometimes get the 
better of wealthy rivals, it is not by ostentatious display of their own 
wealth.5 Moreover, Williams’ purported "fantasy of Greek and Roman" 
does nothing to explain the programmatic nature of the poem. 
Fraenkel's view,? which has gained some acceptance,!? is that Horace is 
simply introducing two motifs, nostalgia for lost love and praises of 
great men, that are recurrent in Book 4. This argument is a last resort, 
since it attributes to Horace a concise table of contents but a frag- 
mented poem. 

The correct interpretation of the laudes Maximi was adumbrated 
by Kiessling in 1876!! and clearly propounded by Bradshaw almost a 


*W. Ludwig, "Die Anordnung des vierten Horazischen Odenbuches,” MH 18 
(1961) 1-10. 

"The religious language and imagery of the poem are well discussed by O. 
Weinreich, "Religionswissenschaftliche und literaturgeschichtliche Beitráge zu Horaz," 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 41 (1942) 33-74, esp. 58-70. Fraenkel (note 1 above) 
410-14 emphasizes the poem's hymnic character. E. Lefèvre, " Rursus bella moves? Die 
literarische Form von Horaz, c. 4.1." RAM 111 (1968) 166-89, rejects the identification 
of the poem as àrtortourir or £ruroyrir on the grounds that in such a prayer the proposed 
alternative should be someone bad: he thereby deprives the poem of much of its humor 
and good-naturedness. On the other hand, Lefévre’s observation that the poem can also 
be classified as a recusatio is accurate, and will be developed below in this paper. 

7G. Williams, "Poetry in the Moral Climate of Augustan Rome," JRS 52 (1962) 
39. 

"In Menander's Aspis, for example, Smikrines is undone by his own greed; in 
Dyskolos, Sostratos’ wealth and city manners count against him as a suitor. 

Note l above, 410-14. 

WH., Syndikus, Die Lyrik des Horaz: Eine Interpretation der Oden (Darmstadt 
1973) 2.291 (= Impulse der Forschung, 6). Among scholars who discuss this ode without 
considering the problematic nature of Horace's praise are-C.- Becker, Das Spátwerk des 
Horaz (Gottingen 1963); S. Commager, The Odes of Horace: A Critical Study (New 
Haven 1962); A. La Penna, Orazio e l'ideologia del principato (Turin 1963); G. Pas- 
quali, Orazio lirico (Florence 1920, repr. 1966); W. Wili, Horaz und die Augusteische 
Kultur (Basel 1948); L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and his Lyric Poetry* (Cambridge 1951). 

NA. Kiessling, De Horationorum carminum inscriptionibus commentatiuncula: 
Index scholarum in universitate litteraria Gryphiswaidensi per semestre aestivum anni 
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century later.!? The praises of Maximus refer not to his suitability for 
love in the literary sense, or in the practice of the demi-monde,!* but to 
his upcoming marriage to Marcia, the grandniece of Julius Caesar and 
first cousin of Augustus.!* Such a solution not only takes care of the 
incongruity of the characteristics ascribed to Maximus, but relieves 
Horace of the charge of political impropriety in describing a promising 
young aristocrat as a potential man about town so soon after Augustus’ 
views on family life had become a matter of public record.!? Bradshaw 
supports his understanding of the verses in question by appealing to a 
common sense view of the characteristics to be sought in a husband and 
by comparison with extant Roman epithalamia, especially Statius, Sil- 
vae 1.2, on the marriage of Stella and Violentilla. The remainder of this 
paper will offer additional evidence in support of Bradshaw's interpre- 
tation, and suggest ways in which his interpretation helps us better un- 
derstand the programmatic nature of Ode 4.1. 

The most succinct formulation of the ancient view of the qualities 
to be sought in a potential spouse is found in the Etymolog:ae of Isidore 
of Seville, 9.7.28-29: 


MDCCCLXXVI. . . habendarum, 4. Kiessling's guess on this matter did not find its way 
into his commentary. 

? A. T. von S. Bradshaw, "Horace's Odes 4.1," CQ 64 (1970) 142-53. 

'SThe controversy over the relationship between amatory poetry and contempo- 
rary Roman social life is, fortunately, not germane to this paper. On this topic, see J. 
Griffin, "Augustan Poetry and the life of Luxury," JRS 66 (1976) 87-105; "Propertius 
and Antony," JRS 67 (1977) 17-26; "Genre and Real Life in Latin Rosen JRS "1 
(1981) 39-49; R. Lyne, The Latin Love Poets (Oxford 1980). 3 

"The date of this marriage is not certain. Bradshaw (note 12 above) 147-48 ar- 
gues that Maximus was likely to have married by the time of his consular year, 11 p.c. 
This accords nicely with the traditional date of publication of the fourth book of Odes in 
or around 13 s.c. Even if a later date of publication could be securely established, it 
would not argue against the poem's reference to Maximus' marriageability. A good epi- 
thalamium could find a place in a collection of poems after the occasion for it had 
passed; cf. Verg., Ecl. 4, which probably refers to the marriage of Antony and Octavia 
in 40 s.c. but was not published as part of the Eclogue book until 38 or more likely 35 
(see W. V. Clausen, “Theocritus and Virgil," in The Cambridge History of Classical 
Literature II: Latin Literature, E. J. Kenney and W. V. Clausen eds. [Cambridge 1982] 
301 19, esp. 316). 

Cf. the remark of Fraenkel (note 1 above) 414: "It would not have been proper to 
make one of Rome's most distinguished aristocrats, a young man on the threshold of a 
brilliant career, appear as a very charming person, but, in the main, a ladies’ man.” For 
Fraenkel, this is the only reason Horace inserts the detail about Maximus' eloquence. For 
Augustus’ family legislation of 18 s.c. to 9 a.D., see Cambridge Ancient History 10.443- 
50. 
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In eligendo marito quattuor spectari solent: virtus, genus, pulchritudo, 
sapientia . . . . Item in eligenda uxore quattuor res inpellunt hominem 
ad amorem: pulchritudo, genus, divitiae, mores. 


Elsewhere, '® Isidore specifically attributes these two lists to the ancients 
(veteres), but replaces sapientia in the groom’s list with oratio. Thus, to 
be sought in a groom are courage, birth, good looks, and wisdom or 
eloquence; in a bride, beauty, birth, wealth, and manners. 

Isidore is right in attributing these lists to the ancients, for they 
can be found embedded in various passages of classical prose and po- 
etry. The list of the bride’s qualities appears in Tacitus’ account of two 
imperial liaisons. At Ann. 12.1, Tacitus reports that after the downfall 
of Messalina several women presented themselves as candidates for mar- 
riage to Claudius, each calling attention to her nobility, beauty, and 
wealth ("nobilitatem fornam opes contendere"). The only "Isidorean" 
item missing is mores, and this was cynically supplied by Vitellius when 
the winner of the competition for Claudius was presented to the disbe- 
lieving senate: Vitellius commends Agrippina not merely for her nobil- 
ity and fecundity, but for her sanctimonia and artes honestae as well 
(Ann. 12.6). Elsewhere (Ann. 13.45), when Tacitus introduces Nero's 
consort Sabina Poppaea, he describes her with reference to the catego- 
ries found in Isidore: she has good looks (forma), distinguished lineage 
(claritudo generis), a fortune (opes), pleasant conversation (sermo 
comis), but, alas, only simulated good behavior (modestiam praeferre 
et lascivia uti"). 

I have not yet found any clear reference to the Isidorean list of a 
groom's qualities in accounts of historical marriages, but the list is am- 
ply attested in poetry contemporary with Horace. Dido's infatuation 
with Aeneas, Vergil tells us, is incited by Aeneas’ virtus, gentis honos, 
vultus, and verba: 


multa viri virtus animo multusque recursat 
gentis honos; haerent infixi pectore vultus 
verbaque nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. (Aen. 4.3-5) 


Dido alludes to the same four qualities in her speech to Anna: 


"Isidore, De ecclesiasticis officiis, 2.20 (— Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 83, col. 
812). 
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Anna soror, quae me suspensam insomnia terrent! 

quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes, 

quem sese ore ferens, quam forti pectore et armis! 

credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus esse deorum, 

degeneres animos timor arguit. heu, quibus ille 

iactatus fatis! quae bella exhausta canebat! (Aen. 4.9-14) 


Isidore (Et. 9.7.28) interprets the lines from Dido as follows: 


Refert haec quattuor Vergilius de Aenea, quod his Dido 
inpulsa est in amorem eius: 
Pulchritudine: Quam sese ore ferens! 


Virtute: Quam forti pectore et armis! 

Oratione: Heu quibus ille/iactatus fatis, quae bella 
exhausta canebat! 

Genere: Credo equidem, nec vana fides, genus esse de- 
orum. 


While Isidore seems to be straightjacketing Dido (and Vergil) a little, 
(what does zaciatus fatis have to do with Aeneas’ eloquence?) it is clear 
that the four qualities figure in the second Vergilian passage as well as in 
the first. Servius Auctus, although expressing doubt whether quem sese 
ore ferens ( Aen. 4.11) refers to looks or to speech, also regards Dido as 
praising Aeneas’ virtus et facta, generis nobilitas, oratio, and pulchri- 
tudo.!! Apart from the intrinsic value of the two passages from Vergil, it 
is worth noting that coincidence of comment in Isidore and Servius sug- 
gests a common source, most likely Suetonius.!? The list of the bride's 
and the groom's qualifications is no late antique fancy. 

Two passages from Ovid's Metamorphoses, recounting Medea's 
reaction to Jason, are also relevant here:!? 


quem, nisi crudelem, non tangat Iasonis aetas 
et genus et virtus? quem non, ut cetera desint, 
ore movere potest? certe mea pectora movit. (Metam. 7.26-28) 


U Servii grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii carmina commentarii 1, G. Thilo and 
H. Hagen eds. (Leipzig 1881) 463. 

"A. Schmekel, Isidorus von Sevilla: Sein System und seine Quellen (Berlin 1914) 
throughout, esp. 138-63 and 178-80 (= Die positive Philosophie in ihrer geschichtli- 
chen Entwicklung, Bd. 2). 

"I owe the passages from Ovid and Apollonius to A. S. Pease's commentary on 
Aeneid 4 (Cambridge, Mass. 1935) 96. 
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sed non is vultus in illo, 
non ea nobilitas animo est, ea gratia formae. 
ut timeam fraudem meritique oblivia nostri. 
et dabit ante fidem, cogamque in foedera testes 
esse deos. (Metam. 7.43-47) 


In the first passage, Jason's youth (and therefore beauty), his birth, 
courage, and, probably eloquence?? win praise; in the second, his ap- 
pearance, birth, and expected pledge. Medea, like Dido, has marriage, 
and not a fling, in mind (face sollemni at Metam. 7.49; thalami at 
Aen. 4.18 and coniugium at Aen. 4.172); that they are citing Roman 
qualities, not Hellenistic-erotic ones, is clear from comparison with the 
passage from Apollonius Rhodes that Vergil and Ovid both seem to 
have in mind: 


nportpó 5° äp’ ó98aApuóv Ett ol ivSGAAEtO návta 

autdc 8’ olog Env otoic( te påpeotv Éoro, 

oid T šeip’, OC O` éger Eni 0póvou, wc te BÚpače 

figv^ o06E TLV’ GAAOV Óóíocato noppúpouoa 

&upevat àávépa toiov' év otal 6’ ai£v é6pwpet 

audny te pO@oi te peAidpovec, otic åyópeuoev. (A. R. 3.453-58) 


Here it is the purely sensuous impression made by Jason (his looks, his 
movements, the mellifluousness of his voice) that haunts Medea. 

A final passage establishes the criteria for choosing an aristocratic 
husband in Horace’s Rome by overtly denying them. In a wonderfully 
ironic section of Ovid, Amores 1.8, Dipsas gives Ovid’s beloved advice 


on "sizing up her suitors”: ?! 


Penelope iuvenum vires temptabat in arcu; 
qui latus argueret corneus arcus erat. 


ecce, quid iste tuus praeter nova carmina vates 
donat? amatoris milia multa leges. 


"Medea says that Jason's os is the'one thing that would still move her if his aetas, 
genus, and virtus were removed. This is easier to understand if os refers to his eloquence, 
for it is hard to see — at least by ancient standards— how his beauty could still move her if 
youth were gone. 


“!The expression is from Guy Lee's translation of Ovid's Amores (New York 1968) 
29. 
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ipse deus vatum palla spectabilis aurea 
tractat inauratae consona fila lyrae. 
qui dabit, ille tibi magno sit maior Homero; 
crede mihi, res est ingeniosa dare. 
nec tu, si quis erit capitis mercede redemptus, 
despice: gypsati crimen inane pedis. 
nec te decipiant veteres circum atria cerae: 
tolle tuos tecum, pauper amator, avos. 
quin, quia pulcher erit, poscet sine munere noctem; 
quod det, amatorem flagitet ante suum. (Am. 1.8.47-48, 57-68) 


Dipsas, as might be expected, perverts the canonical list of a groom's 
qualities: virtus is no concern of hers; artistic ability — probably the 
equivalent of oratio ox sapientia —is ridiculed, along with nobility, and 
even good looks. All that counts is wealth —something which Horace, 
too, respects ( Ode 4.1.17-20), although the Christian Isidore openly 
disdains it.?? 

From the passages cited here it should be clear that in Ode 4.1 
Horace speaks of Maximus in much the same way as the Romans rou- 
tinely, in various circumstances, spoke of potential aristocratic spouses. 
Horace calls Maximus noble, good-looking, reliable in court, and, to 
keep the list from becoming too elevated, realistically adds "rich," and 
turns the conventional virtus into service in the campaigns of Venus. 

The allusion to Maximus' marriageability restores to Horace's 
poem a complexity it otherwise lacks. In addition to a simple clash be- 
tween youth and age and a lament for the passing of time,?? the poem 
presents a contrast between alternative visions of love. Maximus' elo- 
quence, perhaps the single most important quality for public success at 
Rome,?* contrasts with the halting speech and indecorous silence of 
Horace (35-36). The anticipated permanence of his marriage, evoked 
in the description of the temple of Venus, contrasts with the evanes- 
cence of Horace's dream of whirling waters (40) and the fleet-footed 
Ligurinus (38). Finally, Maximus' happiness lies in the future (feret at 
16, resertt at 18, ponet at 20, etc.) as opposed to Horace's prime which is 


"Migne, Patrologia Latina 83.812: "Nunc autem non genus ac mores, sed magis 
divitiae in uxoribus placent." 

“This is, in essence, the view of Syndikus (note 10 above) 2.286-87 and of A. J. 
Boyle, "The Edict of Venus: An interpretive essay on Horace's amatory odes," Ramus 2 
(1973) 163-88, esp. 167. 

*'Williams, note 7 above. 
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in the past (1-4) and the present tense of his nostalgia (čuvat at 31, 
manat at 34, cadit at 36, etc.). 

Two visions of love present themselves — one permanent, aristo- 
cratic, Roman, married; the other fleeting, promiscuous, demi-mon- 
daine, and bisexual — with neither giving way to the other. Horace tries 
to deny the reality of the lyric vision by celebrating Maximus and en- 
couraging Venus to dwell with him. The attempt fails, as the renewed 
lyric vision of Ligurinus at the end of the poem makes clear, and the 
outcome of Horace's failure to redirect Venus is halting speech (35- 
36) — both an erotic symptom and a figure for a hesitant return to lyric 
poetry, I suspect. The poem can be read not only as a failed Ójvoq árto- 
Tt£pTtTiKÓG, but also as a partially successful recusatzo.?? The nature of 
Horace's recusatio here is best measured against two other Augustan 
poems in which deities voice their ideas about poetry. Whereas Tityrus 
in Eclogue 6 plans epic poetry, encounters Apollo, and accedes to the 
god's wish to write learned neoteric poetry, and Ovid in Amores 1.1 
contemplates epic, orders Cupid to bother someone else, then gives in to 
the god and writes a whole collection of love poems, Horace, in his ex- 
change with Venus, manages a draw. He enshrines her in Maximus' new 
temple, while she inspires him to write a new book of lyric poetry — al- 
though hesitantly, and in a different tone from the preceding books. 

A new understanding of the laudes Maximi and of their function 
within Ode 4.1 necessitates at least a brief reconsideration of the pro- 
grammatic function of the poem. The view of Fraenkel cited earlier, 
that the poem introduces the themes of love and praise of great men, is, 
at least as stated, wrong. Maximus is not praised as a great man (al- 
though he will become one) but as one ideally suited to a certain kind of 
love.” Another view of the place of poem 1 within its book, that of 
Ludwig,? must also be modified. To Ludwig, poem 1, as a poem about 
love, announces only odes 10, 11, and 13, while poem 2 introduces 4, 5, 
14, and 15 on Augustan politics, and poem 3 introduces 6, 8, and 9 on 


On the relationship of the poem to the tradition of recusatzo in general, see Le- ` 
févre (note 6 above) with additional bibliography. 

"Bradshaw (note 12 above) 143: “a recommendation of a special and wholly mun- 
dane kind." Ens -- m a 

"Ludwig (note 5 above). I also cannot agree with the related claim of D. Porter, 
in an otherwise admirable essay (“The Recurrent Motifs of Horace, Carmina IV, HSCP 
79 [1975] 225) that there is “intentional thematic discontinuity" throughout all of Book 
4: in poem 1, at least, the three major themes of poetry—the passing of time, and the 
celebration of Augustus’ family and achievements— all figure prominently. 
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poetry. But poem 1 is also about poetry — at least about the kind of po- 
etry Horace will and will not write in Book 4— and about the Augustan 
family and Augustan ideals, insofar as it alludes to the upcoming mar- 
riage of a young aristocrat into that family. Ludwig's scheme, valuable 
as it is, cannot be the final word on this problem. It is better to see the 
poem as an introduction not merely to the topic of love picked up in 
poems 10, 11, and 13, but also to a theme which transcends any individ- 
ual poem — that of the opportunity for private fulfillment offered by the 
public achievements of Rome. 

This notion of the coincidence of private and public goals is never 
overtly expressed in Book 4, but seems to be evoked by the dual nature 
of Venus. In the fourth book of the Odes, far more than in Odes 1 to 3, 
Venus is both the progenetrix of the Julian gens and the mother of Cu- 
pid,” both the protectress of Rome's public achievements and the inspi- 
ration of its citizens’ private pursuits. The thematic unity which this pre- 
siding deity lends to Book 4 is conveyed formally through her 
appearance in the opening and closing poems of the book. Her name is 
the second word in poem 1 and the penultimate word of poem 15, as has 
often been noted.?? Whereas in poem 1 Maximus' political skills and his 
nobility (public qualities) make him the ideal candidate for a happy 
personal relationship to be watched over by Venus, in poem 15 Augus- 
tus' tours of pacification make possible the family feast described there, 
in which Venus, goddess of the dynasty, figures prominently. The de- 
scription of the feast in 4.15 echoes the celebration at Maximus' temple 
in 4.1: "Lydis remixto carmine tibiis" (4.15.30) and "delectabere 
tibiae/mixtis carminibus non sine fistula" (4.1.23-24). Maximus' up- 
coming marriage, the public manifestation of a private sentiment, is 
thus appropriately introduced at the commencement of a book ad- 
dressed to and framed by this transformed Venus. 

By way of epilogue, it can be noted that Horace's high hopes for 
Maximus did not go unfulfilled. Ovid composed the hymn sung at his 
wedding to Marcia; the marriage endured;?! Maximus’ career flour- 
ished.* But the very blend of private and public success which Horace 
found worth celebrating, and which made young Maximus the ideal fig- 


"As noted by Bradshaw (note 12 above) 143-45, among others. 
“Bradshaw (note 12 above) 145. 

V Ov. Pont. 1.2.131-32. 

?! Marcia was still Maximus’ wife at the time of his death: Tac. Ann. 1.5.2. 
See reference in note 2 above. 
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ure for the preface to Horace's final book of lyric poetry, was, in the 
end, it appears, Maximus’ undoing. The time was a.p. 14, shortly be- 
fore the death of Augustus. Livia and Tiberius feared a reconciliation 
between Augustus and Agrippa Postumus. Here is T'acitus' version of 
the sequence of events: ?? 


A rumor had gone abroad . . . that Augustus had gone on a visit to 
Agrippa ... with one companion, Fabius Maximus; that many tears 
were shed on both sides, with expressions of affection, and that thus there 
was a hope of the young man being restored to the home of his grandfa- 
ther. This, it was said, Maximus had divulged to his wife Marcia, she 
again to Livia. All was known to Caesar, and when Maximus soon after- 
wards died, by a death some thought to be self-inflicted, there were heard 
at his funeral wailings from Marcia, in which she reproached herself for 
having been the cause of her husband's destruction.” 


Tuomas N. HABINEK 
University OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


“Ann. 1.5.1-2. The translation is a slightly altered version of the translation of A. 
Church and W. Brodribb, The Complete Works of Tacitus (New York 1942) 6. 

+I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Susan Treggiari whose talk on Roman 
marriage before the Resource Sharing Program of the southern campuses of the Univer- 
sity of California in May 1983 prompted this investigation, and who brought the passages 
from Isidore to my attention. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1983 
meeting of the American Philological Association. 


A 


A NOTE ON THE TEXT OF HORACE, C. 4. 8* 


Numerous scholars have argued that the received text of Horace C. 4. 
'8 contains interpolated material and have proposed that certain lines be 
athetized. The most common solutions have been to delete either two lines 
(usually 17 and 33~-e.g., Kiessling-Heinze) or six (usually 15b-19a, 28, 
33— e.g., Klingner), either of which solution reduces the total number of 
lines from the anomalous thirty-four to a number divisible by four (i.e., to 
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thirty-two or twenty-eight) and thus renders the poem consistent with the 
so-called Lex Meinekiana.! 

My purpose here is not to deny that there are serious problems in the 
questioned lines—the historical and stylistic difficulties associated with 
15b-19a and especially with 17, and the fact that all three passages contain 
close repetitions or near-repetitions of lines from earlier works of Horace.” 
In passing, however, I must admit that none of these problems seems to me 
conclusive evidence of interpolation. There are many passages in Horace 
which are unquestionably authentic but which distort history or contain 
stylistic lapses (one thinks on both scores immediately of 1.37); and there 
are still more passages, again clearly authentic, where Horace echoes him- 
self. Indeed, such reminiscences of earlier works seem especially frequent in 
Book 4, perhaps as an embodiment of the retrospective character of this 
last lyric collection. This retrospective mode is introduced at the very start 
by 4.1.5, an unmistakable reminiscence — indeed, a verbatim repetition — 
of 1.19.1, and this same mode remains clearly present in the final poem, 
which contains one striking reminiscence near its start (4.15.4, cf. 1.34.4, 
with Horace in both identically placed passages changing his nautical plans 
in response to a divine signal) and others later in the poem (4.15.10-11, cf. 
3.24.28-29; 4.15.17-20, cf. 3.14.14-16).5 One might well argue that 
Horace's echoes of his earlier works in 4.8 cohere with this overall retrospec- 
tive mode of the collection, the more so in that 4.8 unmistakably recalls by 
its meter and its significant placement the thematically similar first and last 
poems of Odes 1-3. 


*The author is grateful to the editor of AJP and to its anonymous referee for com- 
ments and suggestions which have led to improvements in this paper. 

!For an excellent account of the arguments for deletion of all six lines, see C. 
Becker, "Donarem Pateras," Hermes 87 (1959) 212-15. Becker concisely surveys the ex- 
tensive earlier literature on the problem, and his article has not, in the years since, been 
superseded. Worth seeing, however, are G. Barra, "A proposito dell'Ode IV,8 di Orazio 
(Donarem pateras)," RAAN 35 (1960) 65-70; R. Stiehl, "Horaz C. IV.8," AAnt Hung. 8 
(1960) 87-93; M. Bonaria, “Ancora a proposito di Orazio, Carm. IV,8," Stud: classici in 
onore di Quintino Cataudella, III (Catania 1972) 215-239. 

“On the stylistic and historical problems in 15b-19a, see Becker (note 1 above) 
213-24, and Kiessling-Heinze ad loc. The following are 4.8's most obvious borrowings 
from Horace's earlier works: 4.8.18, cf. Sat. 2.1.65-66; 4.8.28, cf. C. 3.2.21-22; 4.8.38, 
cf. C. 3.25.20. 

“There are many similar echoes in the intervening poems: e.g., 4.3.11, cf. C. 
1.21.5; 4.6.44, cf. C. 2.6.24; 4.7.5-6, cf. C. 1.4.5-6; 4.8.32, cf. C. 1.1.17-18; 4.9.49, cf. 
C. 1.1.18, 3.2.1; 4.10.7, cf. Epist. 1.1.4; 4.11.23-24, cf. C. 1.38.14, Epist. 1.3.3; etc. 
On the ways in which 4.11-13 recall and echo C. 1.23-25, see my article, "Chloe and 
Phyllis: Horace, Carmina 1. 23 and 4. 11," CP 80 (1985) 137-39. 
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My purpose here, however, is not primarily to argue against the prob- 
lems others have perceived in the text of 4.8, but rather to propose a posi- 
tive line of approach which seems to point toward the retention of the full 
thirty-four lines of received text. Scholars have frequently recognized the 
close thematic affinity of 4.8 and 4.9, an affinity underscored by their jux- 
taposition in the central triad of the collection.* Both 4.8 and 4.9 empha- 
size the power of poetry to confer immortality on its subject, an obvious 
response to the emphasis on the finality of death in the preceding poem, 
4.7. Moreover, the arrangement of poems within this central triad of the 
book, 4.7-9, has a close parallel in the arrangement of poems within the 
first triad of the book, 4.1-3. In this opening triad, as in 4.7-9, the first 
poem stresses the passage of time and the irremediable losses that accom- 
pany this passage (4.1.3-8, 29-32), while the second and third poems, 
which are closely interrelated in the same way as 4.8-9, strike a more posi- 
tive note, focusing on the power of poetry and its benefits both for the poet 
and for his subjects (including poetry's ability to combat our mortality — 
4.2.22-24, cf. the theme of 4.8 and 4.9).° 

While scholars have noted the thematic affinity between 4.8 and 4.9, 
they have not, however, sufficiently appreciated the fact that, as with 4.2 
and 4.3, this thematic affinity is underscored by an extensive network of 
verbal relationships: 


"non tibi talium res est aut animus deliciarum egens" (4.8.9-10), cf. “est 
animus tibi . . . vindex avarae fraudis et abstinens ducentis ad se cuncta 
pecuniae" (4.9, 33-38), with both passages praising Horace's addressee 
for valuing other things more highly than material wealth. 


spiritus et vita (4.8.14), cf. spirat . . . vivuntque (4.9,10-11). 


“neque, si chartae sileant quod bene feceris, mercedem tuleris" (4.8.20- 
22), cf. "non ego te meis chartis inornatum sileri . . . patiar" (4.9.30- 
82). 


‘See E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 423-26; W. Ludwig, "Die Anordnung 
des vierten Horazischen Odenbuches,” MH 18 (1961) 2-3, 5-6; C. Becker, Das Spátwerk 
des Horaz (Gottingen 1963) 146, 192. 

5Among the many verbal links between 4.2 and 4.3, note the swan motif in 
4.2.25-27, 4.3.30; rivers and groves of Tibur in 4.2.30-32, 4.3.10-12; gifts and giving in 
-4.2.9 and 19-20, 4.3.20-21 (cf. the same theme — and'thesame words, dono and munus, 
in 4.8); the sequence of heroic leaders, then athletes in 4.2.13-20, athletes, then heroic 
leaders in 4.3.3-9. On these and other links between the two poems, see my article, "The 
Recurrent Motifs of Horace, Carmina IV," HSCP 79 (1975) 189-228, esp. 196-97, 203, 
211. On the somewhat analogous interrelationships, both thematic and verbal, within 
two other Horatian triads, 1.23-25 and 4.11-13, see my comments in CP 80 (1985) 137- 
39. 
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taciturnitas . . . invida (4.8.23-24), cf. lividas . . . obliviones (4.9.38- 
34). Note also the overall similarity of thought in 4.8.20-24 and 4.9.30- 
34, a similarity emphasized by the verbal links. 


vatum . . . consecrat (4.8.27), cf. vate sacro (4.9.28). Note also virtus in 
4.8.26, 4.9.30. 


A more extended instance of the verbal community of the two poems 
occurs in connection with the theme of money and gifts: with donarem 
(1, 3), munerum (4), donare (12), muneri (12) in 4.8, cf. dona (42), 
muneribus (48) in 4.9, with both passages contrasting two kinds of gifts, 
one associated with the person in question, the other not. Thus 4.8 con- 
trasts the gifts Horace cannot give with those he can, 4.9 the gifts Lollius 
rejects with those he knows how to use.? 

The verbal links adduced so far involve only the unsuspected por- 
tions of 4.8.’ In addition, however, each of the suspected portions of 4.8 
also displays similarly close verbal relationships with 4.9. 

4.8.15b-19a: both 4.8 and 4.9 spin out a lengthy series of em- 
phatic negatives consisting of non five times and nec or neque once. In 
4.8.9ff., non is repeated five times, always at the start of the clause (ex- 
cept after the introductory sed in line 9), leading up to neque in line 20 
(non comes twice in 9, once each in 13, 15, 17). This series is precisely 
balanced by that in 4.9.5ff., where again non occurs five times, nec 
once, always at the start of the clause (5, 9, 13, 18, 19, 21).8 Two of the 
occurrences of non in 4.8 come in the suspected 15b-19a; the omission 
of these lines would destroy an otherwise exact correspondence. 

4.8.28: line 28 also has its close verbal links to 4.9, links that are 

"the more striking in that they involve passages that come at precisely 

analogous positions in the two poems. 4.8.28-29, the seventh and sixth 
lines from the end of the poem, contain an emphatic repetition of Musa 
leading up to beat in 29:? 


"Note how divite, 4.8.5, divitibus, 4.8.27, beatum, 4.9.46, beati, 4.9.47, point in 
the same two directions — toward the wealth with which Horace and Lollius are associ- 
ated (4.8.27, 4.9.47), and that from which they stand apart (4.8.5, 4.9.46). In view of 
the many verbal links between the two poems, the following minor similarities, in them- 
selves not remarkable, may not be entirely accidental: fortzum, 4.8.3, cf. fortes, 4.9.25; 
obstaret, 4.8.24, cf. obstantis, 4.9.43; Tyndaridae, 4.8.31, cf. Helene Lacaena, 4.9.16. 

"Peerlkamp's deletions of 14-17 (in his 1834 edition) and 24b-26a (in his 1862 
edition) have not met with general favor, although P. Maas, Textual Criticism (Oxford 
1958) 34f., approves the deletion of 14-17. 

*The non in 4.9.3 is clearly not part of this series of emphatic opening negatives. 

"On this repetition of Musa in 4.8.28-29, see the sensitive comments of Peerlkamp 
in his 1862 edition, ad loc. 
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dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori: 
caelo Musa beat. 


4.9.46-47, the seventh and sixth lines from the end of that poem, contain 
similarly emphatic repetitions (recte . . . rectius, beatum . . . beati) 
leading up to beatz, which stands in a position in 4.9.47 closely analogous 
to that of beat in 4.8.29: 


non possidentem multa vocaveris 
recte beatum: rectius occupat 
nomen beati ... 


In addition, line 28 of 4.8 plays a significant role in a network of similar- 
ities and contrasts between lines 25-28 in both poems. Both passages 
concern a poet's power to preserve worthy humans from oblivion, but 
4.9.25-28 emphasizes the negative side of this theme, 4.8.25-28 the 
positive. Moreover, while 4.9.25-28 moves downward from the brave 
many of 25-26 to the long night of 27-28 and hence to the lack of a 
sacred bard in 28, 4.8.25-28 moves upward from the Stygian waves of 
25 to the potent bards of 26-27 and hence to the rescuing Muse of 28. 
The descent of 4.9.25ff. begins with the life of the many worthies who 
have died unsung (vixere fortes), while the ascent of 4.8.25ff. ends with 
the Muse's power to prevent such death-by-oblivion: "dignum laude 
virum Musa vetat mori." The lines that follow in each instance further 
extend the movement, the sepultae of 4.9.29 sustaining the downward 
drift of 4.9.25-28, the caelo of 4.8.29 capping the upward surge of 
4.8.25-28. Though it must be admitted that the basic upward move- 
ment of 4.8.25-29 and its contrast with 4.9.25-30 would remain even if 
4.8.28 were excised, the specific reference to death in that line both 
contributes to the ascent from the Stygzs . . . fluctibus of 4.8.25 to the 
caelo of 4.8.29 and also helps point a sharper contrast with the descent 
of the parallel passage in 4.9. 

4.8.33: after what has preceded we can deal with line 33 briefly. 
Like the other suspected passages, it contains a clear verbal link to 4.9 
and thus falls into the larger pattern of such links between the poems: 
"ornatus viridi tempora pampino," 4.8.33, cf. "non ego te meis chartis 
inornatum sileri . . . patiar," 4.9.30-32. In the former passage, Horace 
credits poetry for the fact that Bacchus, ornatus, has become immortal; 
in the latter, he promises that he will not allow Lollius to be znornatum 
but will immortalize him in poetry. Moreover, the effect of this verbal 
link is further to extend the thrust of what has preceded in each poem. 
The znornatum in 4.9.31 builds on the negative emphasis of 4.9.25-30, 
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the ornatus of 4.8.33 on the positive emphasis of 4.8.25-32. The con- 
trasting thrusts of the two poems are maintained, moreover, in the lines 
that immediately follow, with the "bonos ducit ad exitus" of 4.8.34 pro- 
viding a joyous culmination to the upward movement of 4.8.25ff., the 
"carpere lividas obliviones" of 4.9.33-34 a grimly apt conclusion to the 
downward pull of 4.9.25ff. 

That all three of the commonly suspected passages of 4.8 exhibit 
links to 4.9 of the sort found in unsuspected portions of the poem would 
seem to point to their being part of a large network of such relationships 
between the poems, and hence to their authenticity. There is one more 
such link to note, though this time it is not a verbal link. The anomalous 
thirty-four-line length of 4.8 has been one of the arguments used in fa- 
vor of excising lines in the poem. It happens, however, that the portion 
of 4.9 which deals with the theme of 4.8, poetry's power to immortalize, 
ends precisely in line 34 of that poem. May not the thirty-four-line 
length of 4.8, the 34th-line break of 4.9, be yet one more J! the many 
links between the two poems, one more possible reason for retaining the’ 
full thirty-four lines of the received text in 4.8? It is a similarity, we 
might add, which could easily have been emphasized by the placement 
of the two poems on the roll (i.e., with the thirty-four line 4.8 side by 
side with the first thirty-four lines of 4.9), a placement that would fur- 
ther have emphasized the parallelism-with-contrast of 4.8.25ff. and 
4.9.251f,10 


Davip H. PORTER 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


F, G. Kenyon, Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (Oxford 1951) 
577 -59, gives a representative sample of the characteristic column lengths of Greek and 
Roman rolls and concludes, “The normal figures may be anything between 25 and 45 
lines to a column." A thirty-four-line column is thus quite possible. I mention the appar- 
ent link between the anomalous thirty-four lines of 4.8 and the break at line 34 of 4.9 as 
no more than an intriguing possibility. I have not yet been able to find a precise parallel 
to it, nor to fit it into a comprehensive theory of connection between Horace's poems. On 
the other hand, it is abundantly clear that Horace does pay attention to the number of 
lines in a poem, and that he does sometimes use this variable as a means of emphasizing 
thematic links between contiguous poems. In 1.24-25 and 4.12-13, for instance, the 
identical lengths of the poems within each pair underscores their thematic and verbal 
links: see my comments in "Horace, Carmina IV, 12," Latomus 31 (1972) 76-77; and, 
within the larger group 2.1-12, the fact that all the poems after 2.1 arc either twenty- 
four or twenty-eight lines long immediately suggests a coherence within the group as a 
whole and, in particular, underscores the close verbal and thematic ties that exist be- 
tween its linked pairs (2-3, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9, 10-11: on these pairs, see esp. W. Ludwig, "Zu 
Horaz, C. 1-12," Hermes 85 [1957] 336-45). 
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OVID, FASTI 4.831* 


vox fuit haec regis: "condenti, Iuppiter, urbem, 

et genitor Mavors Vestaque mater, ades, 
quosque pium est adhibere deos, advertite cunctil 

auspicibus vobis hoc mihi surgat opus! 830 
longa sit huic aetas dominaeque potentia terrae, 

sitque sub hac oriens occiduusque dies." 


Romulus is praying for the future greatness of the city he is found- 
ing: "Long may her life be and long may she have the power of an impe- 
rial land." So must we translate line 831 as it stands above.! But misgiv- 
ings arise at once. Why use terra of something that is naturally called an 
urbs and has just been referred to as such (827)? We know what kinds of 
things are £errae in Ovid: Phocis (Meta. 1.314), Sicily (5.361), Asia 
(5.648, 9.448), Crete (8.153), Thrace (10.306), Arabia (10.480), Do- 
dona (18.716), Italy and Sicily (14.7), Libya (14.82), Laestrygonia 
(14.234), Italy (14.320), Latium (Fa. 1.238, 2.544), Attica (4.502), In- 
dia (/4m. 1.2.47), Tomis (EP 1.1.1), and the world as a whole (Meta. 
1.247, 15.860, Fa. 4.858, etc.). It is not in the least surprising that it is 
almost never used of Rome and never of Rome in the political sense.? 

Then, too, why speak generically of "the power of an imperial 
land"? Does Romulus know of a class of such lands? Does Ovid? Baby- 
lon, Persia, Macedon, Rome: this is the series that occurs to the author 
of the Book of Daniel. The perspective comes naturally to the con- 
quered, who would prefer to believe that “this too shall pass.” For Au- 
gustan poets, however, Rome and Rome's empire are a thing su? 
generis. They are quite sure that the world has never seen such a thing 
before and that it never will again.? 


*I would like to thank John F. Miller, Elaine Fantham, and Georg Luck for help- 
ful suggestions. 

!Bómer's translation, "Lang sei das Leben (dieser Stadt), lasst sie mächtig und zur 
Herrin der Erde werden," is wishful thinking in its second half, as -que and the word 
order make clear. 

"The apparent exceptions prove the rule. At Fast? 1.516, “iuraque ab hac terra 
cetera terra petet?" occurs in a context of prayers to rural divinities and references to the 

-- —hills, rivers and-other physical features of the landscapes. The same is true of 510. Nor is 
Rome yet founded at the time the passage describes, which also is true of 6.32 and 79. 
The generalization stands: Rome as mistress of the world is not a terra but an urbs. 

*D. Mendels, “The Five Empires: A Note on a Propagandistic Topos,” AJP 102 
(1981) 330-37, tries to show that a schema of five successive world powers was current in 
the Roman world from the first century B.c. His best examples come from the Greek 
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We have only to look at the context to see what terra must mean: it 
is the world zn contrast to Rome. Cf. Fasti 4.857-58: 


Urbs oritur — quis tunc hoc ulli credere posset? — 
victorem terris inpositura pedem. 


Likewise 6.359-60: 


haec est, cui fuerat promissa potentia rerum, 
Iuppiter? hanc terris inpositurus eras? 


The most natural construction for potentia terrae is "power over the 
earth”: cf. Fasti 6.359 quoted above and Meta. 2.259: "cuique fuit re- 
rum promissa potentia, Thybrim." And what Ovid wrote was almost 
certainly domitaeque potentia terrae. "Long be. her life and long her 
power over the conquered world. May East and West lie under her 
sway." The phrase domitae terrae is made inevitable by Meta. 15.877: 
“quaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris/ore legar populi,” as 
well as by Fa. 4.861, “domito sublimis in orbe."^ The ratio corruptelae 
is simple association of ideas: the adjacent potentza caused the scribe to 
misread domitae as a.word closely related in sense to its neighbor. 

All these arguments occurred to me before I discovered a fact 
which is missing from the apparatus of the latest Teubner: domztaeque 
is the reading of the second hand of U and of two of the deteriores.’ The 


world of a later period, especially speeches by Aelius Aristides. The idea is in any case 
foreign to Augustan poetry. 

That Vergil regards Rome as unique is obvious on any reading of the Aenezd. But 
at Geo. 2.498, res Romanae is joined to peritura regna to indicate things which have no 
effect on the philosophic calm of the farmer. (I thank Diskin Clay for this reference.) 
One could argue here that this line places Rome and “the kingdoms destined to perish” 
on an equal footing or even that it alludes to the topos of a succession of transitory king- 
doms followed by an everlasting one. But this would be a lot to read out of an essentially 
dismissive line. 

As for Ovid, we might consider Met. 15.420-52. Even if 426-29 are not interpo- 
lated, as Heinsius with reason suggested they were, the only point being made about Troy 
and the Greek cities is that they were once great and have now perished or are insignifi- 
cant. Only Rome (435, 447) is the ruler of the world, and the point is explicitly made 
(445) that the world has never seen her like. 

"Cf. also AA 1.177 and 3.114 and Tristia 3.7.52. The only important objection to 
the text ] am advocating is that Ovid elsewhere uses the singular terra to mean the world 
as a whole only in places where there is a contrast with caelum or other clements. But this 
docs not seem weighty enough to counterbalance the gain in sense. Ovid in any case often 
uses the poetic singular instead of plural. 

*According to Pighi's edition (Turin 1971), the Farnesianus IV F.10, Heinsius’ 
"Codex Pomponii Laeti” (13th- 14th c.) and the Guelferbytanus (13th c.) exhibit this 
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newcomer to the field of Latin textual criticism, unused to the ways of 
the world, will be pardoned for pointing out a curious fact. Here is a 
reading that is obviously right and that could have been conjecturally 
restored if it had not been transmitted. Yet because it occurs in the de- 
teriores, it has been simply ignored. Editors of the Fast? welcome the 
help of those deteriores when what the antiquiores give is nonsense. But 
where some kind of sense is provided by the antiquiores, they do not 
necessarily look any further. Housman argued eloquently to establish 
the principle that it is unsafe to rely on the provenience of a reading as a 
judge of its truth or to make it one's practice to accept what codices 
optimi give unless it is manifestly impossible. Housman has apparently 
lived in vain. What then is the point of printing all these never-to-be- 
considered readings at the bottom of the page? The new Teubner draws 
the logical conclusion: none whatever. The reading domitaeque is rele- 
gated to an appendix of curiosities where no one is likely to notice it. 

From one example it would be unwise to draw a general moral, 
but if the moral has already been established elsewhere, one further ex- 
ample may serve to remind us of it. In this case we need to be reminded 
that in an author whose tradition is as contaminated as is Ovid's, eclecti- 
cism — being prepared to find the truth in any part of the tradition — is 
the course of sanity. 


Davip Kovacs 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


reading. The second hand of U (Vaticanus Lat. 3262, 11th c.) appears to be almost as 
old as the first. 
*See, for example, the preface to his Juvenal. 


x 


A EUSTATHIAN SOURCE DISCLOSED 


In his Commentary on the Ikad (513.20-22, ed. van der Valk), 
Eustathius compares the flame of Diomedes in I]. 5.4-8 to the “flame- 
like" ($Aoyosiórjc) Frank, “Abrobastes.” "Fontem nescio," confessed 
van der Valk, and the source also eluded A. P. Kazhdan in his recent 
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discussion.! In fact, the source is the Suda (A 81, Adler), in a passage 
conventionally ascribed by modern editors to the historian Eunapius.? 
This also confirms Kazhdan's equation of "Abrobastes" with Arbogast 
whose (to Byzantine ears and eyes) uncouth name comes out as "Abro- 
gastes" in the Suda. 


BARRY BALDWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 


“Looking Back to Antiquity," GRBS 24 (1983) 376-77. 
?Frag. 53 in the editions of Müller and Dindorf, 58.1 in R. C. Blockley, The Frag- 
mentary Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire, Vol. II (Liverpool 1983). 
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INITIATION AND SEDUCTION: TWO RECENT BOOKS ON 
GREEK PEDERASTY 


Sergent, Bernard. L'Homosexualité dans la mythologie grecque. Pré- 
face de Georges Dumézil. Paris, Payot, 1984. Pp. 333. 122 Fr. 


Koch-Harnack, Gundel. Knabenliebe und Tiergeschenke: Ihre Be- 
deutung im páderastischen Erziehungssystem Athens. Mit einem 
Vorwort von Walter H. Gross. Berlin, Gebr. Mann Verlag, 1983. 
Pp. 288. DM 39. 


B. Sergent presents a discussion of the Greek myths which involve 
homoeroticism or portray homosexual relationships. He argues that 
such myths represent paradigms for and illustrations of pederastic as- 
pects of initiatory practices. As a Dumézilian, Sergent sees initiations as 
subserving the original tripartite ideology and societal order of the 
Indo-Europeans: initiation conditions mature adepts in the second 
Indo-European function, combat (see G. Dumézil’s preface and the In- 
troduction). Part One of the work (“Bases”) starts with the main histori- 
cal datum suggesting the existence of pederastic initiation. Ephoros’ ac- 
count—transmitted through Strabo 10.4.21 C483—describes the 
standard inception of a homosexual liaison in Crete between an adult 
male (the erastés) and an adolescent boy (the erómenos) through a 
feigned abduction followed by a sojourn in the “brush.” This custom is 
compared with similar practices among the Gothic Taifaloi. The re- 
treat from society by the two Cretan lovers, a period during which the 
boy assimilates the behavior patterns of an adult citizen, culminates in 
the erastés making three gifts to the adolescent, a cow, a cup, and a 
panoply. 

In a far-ranging (perhaps, excessively so) Chapter Two, the signif- 
icance of these gifts—they are trifunctional, bespeaking royalty/reli- 
gion, war, and fertility/health — supports arguments in favor of the an- 
tiquity of Cretan pederasty. The probatory character of Greek 
homosexuality is then juxtaposed with similar customs of other (primar- 
ily non- Western) societies (Pt. 1, Ch. 3). Chapter Four rejects male se- 
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questration for military purposes as an alternative for explaining homo- 
sexuality for its failure to appreciate the centrality of Greek pederasty as 
opposed to the marginality of homosexuality determined by an un- 
avoidable absence of women. 

The remaining seven parts, the majority of the book (pp. 77-306), 
apply the paradigm established in the opening chapters to myths men- 
tioning homoeroticism. Pederastic mythology is almost exclusively ini- 
tiatory in content. The second part is devoted to royal practitioners of 
pederasty, focussing on the initiatory relationships of Poseidon and Pe- 
lops and of Laios and Khrysippos. Apollo as a patron of youths is treated 
in the work's next part. Hyakinthos, Narkissos, and Kyparissos are all 
erómenoi initiated by Apollo, and the Hyakinthia exemplifies initiatory 
ritual. The next chapter discusses other heroes described variously as 
erómeno: of Apollo, while Ch. 3 concludes that Apollonian seers were 
the god's erómeno:. Two further chapters treat katapontismoz, “leaps 
into the sea," as symbolic of initiatory rebirth, and experts in horseman- 
ship as Apollonian erómenor. 

Herakles and military rites of passage compose the fourth part. An 
overview of the cult of Herakles establishes a differentiation of the Ar- 
give and Boiotian conceptions of the hero. Jolaus, important as a patron 
of Theban pederasty, is, across varied mythic guises (e.g., master of 
chariotry), an exemplary erómenos and initiate. Next Hylas and minor 
erómeno: are treated. This part closes with Diokles, both the Megarian 
hero honored in a kissing agón and the companion of the Bacchiad Phi- 
lolaos, legislator at Thebes, supposedly a patron of pederasty in both 
cities. In Part Five, Dionysos and Glaukos are used to explore symbolic 
death and resurrection in initiations. Separate chapters on Minos, Rha- 
damanthys, and Ganymede, make up a section (the sixth) on Cretan 
homosexual myths. The final section discusses heroes described as eró- 
meno: (e.g., Meleager, Kyknos) in isolated testimonia. This narrative 
includes a treatment of pederasty in Homer, especially concerning Ach- 
illes and Patroklos, who were not respectively initiate and initiator. 

_ An initiatory origin for Greek homosexuality was advanced by E. 
Bethe, "Die dorische Knabenliebe," RAM 62 (1907) 438-75, with par- 
ticular reference to the Dorians. His thesis was especially vulnerable in 
its corollary that the masculine dynamis of the erastés was absorbed via 
semen by the erómenos. K. J. Dover in his Greek Homosexuality down- 
played the military, initiatory, and Dorian affiliations of Classical ho- 
mosexuality. Along with J. Bremmer (Arethusa 13 [1980] 279-98) and 
P. A. Cartledge (PCPS 207 [1981] 17-36), this book represents a “cor- 
rection" of Dover. 
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In one regard, Sergent has provided a work of considerable value, 
namely its collection of myths containing homoeroticism. His results are 
conveniently summarized in tabular form (pp. 300-301), wherein sev- 
enty-seven entries (cross-referenced to the text) summarize relevant 
mythological figures and match them with particular erómeno:z. Much 
material is skillfully introduced in the course of sifting through tradi- 
tions for their pederastic significance. Even the chief weakness of this 
book, its tendentiousness, is not without some use. The author can find 
a "sens initiatique" for 38 cases and probable initiation in 17 entries. 
Our stock of possible initiatory motifs is considerably expanded. Sergent 
can score points against the assumption of an agricultural character for 
the Hyakinthia (pp. 102-12). As here, his account is on its firmest basis 
when (infrequently) he finds an initiatory aspect in ritual to supplement 
arguments drawn from myths. 

Yet the recipients of hero cults by their nature encountered situa- 
tions involving maturation, combat, and trial. A programmatic intro- 
duction of initiatory mythologizing is absent in what are often rather 
mechanical aztza. Once pederasty became common (for whatever rea- 
son) any inherited story combining younger and older protagonists was 
vulnerable to homosexual reinterpretation. It is questionable to assume 
an original sexual component, especially when only one variant is sexu- 
alized. Sergent rejects a tradition on the pederastic relationship of 
Herakles and Eurytheus (Athen. 13.603D), probably because it clashes 
with an appraisal of the Argive Herakles as a solitary warrior. Yet, Phi- 
loktetes as an erómenos can be admitted on the basis of Martial Ep. 
2.84 (pp. 197-98)! 

Despite his intermittent efforts (mostly unsuccessful) to uncover 
Mycenaean precursors for pederastic initiations, trifunctionality turns 
out to be critical for his argument, since it guarantees that homosexual 
initiations belong to an Indo-European cultural substrate. This demon- 
stration is undercut by a tendency to see trifunctionality lurking behind 
every trio. He recognizes that the gifts of the Cretan erastés could signify 
three aspects of adult civic life: the panoply for war, the cup for sympo- 
sia, and the cow for sacrificing. Nonetheless, he prefers to deploy a 
rather tenuous argument in support of the cow as evocative of fertility. 
Why the erómenos should need to assimilate all three functions is essen- 
tially unexplained. A parallel tendency to see warrior initiations among 
non-Indo-Europeans detracts from the cogency of the central thesis. 

Moreover, there are intrinsic difficulties in arguing for the antiq- 
uity of institutions on the basis of their primitive appearance. The 
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feigned rape worked by the Cretan erastés looks early, but its Indo-Eu- 
ropean lineage is best supported by comparing the symbolic abduction 
of brides at Sparta (as Sergent indicates). But surely, this same compari- 
son provides another explanation for the "primitivism" of Cretan peder- 
asts. Homosexual relationships are often modeled on marriage, the pri- 
mary heterosexual pattern. Hence pederastic abduction only seems 
early because it is derived from a traditional nuptial abduction. This 
influence of marriage customs on sexual behavior is never given an ap- 
propriate place. Sergent exceeds the evidence on the lovers' oaths at the 
tomb of Iolaus at Thebes (Aris. fr. 97) to argue for initiatory rituals 
which culminated in sexual intercourse between the erastés and eró- 
menos within the temenos itself (pp. 180-82). Rather, the oaths were 
probably "matrimonial" in nature, meant to consecrate the couple's 
emotional solidarity. 

Even if one concedes that the majority of pederastic myths under- 
write rites de passage, one need not accept Sergent's argument that they 
are educative. Reverse conditioning might include an ordeal before a 
concession of adulthood. Passive anal intercourse could be like scarifi- 
cation or infibulation: from one perspective a proof of a youth's mascu- 
linity; from another, a tribute exacted by adults for the right to join 
their number. The passivity of the erómenos also emphasized the unac- 
ceptability of femininity in an inversion like cross-dressing, which 
stressed the value of an appropriation of male behavior. The insistence 
of the pederastic ideology that active sexuality must cease between lov- 
ers when the boy reaches manhood is thereby explicable. The frequency 
(uncommented on by Sergent) with which pederastic myths end with 
the death of the erómenos may reflect a latent awareness that to be a 
beloved youth could be as risky as refusing to submit. 

Sergent insists that seductive and romantic features of pederastic 
liaisons are late accretions, when initiatory ritual had become trivial- 
ized. Many mythological erómeno?, however, are feminized to the ex- 
tent that their physical attractiveness, not a potential for heroic man- 
hood, is primary. Accordingly, their erastaz engineer their own deaths, 
a motif discordant with an initiatory basis. Should not the erómenos/ 
initiate always suffer a death possibly symbolic of a rebirth into man- 
hood? The death of the initiator merely demonstrates the intensity of his 
own feelings, which does not justify initiatory pederasty, but valorizes 
homosexual relations construed more generally. 

In summation, the Indo-European origins of Greek pederasty are 
not proved. Eaxly initiatory practices might possess a homosexual po- 
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tentiality, but initiation did not necessarily equal education. A necessity 
for initiation does not satisfactorily explain prevalent homosexuality or 
the prominence of its ideology. The fact that myths exhibit homoeroti- 
cism could derive from Classical social phenomena. The feminization of 
the boys and erotic competition among erasta? cannot be excluded as 
late complications. Intergenerational conflict and tensions may color 
the pederastic experience and its exemplars in myth insofar as pederas- 
tic ideology offered perpetual youth to the erómenos (like those vener- 
ated in the hero cults). Could it sanction the youth to reject manhood 
(cf. Ganymede), and to refuse succession to and competition with the 
peers of his erastés? 


While Sergent set himself the ambitious goal of examining what 
he believes to be the central aspect of Greek homosexuality, Gundel 
Koch-Harnack has proposed a more modest goal in the publication of 
her doctoral thesis: an examination of the iconography of gifts of ani- 
mals in scenes representing pederastic courtship on Athenian pottery of 
the 6th and 5th centuries. At the outset, we note that this work’s value is 
enhanced by the level-headedness of the author. Representations of sex- 
ual behavior are vulnerable to rather extravagant conjecture: witness 
the recent work by E. Keuls, entitled The Reign of the Phallus. 

The first four chapters of Knabenliebe can be considered intro- 
ductory. The Introduction establishes the status of the question and re- 
views the few literary testimonia on gifts of animals. They turn out to be 
misleading on the scale of the phenomenon and the types of gift ani- 
mals. Two short chapters follow; one on the concept of the gift and of 
giving; the other on symbolic communication. Short though they are, 
both might have been abbreviated even further: standard accounts such 
as that of M. Mauss are used. The same could perhaps be said of the 
next chapter (pp. 34-58), which provides a conventional treatment of 
the nature of the pederastic relationship, and of its claims as the pre- 
dominant aristocratic educational institution (Plato is a prominent 
source). Competition for boys established the areté of erastaz. This 
chapter closes with an examination of hunting both as supervised prep- 
aration of youths for manhood as citizens and warriors, and as a testing 
ground for agonistic behavior. 

An establishment of the status of hunting leads naturally into the 
subject of animal gifts, since, as Koch-Harnack argues, the animals are 
demonstrations of prowess in hunting and attempts to elicit imitative 
hunting by the youth. A long section examines the iconography of gift- 
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giving. As exemplary, the author chooses a particularly well represented 
class of gift, live — an important distinction — hares or rabbits, and takes 
us through homosexual courtship (in six stages) from approach through 
a tendering of a gift to sexual intercourse. Portrayals of the last were 
relatively rare, with the most explicit scenes, it seems, appearing in the 
interior of kylikes, where they had a surprise impact. Partial representa- 
tions are next treated, those in which the erastés or erómenos appear 
alone and ones in which animal(s) appear in abstraction, giving a ped- 
erastic valence to scenes outside the conventions of courtship. The same 
typology can then be applied to dead rabbits and foxes; cocks and hens; 
wild felines like leopards and cheetahs; dogs; deer; and water-birds. 

The next chapter treats the economic status of gifts in courtship, 
discussing gifts, including animals, with monetary value and without. 
Appended here is a discussion of the degree to which mercenary rela- 
tionships can be distinguished from those embodying social norms. A 
chapter on “Tiere als Trager 'erotischer' Bedeutung" concerns the ap- 
pearance on pots of animals in isolation from human interaction. Koch- 
Harnack hypothesizes that these animals have at times retained erotic 
associations from courtship scenes and literature. Antithetical pairs of 
animals, including those in combat, are also not without sexual conno- 
tations, a conclusion that motivates a discussion on the connections of 
erotic and aggressive behavior. A short final section explores the exam- 
ples where gods including Eros appear with pederastic gift animals. The 
author has compiled a catalog of 187 pots with references to their schol- 
arship. There are 118 photographs and illustrations in black and white, 
well-reproduced for their small scale. The book concludes with an index 
of the location of pots in museums, an index locorum, and a select bibli- 
ography, all useful. 

Where the author has established a flexible typology, the analysis 
works well: for instance concerning gifts of cocks and hens (pp. 97-105). 
They are gender specific, and it is clear that the cock had significance as 
evocative of male potency. Cock-fighting was a pastime among upper- 
class males so that the gift supported an educational purpose in incul- 
cating agonistic values and etiquette. At other times, the author's at- 
tempts to find sexual overtones in gifts go awry, as in her discussion of 
portions of meat. Such gifts are appropriate for both women and boys, 
perhaps signifying exemplary hunting and sacrificing. There are gen- 
eral problems in evaluating the material value of gifts. Courtship gifts 
are seldom devoid of value, but they assume an added worth from the 
personality or areté of the giver ("sentimental value"). More care than 
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has been exercised here must be used before stigmatising a relationship 
as essentially mercenary. 

The conventions of courtship scenes on Attic pots portray the 
youth as modest, a situation brought out well in this work. Yet there is a 
curious reluctance to credit fully this insight. Hence, an erómenos, with 
the appropriate garb and demeanor, is interpreted to make, in cogni- 
zance of a gift, a gesture denoting anal intercourse (p. 72). Proper eró- 
meno: are held to receive money bags just like women identified as he- 
tairal in other scenes. It is more likely that these bags contain 
knucklebones for games (see, e.g., G. Pinney, AJA 90 [1986] 218), and 
we should rethink the status of the women rather than equate the youths 
with prostitutes. The existence of concubinage ought to raise the possi- 
bility that heterosexual seduction (rather than mere mercenary sexual- 
ity) could parallel pederastic courtship. Koch-Harnack rightly argues 
that the behavior of erómenoz in reality could be mercenary or exploit- 
ative. That actuality is scarcely at issue in what are admittedly program- 
matic documents, which should admit no (or few) such ambiguities. 

Paradoxically, elsewhere the author is prepared to insist on a lit- 
eral interpretation of the pots where caution is advisable. The leopards 
and cheetahs (drawn somewhat inconsistently) which appear in court- 
ship contexts may well signify their use in hunts, although I have consid- 
erable difficulty envisaging their use for "fetching," for instance, except 
by a few expert handlers. A few possible representations of hunts are 
questionable. In this case, educational aspects of courtship have given 
way before conspicuous consumption, aiming to attract the erómenos. 
The pots themselves may serve to advertise the liberality of the erastaz 
who bought them, used them in symposia, or gave them as gifts. 

Despite my criticisms of these two works, both make solid contri- 
butions to the renewed scholarly exploration of Greek homosexuality. 
Dover's synthesis was a creditable effort, coming as it did after a period 
of relative disinterest in the subject. Studies such as these are required 
on many specific aspects of the topic in order to set the stage for the next 
generation of synthetic works which may now focus on the wider social, 
political, and economic ramifications of ancient patterns of sexuality. 


Tuomas J. FIGUEIRA 


Rerorrs Usiversrry 
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Liana Lupas AND Zoe Perre. Commentaire aux Sept contre Thébes d'Eschyle. 
Bucharest, Editura Academiei and Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1981. Pp. x 
t 301. 


This new French edition of Aeschylus' Septem by two Rumanian scholars 
is to be warmly welcomed. It shows at each point a great depth of reading, 
excellent scholarship, and, above all, a willingness to draw benefit from areas of 
classical study all too often ignored by more traditional editors. There can be 
few scholars who will not find Aeschylus' complex drama interestingly illumi- 
nated by Lupas' and Petre's work. 

The format of the commentary may seem at first sight absolutely tradi- 
tional: general introductory paragraphs on each section are followed by sepa- 
rate, more detailed exposition of particular linguistic questions. But there are 
at least two ways in which this commentary is different from the norm. First, 
there is far more general critical discussion, which is also differently distributed 
through the study, than in traditional editions. Not only are the scenes and 
stasima introduced by short essays indicating their role in the play and the ma- 
jor lines of critical discussion (as, for example, in Fraenkel's Agamemnon), but 
also each scene and, indeed, each speech is broken into smaller units of between 
one and ten lines for general as well as more specific annotation. In this way, 
every line in the play receives specific comment with regard to its context in the 
development of the drama, and each sentence can be readily discussed in rela- 
tion to the speech and scene of which it is a constituent part. So, for the pro- 
logue, the authors provide first a general introductory paragraph to the scene 
(1-77), then an introductory paragraph specifically for the "discours d'Etéocle" 
(1-38), and finally, eight detailed sections (which comprise some 16 pages) on 
the speech of the king. These sections (namely, lines 1-3, 4-9, 10-16, 17-20, 
21-28, 24-29, 30-35, 36-38) follow Eteocles’ sentence structure closely and 
each is constructed in the same way with a set of more general critical remarks 
followed in a separate paragraph by a series of linguistic comments. The overall 
effect of this method of composition is to provide a detailed, progressive and 
comprehensive literary exposition of the text, which succeeds in relating senten- 
ces to speeches to scenes to the play in a far more subtly articulated and closely 
argued way than any other edition of the Septem. There are, as we will see, 
some problems in the way philological and thematic material are separated, 
but overall such an organization of readings allows an especially well-rounded 
view of the play as a whole to emerge in and through its parts. The authors 
claim that they are attempting a "lecture globale" of the Septem. Their partic- 
ular adaptation of the commentary form seems particularly suited to achieve 
such an aim. 

The second element which marks this work's difference from current edi- 
tions is not necessarily linked to any formal development of the genre of com- 
mentary (though it says much about the institution of classical studies). For 
Lupas and Petre, as well as their informative discussions of metrics, grammar 
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and textual problems, show a wide ranging and intelligent appraisal of modern 
critical works on Greek tragedy and fifth-century society. Both the standard 
works of literary criticism on the play and also the cultural studies of Vernant, 
Loraux, and Vidal-Naquet inform their reading of the Septem often to brilliant 
effect. The complex thematic texture of the drama is delineated with consider- 
able insight and flair. In particular, they focus on the oppositions of family and 
state, inside and outside, male and female as determining factors in Eteocles’ 
drama. The constantly developing imagery is treated as developing signifi- 
cantly through the drama (and not merely listed with parallels), and in particu- 
lar the imagery and myths of autochthony are highlighted and discussed in a 
fascinating manner that shows well the positive insights to be gained from an- 
thropologically based critiques. There is also a serious attempt to understand 
the great but difficult shield scene with regard to the meaning of the play and 
not merely as a dramatic problem (though more could have been offered here 
on the relations between Eteocles' reading of the signs of the shield and the 
readings of riddle, oracle, dream and curse in the play). There are places where 
even more extensive analysis would have been useful (considering the range and 
difficulty of the problems discussed), but overall Lupas’ and Petre’s awareness 
of the complexity and variety of the Septem’s thematic texture, and their ability 
to weave this awareness into the detailed exposition of the text establish their 
work as the most useful and intelligent commentary presently available, and 
clearly superior to the most recent edition of Hutchinson (Oxford, 1985). It is a 
pleasant change indeed to find a commentary on a play that is also a genuine 
attempt to read critically in a way which does not merely reproduce Victorian 
ideas and ideals in an unthinking manner. 

Lupas and Petre have produced a commentary and not an edition, and 
there is no text or apparatus printed. All but the most insignificant textual 
problems are discussed, however, and generally at adequate length. The au- 
thors’ attitude, however, is one of extreme caution. No new emendations are 
proposed, there are scarcely any surprising choices, and scarcely any new argu- 
ments for or against specific emendations. Indeed, in general they treat others’ 
arguments with such careful diffidence that there are few major cruces on 
which they are willing to express a strong preference. They are even prepared to 
let the reader make the choice: “Au v. 166 les mss. hésitent entre rtavapkeiq 
(M, sscr., M?, I, PY?) et mavaAkeic (rell.) et rien ne semble recommander une 
variante plutót que l'autre." (pp. 68-69). Granted such an undogmatic atti- 
tude, one can see the possible advantages of deciding not to print a text! 

If the reading of the play as a play shows a refreshing awareness and sensi- 
tivity, and the textual criticism a pleasant if unexciting lack of dogmatism or 
polemic, the specifically linguistic commentary is less satisfactory. There are 
few comments that would help a student construe the difficult Aeschylean syn- 
tax, but there is often insufficient discussion for a scholar's detailed work. In 
particular, there is a surprising unwillingness to consider at the level of word or 
phrase the problems of semantic ambiguity or difficulty so common in all Aes- 
chylus' plays. It is not enough, for example, on 397 kóopov . . . àvópóq merely 
to write "Cf. Pers. 920 avec la note de Roussel." For it is important at the begin- 
ning of Eteocles’ cledonomantic reading of the shields that he can be seen to 
pun on two senses of KÓOLOG (“decoration” and “firmament” — Tydeus’ shield 
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decoration is the firmament). Too often, such semantic questions are under- 
discussed, or, worse, smoothed over by an appeal to a linguistic parallel, which, 
as in the example above, is quite inappropriate. 

Lupas and Petre are particularly concerned with the difference between 
poetic and prose vocabularies and one of the most frequent type of comment is 
"est attesté surtout en poésie," "n'est pas employé dans la prose attique. ý This 
may help to stress how much of Aeschylus’ vocabulary is specifically “poetic,” 
but the authors provide no further analysis whether such words are common or 
rare in the tragic texts (as opposed to other poetry), or what the use of such 
special vocabulary may imply. Merely to be told repeatedly that particular 
words do not occur in extant Attic prose raises more questions than it imparts 
useful information. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of the philological sections of the 
commentary is the tendency of Lupas and Petre to argue as if the general the- 
matic concerns and specific linguistic questions were not mutually implicative. 
Although the opposition of "the inside and the outside" is considered as a 
theme, a phrase such as cidac rà tiv 80pa8&v (68) receives no detailed com- 
ment with regard to that theme. In the same way, although autochthony is 
discussed so stimulatingly, on Texovon untpí (416) the only comment is “Cf. 
v. 16." In a commentary, there is always a difficulty in relating detailed philo- 
logical discussion to the wider concerns of the play. The subtlety of Lupas' and 
Petre's reading of the play as a whole serves to highlight the occasions in the 
linguistic commentary where they fall short in this way of their stated aim of a 
"Jecture globale." 

Each of my criticisms of the linguistic commentary can be clearly seen in 
the following example. On 655 (pos, narpóq St] viv åpai teàsopópol) they 
comment: “Le composé TEAEOQÓpOG est attesté surtout en poésie. Étéocle ré- 
pond à son insu à la question que le choeur se posait au v. 157 moi 6 £rt TEAOG 
&rtáy£t O£óq;. Plusieurs autres passages mettent en évidence le rôle du 1éAoG 
divin dans le Sept (voir v. 35, 116, 366-67, et surtout v. 905 qui marquera la 
derniére occurrence du motif, cf. Fischer Telosgedanke, p. 84-88, 111).” Te 
Aeamopos may occur mainly in poetry, but is it not worth commenting that it is 
a term marked by Aristotle (Rhet. III.3.1.) as causing tà Yuxpá in prose style, 
or that when Theophrastus uses it, it seems to be in a quite different sense from 
its common use in tragedy? Above all, it is necessary to comment on its impor- 
tant use in the Oresteza (cf. S. Goldhill, JHS 104 [1984] 169-76). Now, it is good 
that they note the repetitions of t£AOG as significant, and that Eteocles' remark 
can be seen as answering the chorus' earlier question is a well made point. But 
there should also be a recognition of the important ambiguity in the sense of the 
adjective which can be translated "doom-bringing" or “end-fulfilling.” For it is 
significant that the fulfillment of the curse is doom-bringing for Eteocles. The : 
result of the curse will be Eteocles' death: the word ironically prophesies its ut- 
terer's death. This overlap between the fulfillment of the curse and Eteocles’ 
death is highly relevant to several of the themes outlined in the commentary, 
not least the masterful cledonomantic reading of the shields by Eteocles and the 
way it leads him none the less to send himself towards fratricide and death. This 
is a key moment in the play—as Lupas and Petre point out elsewhere — and 
Aeschylus' vocabulary is complex. But they offer insufficient philological com- 
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ment on the sense of the term and an insufficient attempt to see why that partic- 
ular word occurs at this juncture of the narrative. Neither the scholar nor the 
student will find their needs adequately satisfied by the particular balance and 
type of information offered here by Lupas and Petre. 

These reservations should not be allowed to detract, however, from the 
positive values of what is a genuine contribution to Aeschylean studies. It is the 
only edition of the Septem which approaches the needs of an intelligent literary 
reading of the play, and its philology is sound, if unadventurous and at times 
unsatisfying in its range. It deserves a wide readership among students and 
scholars alike. 


Simon GOLDHILL 
Kings COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE UNivERSETY 








JAN FREDRIK KINDSTRAND, The Stylistic Evaluation of Aeschines in Antiquity 
(Studia Graeca Upsaliensia, 18) Uppsala, Almquist & Wiksell, 1982. Pp. 
104. Paper. No price stated. 


"Though the author is right that "Aeschines cannot be regarded as one of 
the greatest orators in the history of Greek rhetoric" (p. 15), it is nevertheless 
surprising that no work has hitherto been devoted specifically to the evaluation 
of Aeschines' oratorical style by critics and theoreticians of rhetoric. Kind- 
strand's book fills that gap and though it is clearly not a work about Aeschines' 
Nachleben it may serve as a firm basis for such a study in the future. 

K.'s study is divided into two parts: the first deals with the evaluation of 
Aeschines' style from Demosthenes to Photius, i.e., from the time of Aeschines 
himself to the ninth century A.D. (one reference to Tzetzes [p. 22, n. 24] does 
not add much to the discussion and cannot be regarded as an extension in 
time); the second part discusses aspects of the tradition of Aeschines' biography 
as far as they bear on stylistic criticism and evaluation. K.'s thorough inquiry 
leads to some interesting conclusions: there is no independent biographical tra- 
dition about Aeschines and further evaluation is based on the pronouncements 
on his style made by Aeschines himself in his speeches and the criticism by his 
rival Demosthenes, which is not altogether adverse as far as Aeschines' oratori- 
cal ability is concerned; moreover, it seems that the evaluation is arrived at 
mostly by comparison between the style of Aeschines and that of other orators, 
or other authors; and that the attitude to Aeschines is the result of the critic's 
own rhetorical theory which conditions, at least, the attitude to— though not 
always the evaluation of— Aeschines' style. Thus, though Dionysius of Hali- 
Carnassus and Caecilius of Caleacte do not very much differ in their analysis of 
Aeschines' style, there is nevertheless a difference in tone and Dionysius' criti- 
cism is by far more positive than that of Caecilius (pp. 30-45). Cicero (pp. 25- 
30) stressed force, pathos, beauty, grandeur and even a philosophical education 
as characteristics of Aeschines' style, because he regarded these and emotional 
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delivery to be marks of a great orator and characteristics of his own style. Since 
the Hellenistic period, Aeschines, the orator who did not get any formal rhetor- 
ical education, was regarded as atechnos and as proof that physis is more im- 
portant than techne and that rhetoric is not even a techne. But for Quintilian 
(pp. 45-48), Aeschines — whose father was a school teacher— provides proof 
that rhetoric is a techne. Hermogenes (pp. 48-55) evaluates Aeschines' style in 
the light of his own criteria for what constitutes a good political oration; Aes- 
chines falls short of Demosthenes with whom he is again compared. Philostratus 
(pp. 55-57), who is by far more favourable in his evaluation of Aeschines' style 
than Hermogenes, points out Aeschines' ability to speak extempore which is 
compatible with the importance which he ascribes to physzs. Both Hermogenes 
and Philostratus mention points of contact between the style of Isocrates and 
that of Aeschines. Hermogenes points out that Aeschines is in the opposite ex- 
tremity to Isocrates; Aeschines lacks epimeleza which produces kallos, whereas 
Isocrates is characterized by an exaggeration of epimeleza. Philostratus points 
out that Aeschines, not unlike Isocrates, is a representative of a dignified, 
graceful, charming and forceful style. Photius (pp. 57-64) relies heavily on his 
predecessors, especially those whose evaluation of Aeschines' style (Cicero, Phi- 
lostratus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus), is favourable— though K. is right in 
maintaining that it is impossible to establish his sources. Photius, who stresses 
innate talent and ability to speak extempore, points out that this is the charac- 
ter of Aeschines' oratory and that Aeschines was more admired for his physzs 
than for his techne. Hence, Photius speaks of the lucidity and simplicity of Aes- 
chines' style and concludes that it is "a good middle style between two faulty 
extremes" (pp. 60-61). 

Another example of divergence of views on Aeschines' style is also evident 
if one compares the view of Caecilius, who maintains that there are no signs of 
influence of the Platonic style on Aeschines, with Photius, who considers the 
similarities of Plato's and Aeschines' style to be proof that Aeschines was Plato's 
pupil (pp. 40-41; p. 72). 

These evaluations of Aeschines' style have been developed by orators, the- 
oreticians and teachers of rhetoric for over more than a millenium. But these 
evaluations and even the differences or contradictions are the result of the views 
and theoretical precepts held by them; moreover, these evaluations are based 
on and developed from Demosthenes' criticism and invective against Aeschines 
(pp. 17-28; 60-61; 77; 89). This is directed not only at Aeschines' character and 
appearance, but also on the one hand at his lack of any formal education and, 
on the other, at his experience as an actor and his frequent quotations from 
poetry, which, it was imputed, had a bad influence on his style and presenta- 
tion. There is already some contradiction in this criticism by Demosthenes; on 
the one hand Aeschines is represented as lacking any formal education, clearly 
including rhetorical education, and on the other his theatrical career and, espe- 
cially, his vocal training is viewed as rhetorical expertise which was so often 
censured in Athenian courts. Demosthenes’ invective (18.258; 265; 19.249; 281) 
is certainly also the starting point from which later authors deduced their views 
on Aeschines' studies and on his teaching activities. 

But this brings us already into the second part of the book: “Biographical 
Aspects" (pp. 67-95). This is prefaced by a preliminary statement. K. is well 
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aware of the shaky ancient tradition about the biographies of philosophers, po- 
ets, and orators. In the case of Aeschines it is obvious again that the ancient 
biographical tradition is based on the exegesis of Aeschines' own orations and 
on Demosthenes' "On the False Embassy" and "On the Crown." The pitfalls are 
many and quite well identified. K.'s aim, as he states it, is not to unravel the 
historical truth of the whole biographical tradition or even of certain specified 
parts of it; he is interested only in those parts of Aeschines! biography which 
relate the ancient views on his oratorical style. If the biographical information 
contributes to our knowledge of the evaluation of Aeschines' style in antiquity, 
it should be used without any regard to its historicity. K. is interested only in the 
oratorical-literary biography of Aeschines. 

The inquiry into the problem of "Aeschines and His Teachers" (pp. 68- 
75) not-surprisingly leads to the conclusion that Aeschines did not receive any 
formal rhetorical education, but that his oratorical style and achievement were 
due to his natural ability. The historical value of the biographical tradition and 
of some of the ancient critics' evaluation of style can be seen in the substitution 
of Socrates for Isocrates or, at least, in the confusion of the two names (which is 
thus not the prerogative of the Arab historians and philosophers). The unravel- 


— mg of the conflicting traditions that Antalcidas(whichisclearly an error), Ak — — 


cidamas and Leodamas were Aeschines' teachers in favour of the last (as an 
example and influence, but not a teacher) is influenced — except for Aesch. 3. 
138 39 — by K.'s conviction that Aeschines did not have any formal education. 
Still, where necessary — as in the case of Aeschines' stay in Rhodes (pp. 76-77) — 
the sources are all scrupulously collected and their historical importance care- 
fully weighed. 

Another example of how difficult it is to reach any firm conclusion on the 
basis of the available evidence can be seen in the chapter "Aeschines as Teacher 
of Rhetoric in Rhodes" (pp. 75-84). K. takes the stand that Aeschines taught 
rhetoric during his exile in Rhodes: “it should immediately be stated here that 
we can only deal with what is likely and shall never have any definitive proof" 
(p. 77). K. considers the source denying that Aeschines taught rhetoric in 
Rhodes (Anon. Vita Aesch. p. 4 Blass) as not valid. He then adds that those 
who denied that Aeschines taught rhetoric in Rhodes did so because of the diffi- 
culty which was presented by the necessity of explaining the connection be- 
tween Aeschines and the later school of rhetoric on Rhodes. K. then starts with 
what is virtually an argumentum ex silentio: the only occupation open to Aes- 
chines was the teaching of rhetoric, since he could not enter politics there; 
moreover, since Rhodes became independent and a limited democracy shortly 
after Alexander's death, the Rhodians would have welcomed a teacher of rheto- 
ric. K. then passes to his next argument: Aeschines could not teach the theoreti- 
cal foundations of rhetoric; what he could and did teach was practical rhetori- 
cal training, i.e., declamation, for which there is support in the sources where 
Aeschines’ activity is described with words derived from d16doKw and natógóo 
and from the description ‘Podiakév didacKaAgiov. K. then points out that 
Rhodes was famous as a centre of rhetoric already in the early Hellenistic period 
and not only as late as the first century B.c.; some fifty years after Aeschines, 
Rhodes was already regarded to be the centre of rhetorical studies just as Ath- 
ens was regarded to be the centre of philosophical studies. K. then goes on to 
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show that there is good reason to accept the tradition about the influence of 
Aeschines also on what is called the Rhodian school (end of second and begin- 
ning of first century B.c.); he shows that we should rather speak of a Rhodian 
rhetorical style than of a school of rhetoric and that, though Aeschines was cer- 
tainly not imitated as far as his style was concerned, his method of teaching may 
have been imitated, since Apollonius of Alabanda and Apollonius Molon 
adopted a very practical approach to rhetoric, disapproving of theory and phi- 
losophy, but stressing natural talent and declamation. The conclusion is cer- 
tainly more than plausible, but to use the teaching of declamation in Rhodes as 
a premise in an argument (p. 89), though somewhat warily couched, may raise 
some doubts. 

Philostratus, the historian and biographer of the Second Sophistic, is the 
main source for the tradition about Aeschines’ connection with extempore 
speaking and declamation discussed in the next chapter (pp. 84-90); but the 
tradition actually stems again from Aeschines himself and from his rival, De- 
mosthenes (19.255; 18.309). Though he did not consider Aeschines to be the 
inventor — heuretes — of declamation and extempore speech, Philostratus con- 
sidered Aeschines to be the founder of the Second Sophistic for which declama- 
tion (HEAETN) and extempore speech (aUtooxsOtáCgi) were the basis of rhetor- 
ical instruction and theory. 

It is only natural, then, that K. devotes the last chapter to "Aeschines as 
Founder of the Second Sophistic" (pp. 90-95). The main part is devoted to the 
examination of those characteristics of Aeschines' oratorical style which may 
have justified the un-historical ascription of the foundation of the Second 
Sophistic to Aeschines. First the theatrical aspect of Aeschines' oratory, based 
on the tradition that Aeschines had been an actor in his youth, which actually 
stems from Demosthenes and was later taken up by Hermogenes and the Scho- 
lia; since the Second Sophistic exhibited a strong trait of theatricality and even 
regarded rhetorical declamation as superseding drama, there was enough in 
the biographical tradition to justify the attribution of the Second Sophistic to 
Aeschines. The second characteristic was Aeschines' inclination to frequent 
quotations from poetry. The orators of the Second Sophistic were more open to 
the influence of poetry than their predecessors; there were even some among 
them who saw the only difference between oratory and poetry in the metre and 
regarded oratory as metre-less poetry. On both counts Aeschines, as the 
founder of the Second Sophistic, gave Attic sanction to this trend. It should be 
remembered that Cicero is an excellent witness for the importance of this sanc- 
tion (e.g., Cic. Brutus, 19.51). 

When one reaches the end of this inquiry, one regrets that K. did not 
attempt to evaluate more fully the historical implications of literary criticism as 
it presents itself in the exegesis of Aeschines' style. But it must be stressed that 
though the inquiry is based on many and very different sources, though some- 
times the evidence is at best conjectural and circumstantial, the methodology is 
sound and the presentation lucid and clear. 


SHALOM PERLMAN 
“Ver Aviv UNIVERSE EY 
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RicHarp JANKO. Aristotle on Comedy: Towards a Reconstruction of Poetics lI. 
Berkeley and New York, University of California Press, 1984. Pp. viii + 
294. 


In his new edition of the Tractatus Coislinianus Janko argues that this 
document is a credible witness to those authentic Aristotelian views on comedy 
which some scholars believe were contained in the no longer extant second book 
of the Poetics. In taking this stand Janko pits himself against an impressive ar- 
ray of scholars who hold quite opposing views. Bernays, for example, recog- 
nized some Aristotelian influence in the work but emphatically denounced it in 
general as "the product of an ignorant and yet pedantic and persistent com- 
piler." Lane Cooper thought that some parts of the work were not Aristotelian 
but that others could be a legitimate statement of either the Aristotelian or an 
early Peripatetic tradition. Bywater asserted that the definition of comedy in 
the Tractatus “is nothing more than an adaptation, or rather, as Bernays calls 
it, a travesty, of the well-known definition of Tragedy in the existing Poetics." 

Janko is fully aware of the limitations and eccentricities of the Tractatus. 

——He-notes-that-the-doeument-tells-us-only-how-daughter-is-aroused-but-nothing 
about its essential nature and that it ignores many important aspects of both 
Old and New Comedy. On the other hand, he argues that the schematic frame- 
work of the treatise is not unlike that of the Poetics itself, and that in the intro- 
ductory material to the manuscripts of Aristophanes we have related material 
that assists us in validating the Tractatus as Aristotelian. Moreover, he argues 
that our understanding of the literary theory expressed in the Poetics is signifi- 
cantly enhanced by the Tractatus especially in regard to such important mat- 
ters as catharsis and the attempt to define comedy. 

Now even those scholars who have been most skeptical of the value of the 
Tractatus have recognized tliat sections of it reflect genuine Aristotelian doc- 
trine. Janko's commentary on his carefully constructed text and his scholarly 
introductory essays and commentary offer further support for this view of the 
Tractatus as a document that echoes some authentic Aristotelian themes. But 
Janko's essential argument that the Tractatus Coislinianus actually represents 
the Aristotelian theory of comedy as presumably found in the lost second book 
of the Poetics is based too heavily on ingenious but often strained arguments 
about interpretive possibilities that do not attain the level of rigorous demon- 
stration. For all of the scholarship, intelligence and imagination which Janko 
has mustered in this work, and there are considerable elements of each of these 
qualities in this edition, he fails in the end to convince us that Bernays and 
Bywater were wrong in their skepticism about the value of the Tractatus Ss a 
statement of genuine Aristotelian comic theory. 

If Janko were correct about the close relationship of the Tractatus to the 
Poetics, then the discussion of the most important theoretical concepts in the 
Poetics should harmonize with, and certainly not contradict, analogous discus- 
sionsin the Tractatus which, in Janko's view represent, with some supplementa- 
tion, the argument of the lost second book of the Poetzcs. When we compare 
the really significant theoretical statements about comedy in the Tractatus and 
the Poetics we see some profound disagreements that negate Janko's attempt to 
bring the two works into close harmony. 
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I wish therefore to focus on these critical problems which Janko also rec- 
ognizes as of great importance in resolving the question of the relationship of 
the Tractatus to the Poetics. They arise in the definition of comedy which the 
Tractatus gives and relate to the following two clauses: (1) Kwp@dia éoti 
Lipoic rtpá&goq yeAoiac kai Guoipou peyé8ouc and (2) dt’ rióovria kai yÉAc- 
toG rt£paivouga thv tv toioUtov nagnpárov ká8apow. 

The first important sign of the inauthenticity of the definition of comedy 
in the Tractatus arises in the phrase pipnoig rpáEeoq ygAoíaq. In the Poetics 
Aristotle deals directly and explicitly with the essential difference between 
tragic and comic mimesis and his analysis is quite other than the one given in 
the Tractatus. In the Poetics tragedy is presented as a mimesis of a rtpáEeoG 
omoudaiac and comedy as a pipnotc pauAoTépwv. Lucas (Aristotle: Poetics 
[Oxford, 1968] 66), far more perceptively and correctly than the author of the 
Tractatus, drew the proper inference from this evidence when he commented 
that "presumably a rpá&i ortouóaía is to be defined as a rrpá&iG onouóaíav." 
This essential distinction between comedy and tragedy as uíunoiq $auAotépov 
and mimesis rrpáEgoq ortouóaía is essential to the analysis of the two genres in 
the Poetics and is repeated a number of times in that work; it is a critical dis- 
tinction that is misunderstood by the author of the Tractatus. 

The next problem arises with the phrase åpoípou ueyé8ouq in the Trac- 
tatus. Janko wishes to deal with this puzzling phrase by interpreting ueyé8ouq 
as "magnitude" in the sense of "grandeur." Such an interpretation, however, 
contradicts the analogous use of this term in the Poetics 1450b34-1451a15 to 
define the proper magnitude of tragedy. This passage in the Poetics is an un- 
ambiguous gloss on the term peyéðog in the definition of tragedy at 1449b25 
where it clearly refers to length, size, or some similar concept. Aristotle argues 
in this passage that the aesthetic beauty of the plot of a play requires that it 
have the proper magnitude and not be either too brief or too complex. Magni- 
tude in this sense is an extremely important term for Aristotle and it is used in 
the final argument of the Poetics to assert tragedy's superiority over epic on the 
grounds that its magnitude is more readily apprehended than that of epic by 
the human mind (1462a18-1462b15). Someone shaping a definition of comedy 
on the basis of Aristotle's definition of tragedy would surely want to address the 
question of ugy£8oG in the sense of length or complexity. That is what the au- 
thor of the Tractatus tried to do, but, for whatever reason, he came up with a 
nonsensical judgment in regard to the magnitude of comedy. The contextual 
argument in the Poetics tells us in no uncertain terms that every work of art 
must have its proper magnitude. Janko's analysis tries to save the Tractatus 
from deep embarrassment but it can do this only by ignoring the clear and 
explicit use of this term in precisely analogous circumstances in the Poetics. 

The next major problem arises from the phrase Öl Ndovij¢ kai yéAotoq 
in the Tractatus' definition of comedy. Janko believes that the phrase "through 
pleasure and laughter" accurately and authentically describes Aristotle's view 
of the emotions which we feel in response to comedy. This however cannot be 
the case. As others have argued, rj6ovrj is inappropriate in this context as it isa 
characteristic shared by both tragic and comic mimesis. Janko argues that there 
is more than one sense of Nový involved here but he fails to perceive that the 
pleasure that both tragedy and comedy evoke must be the essential pleasure of 
mimesis since both genres are subdivisions of mimesis in general. 
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Now there is no doubt whatsoever as to what the pleasure of mimesis is. 
Aristotle explicitly tells us at Poetics 1453b10-13 that the appropriate pleasure 
of tragedy arises "from pity and fear through mimesis" and he just as explicitly 
tells us at Poetics 1448b15-17 that human beings take pleasure (xaipouot) in 
viewing mimetic representations because it turns out that they learn and make 
inferences (uav8ávetv Kai cuAAoyí(Cec8at) from them. This intellectual plea- 
sure must be an essential part of any mimesis, tragic or comic. 

I have argued elsewhere that Aristotelian catharsis is the climactic mo- 
ment of the mimetic process and I welcome the fact that Janko accepts the argu- 
ments which I have put forth for establishing an organic relationship between 
mimesis and catharsis. In spite of this acceptance Janko retains the conven- 
tional interpretation of catharsis as "purgation" since that meaning is transmit- 
ted in the Tractatus. .An-essential-consequence, however,-of my argument for 
the unity of catharsis and mimesis is that catharsis cannot mean "purgation" 
but must mean “clarification.” 

If there are serious difficulties standing in the way of accepting Janko's 
principal thesis, there is no bar to acknowledging that he has presented us with 
a truly comprehensive and useful study of an intriguing and puzzling docu- 

——nment--In-tackling-the-difficulties-involved-in-interpreting-the—Fractatus-Cozslt— — — 
nianus, Janko has, indeed, called attention to central issues in comic theory. In 
advancing a number of imaginative and provocative interpretations of his own 
he has invited others to enter into a dialogue with him on a complex and impor- 
tant theme that demands greater illumination than it has up to now received. 

For that we may surely be grateful. 


LEON GOLDEN 
Frostpa Srare University 


ELIZABETH Rawson. Intellectual Life in the Late Roman Republic. Baltimore, 
Maryland, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985. Pp. ix + 355. 
$29.50. 


It is undoubtedly true that late Republican literary figures like Cicero, 
Caesar, Lucretius, and Catullus have been well studied and that the political 
events and political figures of this period are perhaps better known than those 

-of.almost.any other period in. Roman history, but what is also true is that much 
less is known and said about the other figures who contributed to the intellec- 
tual life of a period whose sense of intellectual excitement and achievement was 
not to be recovered even under the Empire. 

Elizabeth Rawson nowhere gives a single, all-encompassing definition of 
"intellectual life," but she does indicate clearly that she is confronting and ex- 
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amining such matters as the basic opportunities and constraints in intellectual 
activity; the books and other documents used and those who could use them; 
those who were the ones who pursued the different branches of study, how they 
were financed, and where they came from; which were Greek and which Ro- 
man; who were professionals and who amateurs; what were the relations be- 
tween the different classes; what went on outside of Rome and was it in any way 
integrated with what went on in Rome; what changes can be seen in this period 
of a half a century; what were the intellectual objectives sought; and who con- 
stituted the audience. The author's purpose is to provide a general picture of 
the intellectual life of the period examined to the extent allowed by the primary 
evidence. Elizabeth Rawson has, in fact, provided an impressive collection of 
material from a vast variety of complicated sources in a way that illuminates the 
history of late Republican Rome and involves us directly in the intellectual fer- 
ment of the period. Because we tend to place so much emphasis on the military, 
political, governmental, legal, and engineering achievements of Rome, with 
due respect for her literary accomplishments, a book such as this is particularly 
important for the nonspecialist who should be made aware of other areas of 
human activity that were to have a crucial impact on the development of West- 
ern civilization. Rome's aristocratic society traditionally concerned itself seri- 
ously with war, politics, the law courts, and the care of its estates. Intellectual 
skills were valued to the extent that they contributed to the success of these; 
otherwise, such pursuits were engaged in in periods of otium. Conservative by 
nature, the upper class was not likely to devote large portions of its time to total 
intellectual study. 

Rawson has produced a very substantial book that deals in detail with 
intellectual life (some might argue that she is really dealing with the profes- 
sions) in Rome and in Italy (Part I) and the Artes (Part II) in twenty very sub- 
stantial and fully annotated chapters. Rawson documents the fact that by the 
time the Mithradatic Wars were over, Greeks and Romans had got to know 
each other. The three subjects most vital to ancient education were gram- 
matica, rhetoric, and philosophy. The grammatici were concerned with litera- 
ture, especially with poetry, and the various aspects of language. They were 
predominantly composed of freedmen. At one point as many as twenty success- 
ful schools flourished in Rome. The teaching of rhetoric was almost entirely 
done by Greeks in fairly low positions. The Romans, who were much concerned 
with public speaking, might write on different aspects of rhetoric but not likely 
formally to teach the subject. The philosophers were considered "pillars of soci- 
ety" and were again Greek, holding a position between mentor and servant. All 
three were sharply differentiated from each other, though the subjects may 
have melded into each other. 

The author devotes a good deal of time to other "professionals," such as 
oculists, physicians, veterinarians, architects, engineers, lawyers, historiogra- 
phers, and augurs, who do not ordinarily get such attention in surveys of intel- 
lectual history, and concludes, after intense examination of what we know, that 
not many members of the very highest aristocracy had serious interests or wrote 
on these areas, but depended for their reputations and livelihoods on the dis- 
tinction of birth and the public life that was marked out for them (The Calpur- 
nii Pisones and the Aelii Tuberones were exceptions). There were various 
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classes of intellectuals, some predominantly Greek or Roman. Only in gram- 
matica is it difficult to distinguish Greek from Roman scholars and scholarship. 
There were different forms of compensation: fees, salaries, gifts, benefits in 
kind, the creation of "client" obligations, or none. The upper class was vital for 
patronage and production. Technical subjects were neglected. Aristocratic 
predominance assured intellectual conservatism. 

It comes as no surprise that Rawson lists Cicero's friend Atticus, Pompey, 
and Caesar as exceptional "patrons of letters." Atticus had linguistic, literary, 
and historical interests. He knew things Greek and where the Romans had intel- 
lectual gaps. He had hoped that Cicero would close some of those gaps. Pompey 
had some scientific interests but he “was certainly the supreme example of the 
great Roman who is the object and perhaps the instigator of encomiastic histor- 
ical or biographical works" (pp. 107-108). Caesar's contributions are numerous 
and well known: (1) the calendar; (2) the commissioning of Varro to create a 
Greek-style public library for Greek and Latin books; (3) his criticism of 
Terence and praise of Menander; (4) his praise of Cicero's stylistic achieve- 
ments; (5) his offer of citizenship to doctors and teachers; (6) his codification of 
the laws; and (7) his patronage of the arts. 





Fhe-bulk- of Rawson’s book is dedicated to detailed study of grammatica —— 
the study of language, dialectica, rhetoric, the mathematical arts, medicine, 
architecture and related subjects, law, historiography and related subjects, an- 
tiquarianism, geography and ethnography, grammatica: "the part dealing with 
writers," philosophy, theology and the arts of divination. Varro's Désciplinae 
and Dionysius Thrax's Techné Grammatike gets the special attention they de- 
serve, and so does Vitruvius who thought of engineering as an essential part of 
architecture. In all of this, the Roman's stress on definition and classification 
clearly comes through. Rawson notes that "the mania for classification was in 
some respects responsible for great advances at Rome; but its static character 
has been seen as one of the causes of Roman inadequacy in science" (p. 159). 

It is, of course, in the late Republic that we witness the most creative 
period in Roman jurisprudence, Rome's most influential legacy, whose provi- 
sions and principles were her own, even though in certain ways colored by 
Greek influence. 

In the matter of historiography, the aim was didactic in the moral or 
practical sense (or both) and at the achievement of literary excellence. If there 
were documentary foundation, it was unobtrusively suggested, while in the case 
of antiquarianism Cicero had noted that knowledge of it could not be gained 
from the Greeks. Geography and ethnography were never strictly defined in 
antiquity and their weaknesses were clear. These subjects were often viewed as 
adjuncts to the writing of history or represented in the form of a periplous or 
perihegesis, and much dominated by a desire to uncover paradoxa. The part of 
Grammatica concerned with literary criticism concentrated disappointingly too 
much on categorization, as for example Accius in Didascalica, while philoso- 
phy, though not classified as part of the enkyklios paideia, was a discipline 
suited to a free man but, with the exception of Cicero, there is not much to be 
said for philosophy in the late Republican period of Rome. It is in the study of 
the gods and of divination that the Romans took special pride, believing them- 
selves to be the most religious of all peoples and, as a result, successful in the 
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world at large. The Romans developed a civil theology represented by the prin- 
cipes civitatis. 

Rawson persuasively concludes that the intellectual situation of the late 
Roman Republic was dominated by the three subjects of Greek origin: Gram- 
matica, rhetoric, and philosophy, intertwined among themselves and with oth- 
ers. The Greek tradition tended to dominate but the Romans saw the need to 
acquire these traditions to explain and improve their own. Translations of clas- 
sic Greek works on astronomy, zoology and botany were made. Digests of the 
Greek historians were made available. In mathematics, medicine, painting, 
and sculpture the Romans chose not to compete; in jurisprudence, military sci- 
ence, and engineering, they had the edge. Cicero thought he had made contri- 
butions to oratory and philosophy, especially underlining that his Academica 
was clearer than anything Greek. Varro, widely respected for his learning, 
thought he had made a contribution to the debate on analogy and anomaly; 
that his work on agriculture was more definitive than any Greek’s; and he made 
explanations to his priests of the mysteries of Samothrace. Vitruvius thought he 
was writing the first really comprehensive work on architecture. Varro's Disci- 
plinae and Cicero's philosophical works epitomize the age itself. 

Intellectual Life in the Late Roman Republic shows that this was an age 
of intellectual ferment. It was certainly a time when there was an interaction 
between things Roman and Greek. In all of this, the Romans chose carefully 
those areas that they were to be involved in, conscious of the need to discover, 
recover and preserve their own identity. Elizabeth Rawson has given us an inti- 
mate encyclopedic view of the inner intellectual workings of a basically conserv- 
ative society. 


Jonn E. Rexine 
COLGATE University 


Jasos Lenner. Poesie und Politik in Claudians Panegyrikus auf das vierte Kon- 
sulat des Kaisers Honorius. Ein Kommentar (Beitrage zur klassischen 
Philologie Heft 163). Verlag Anton Hain, 1984. Pp. 126. DM 44. 


This book is a politico-poetic interpretation of Claudian 8 IVCons, not a 
complete commentary on that poem. It contains an introduction which in- 
cludes a review of previous scholarship and historical background from A.D. 
378-395; the commentary; four brief appendices; a good bibliography; no 
index. 

The body of the work is a running commentary; the double-spaced (cam- 
era-ready) typescript is not as a rule set off by either lines or lemmata; for spe- 
cific passages one should look for Latin phrases or for line numbers in parenthe- 
ses within the text. Lehner's method is to elucidate the poem's political and 
historical content through observation of poetic devices and careful analysis of 
the language. While his comments occasionally consist of a paraphrase or re- 
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statement of sections of the poem (e.g., 94-98), he discusses important passages 
thoroughly, with textual observations where necessary. He scrutinizes details 
such as word definition, order, and position, and the tense of verbs, as well as 
structure and rhetorical figures: a good example is the analysis of lines 49-62a 
(the Empire's condition at Theodosius’ accession) on 30-31. 

Single-spaced paragraphs serve as footnotes for discussion of matters of 
fact (e.g., 85-86: asurvey of the Germans named in lines 446-52; 92: support of 
Cameron on Stilicho's difficulties with military discipline). Lehner considers 
historical problems in the main text as well, as when he argues (54-56) for 23 
January as the date of Honorius' elevation, or (86-88) for placing Stilicho's 
Rhine expedition in 396. He cites many parallels from Claudian's other poems 
both to reveal the poet's political themes and to bolster an historical argument 
(note the treatment of propaganda on Stilicho as sole protector of the realm: 
33, 80-83). It is inevitable that a commentary must consider previous scholar- 
ship, and argument for or against earlier views plays a large role in Lehner's 
work. There is occasional nitpicking, as his objections to Cameron on Claudi- 
an's misunderstanding of the Cherusci in Tacitus (86), or (25) on hints about 
the projected African campaign in the section on Theodosius the Elder. Things 

political nor-historical-properly,-in-view-of-the-beok's-seope;-reeeive-at — —— 
most summary treatment: on lines 255-61, Claudian's references to the East 
require more attention than the Neoplatonic tripartite soul. 

In the first appendix Lehner demonstrates that Claudian's treatment of 
Honorius' divinity is in the mainstream of the western Latin tradition. The 
other three appendices deal economically with rhetorical devices and models 
and, where appropriate, their history. Overall, Lehner's exegesis of the text is 
intelligent and sensitive. His reasoning is sound both in historical matters and in 
the analysis of why and how the poet created an atmosphere of belief. The book 
cannot be used as one's only commentary, but cannot be ignored by anyone 
who studies the politics and history of the early years of Honorius’ reign. 


BARBARA SAYLOR RODGERS 
Tur Universrry or VERMONT 


KaTHARINE EtsEMAN Maus. Ben Jonson and the Roman Frame of Mind. 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1984. Pp. x + 212. 


This book suggests that Ben Jonson inherited a sensibility, a “Roman 
frame of mind,” from “Seneca, Horace, Tacitus, Cicero, Juvenal, Quintilian, 
and a few others” (p. 3). This sensibility, Maus argues, accounts for the distinc- 
tive nature of Jonson’s work—his techniques of characterization, critical as- 
sumptions, and unusual preferences in genre. Although flawed by questionable 
assumptions and an eclectic methodology, this study strikes some sparks as it 
goes along and offers a coherent view of Jonson as moralist, artist, and thinker. 
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Maus begins by providing the list of Jonson's "favorite authors" and by 
defining the legacy. She supplies no evidence for her selection, but, citing 
Baldwin's monumental study of the grammar-school curriculum, states that 
these authors were central to humanist culture. True enough, but, as Baldwin 
amply demonstrates, Sallust and Caesar were more widely read than Tacitus, 
Ovid and Vergil than Juvenal. Jonson’s work itself, as Maus occasionally recog- 
nizes in passing, shows other important Roman influences: Senecan drama (as 
distinct from Senecan philosophy) influences Catiline and Sejanus; Martial is a 
major presence in the verse; Plautus lies behind the early plays and Epzcene. 
What of their influence? Even if one concedes that the proposed frame is Jon- 
son's, one still wonders about its shape. Renaissance scholars will look for refer- 
ence to the specific forms which classical authors took in the period, to the po- 
lemical editions, translations, florilegia, encyclopedias, textbooks, and 
commentaries which governed understanding. Classicists will bridle at the easy 
categorization of such diverse writers as "Roman moralists" and the treatment 
of them as monolithically Stoic. The book needs to draw more distinctions 
among the ancient authors, to qualify its assertions and generalizations, and 
to recognize more systematically important differences of temperament and 
context. 

Despite the problematic opening, Maus sharply illuminates Jonson's 
characterization, noting Jonson's attraction to the Stoic sage in the early plays 
and the dramatic intractability of that character, dispassionate and disen- 
gaged. In the great comedies after Sejanus, Maus argues, Jonson abandons this 
figure to portray counterfeit varieties; he creates dramas of deceit and hypocrisy 
which center on plotting rather than on moralization. Such development does 
not constitute a renunciation of the Stoic ideal, still present although translated 
in the masques, but a complex, even contradictory, response to it. The analysis 
persuades and excites because it focuses on specific relationships between plays 
and authors (the comical satires and Seneca, Sejanus and Tacitus). 

Turning attention to the middle comedies, Maus detects a series of com- 
promises involving profit and delight, one which increasingly favors dulce over 
utile and culminates in The Alchemist and Bartholomew Fair. Sensitive to the 
range and complexity of Jonson's art, she observes that this trend confines itself 
to the comedies, with some justification, and that Jonson creates different bal- 
ances in other genres. In her ensuing discussion of Roman moral psychology 
and dramatic form, Maus writes powerful and stimulating criticism. She differ- 
entiates between the Platonist-Augustinian-Dantesque tradition, in which 
erotic love can become virtuous by turning to a higher object, and that of the 
"Roman moral philosophers," wherein she notes hostility to desire and to de- 
pendence on external factors and praise of tranquility and reason. Once again, 
the intellectual genealogies need more careful tracing and documentation. 
Horace surely merits individual consideration (here and elsewhere) as does the 
distinction between apatheia and eupatheia. And yet, insofar as one accepts 
Maus's dichotomy as accurate, one admires her trenchant analysis of Jonson's 
unromantic drama, especially her explanation of his idiosyncratic depreciation 
of Ovid. 

Maus goes on to consider Jonson’s response to the "Roman Social Ethos,” 
particularly to the ideals of friendship and filial bonding. This ethos informs 
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numerous poems, including the incomparable "On the Death of My First Son," 
which we value precisely for its failure as a Stoic consolation. Roman social 
values, Maus contends, form the basis of Jonson's ideal of community and find 
larger expression in his many scenes of judgment and justice. These values also 
determine Jonson's paradoxical relationship with his audience, particularly his 
characteristic pose of self-sufficiency and his desire to please. Cicero and Seneca 
are pressed into hard service early in the chapter, Horace and Juvenal later. 
One senses here the strain of attributing single ideas to different writers who 
express individual variations in diverse ways. The book concludes with an un- 
characteristically labored explanation of Jonson's late work, wherein he turns 
from former assumptions to romantic comedy. 

This study certainly merits a place with other recent examinations of 
Renaissance neoclassicism —those by Thomas Greene, Gordon Braden, Ri- 
chard Peterson, and Barbara Bono, for example. Readers will object to the 
summary treatment of antiquity and to ignorance of even the standard schol- 
arly works on classical authors. They will profit however, from Maus's 
insight into Jonson's canon and from her perceptive and synthetic view of his 
development. 





Rosert S. MiorA 
Lovora COLLEGE 


Davip Konstan. Roman Comedy. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 
1983. Pp. 182. 


This is a stimulating, engagingly written study of eight plays by Plautus 
and Terence: Aulularia, Asinaria, Captivi, Rudens, Cistellaria, Phormio, 
Hecyra, Truculentus. It attempts to locate in Greek New Comedy and its Ro- 
man adaptations an ideology, or system of social and political values. Facing, as 
it must, the problems of the genre's formulaic patterns, of Roman originality, 
and of the whole mythos of comedy, it moves with the mainstream of scholar- 
ship and criticism. New readings of specific scenes and passages are offered and 
some of these should be "received." Konstan's contribution to our appreciation 
of the corpus as a whole, however, is more difficult to determine, because in his 
interpretation of complete comedies political detail often obscures deep psycho- 
logical structure. 

Ideology is defined as "an idealized system of social relations which ap- 
pears to unify the actually diverse interests in a complex community" (p. 25). 
For Konstan these comedies, both Greek and Roman, are primarily concerned 
with social and political identity. His critical method owes most to Lévi-Strauss' 
structural anthropology; we are warned not to expect precise correlations in the 
signifying systems of society, but all concerns— incest, rape, infanticide— are 
shown ultimately to figure the dilemma of communal integrity. 
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The most convincing application of this model is to the Phormzo. With 
all the play's reversals and recognitions— is the girl a free-born citizen, and if so, 
of which city-state? can the boy be forced to marry an orphaned girl of his own 
family? what has become of the uncle’s child by a foreign wife? — we are clearly 
concerned with consanguinity, but Konstan shows us that this concern is 
treated ironically. The character Phormio, through his overstatement of famil- 
ial duties and his ridicule of double standards, exposes the "narrow exclusivism 
of the conservative city-state" (p. 128) and reveals himself as a "rootless and 
humane" (p. 129) prototype of cosmopolitanism. He is readily appreciated, 
then, as an Athenian of the late fourth century or early third, facing the break- 
up of the city-state and its ability to offer its citizens a sense of authentic being. 
How this relates to a Roman of the mid-second century is less clear. Konstan's 
reading is not close enough to offer nice distinctions between the play's appeal 
to its original Greek audience and, in adapted form, to its Roman. A case could 
be made, I think, for its appeal being partially socio-political in the first case, 
but more philosophical, even academic, in the second: the original audience 
might have responded as Athenians, but the Roman audience — one very small 
part of it — would rather have responded as Stoics. 

Konstan has had to devote a good deal of his text to plot summary; I think 
he erred in trying to combine this with commentary. It is best to refresh the 
reader's memory with a schematic rendering of the action — even a genealogical 
chart might suffice — and proceed to serious criticism. I also prefer the quota- 
tion rather than the paraphrase of important speeches, and for this, more ele- 
gant translations than Konstan offers are required. Of the book as a whole it 
must be said that one does not feel close to Plautus and Terence; the texts them- 
selves are always two or three levels deep in summary or interpretation. 

Konstan does not seem to be intimately familiar with the Greek material. 
In calling attention to the epithet perliberalis (814-15), applied to the young 
girl of questionable parentage in the Phormio (p. 128), a reference would be 
natural to Dyskolos 201-02, where Sostratos exclaims of Knemon's daughter 
eleutherios ge pos / agrotkos estin. Paradoxically the child who is kept out of 
society most clearly exhibits social virtues. Konstan quotes Davies, who com- 
pares the recognition in Menander's S?kyonzos to that in the Phormzo, but does 
not comment on the fact that the situation in the Szkyonzos is paradigmatic of 
the genre. The parasite Theron tries to convince the old man Kichesias to mas- 
querade as the father of Philoumene, so that she can marry the Athenian sol- 
dier Stratophanes, and discovers that Kichesias is in fact her father. Exactly the 
same thing happens in Plautus’ Poenulus, and similar situations develop in 
Menander's other soldier plays, e.g., Perikeiromene and Misoumenos. What- 
ever social and political points are to be made— such as the exclusiveness or 
inclusiveness of citizenship — must surely be subordinated to the obvious signifi- 
cance of these circumstances: the young girl can never be completely secure or 
content with a lover to whom her father has not assigned her. It is, perhaps, the 
most basic rule of New Comedy, and must be considered in conjunction with 
what Frye calls the comic Oedipus situation, in which father and son compete 
for the possession of the same girl. 

Konstan takes pains to evade or deny these issues. Although father-son 
competition for the same girl is the main plot in only Casina and Mercator, 
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father and son will share the same mistress in both Asinaria and Bacchides. 
Konstan thinks this is unimportant in Asinaria (pp. 48-49) and does not men- 
tion Bacchides. There is the suggestion of the same pattern in Cistellaria 
(which Konstan does mention [p. 99]), where the father is attracted to the girl 
he thinks is his son's mistress. This raises two, perhaps related, procedural prob- 
lems: can Roman comedy be revealingly discussed without constant and precise 
reference to Greek comedy, and are we likely to be attracted to new readings of 
these plays when their affective centers are left unacknowledged? Though Kon- 
stan often insists he is not using Plautus and Terence as historical sources, that 
he is determined to keep them in the forefront of his study, they tend to dissolve 
into secondary issues, unsupported as they are by precise comparison with 
Menander as their predecessor, or indeed with their successors, Shakespeare, 
Beaumarchais and Oscar Wilde. (When Konstan makes modern comparisons, 
he cites Melville and James, a problematic cross-generic operation.) 

Consider for instance Konstan's discussion of the Aulularia. He follows 
Ludwig in seeing the dowry as the focus of attention in the play, that there are 
in fact two actions, one concerning Megadorus' determination to take Euclio's 
daughter sine dote, and the Lar's manipulation of circumstance to force Euclio 
to give her to Lyconides cum dote. Then, however, he says, quite surprisingly, 
“The discovery of the gold and the violation of the miser's daughter are not 
logically related events" (p. 35). The confusion between the gold and the girl is 
the absolutely essential character trait of Smikrines in his appearance in six 
Menander plays (including the original of this one), and of every comic miser 
down through Shylock and Harpagon-— and beyond to Silas Marner, if one 
wants to cite novels. When Euclio tells his servant Staphyla to refuse everyone 
access to his house, this means, according to Konstan, the “aquae et ignis inter- 
dictio,” the Roman formula for putting someone beyond the pale. If one is de- 
termined to find here a consideration of the plight of the political exile, one 
must at least subordinate this detail to the crucial issue of comic character. 

Listen first to Euclio: 


abi intro, occlude ianuam. iam ego hic ero. 
caue quemquam alienum in aedis intro miseris. 
quod quispiam ignem quaerat, exstingui uolo, 
ne caussae quid sit quod te quispiam quaeritet. 
nam si ignis uiuet, tu exstinguere extempulo. 
tum aquam aufugisse dicito, si quis petet. 
(89-94) 


then to Stobilus' attempt to describe his master to the cook Anthrax: 


STR. quin diuom atque hominum clamat continuo fidem, 
de suo tegillo fumus si qua exit foras. 
quin, quom it dormitum, follem opstringit ob gulam. 
AN. qur? STR. ne quid animae forte amittat dormiens. 
AN. etiamne opturat inferiorem gutturem, 
ne quid animai forte amittat dormiens? 
(300-05) 
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Note that at 755ff., when Lyconides admits he has "touched" eam, meaning 
Euclio's daughter, Euclio takes him to mean aulam auri (763). 
Now listen to Shylock, first admonishing his daughter Jessica: 


Lock up my doors, and when you hear the drum 
And the vile squaling of the wry-neck'd fife 
Clamber not you to the casement then 
Nor thrust your head into the public street 
To gaze on Christian fools with varnish'd faces: 
But stop up my house's ears, I mean my casements, 
Let not the sound of shallow fopp'ry enter 
My sober house. 
(The Merchant of Venice 11.v.29-36) 


then explaining his obsession with the pound of flesh: 


What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it ban'd? what, are you answer'd yet? 
some men there are love not a gaping pig! 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat! 
And others when the bagpipe sings i' th' nose 
Cannot contain their urine. 
(IV.i.44-50) 


and finally to the account of his reaction to Jessica's elopement: 


My daughter! O my ducats! O my daughter! 
Fled with a Christian! O my Christian ducats! 
Justice, the law, my ducats, and my daughter! 
A sealed bag, two sealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats, stol'n from me by my daughter! 
And jewels, two stones, two rich and precious stones, 
Stol'n by my daughter! Justice! — find the girl, 
She hath the stones upon her, and the ducats! 
(II. viii. 15-22) 


For Smikrines-Euclio and for Shylock there is a threefold identification: the girl 
is the gold, and the girl and the gold are parts of the father’s body, or contents 
of the father’s body, as figured by the house. 

I do think Konstan has told us, in a few precise and important respects, 
how some of the plays came to be written as they are, but in doing so he has 
chosen to ignore the larger and more important issue of their constant and uni- 
versal appeal, and by evading it, suggested that it does not exist. If he seeks to 
reconstruct a Greek or Roman audience’s response to one of the plays, then he 
should qualify his reading as culture-specific. If he means to suggest that their 
response has some resonance in our response, then he should explain theoreti- 
cally how ideologies survive in the texts they produce, or how ideologies change 
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over time but remain recognizable, or, most ambitiously, what structures are 
constant in human experience and how they are subordinated one to another. 
Such a self-conscious criticism could never invert the relative importance of in- 
cidental allusion and deep comic structure. 


W. 'THoMAS MacCary 


New Yorx Crry 
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THE SEIKILOS INSCRIPTION: A THEORETICAL ANALYSIS 


Modern scholarship in the fields of Greek music and music theory 
seems to have reached a consensus: it is only to a disappointing degree 
that ancient Greek music theory can be applied to ancient Greek music. 
Statements to this effect can be found in the most recent and accessible 
encyclopedic articles in English as well as Neubecker's quite recent and 
competent German summary of ancient Greek music and music the- 
ory.! Other examples need not be cited, except to point out that the 
better scholarly works which examine ancient Greek music theory rarely 
cite any of the extant fragments as examples? and that Póhlmann's stan- 


‘Winnington- Ingram (Music, Greek," OCD? 708) wrote, "The system of Aristox- 
enus ... seems to provide a means whereby any melody, when reduced to its elements, 
might be related to a scale whose 'colour,' genus, species, and tonos could be defined. 
But apart from the fact that no theory can profess to give more than the osteology of an 
art, the Aristoxenian theory, as it has come down to us, is unsatisfying." In "Greek Mu- 
sic," The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians VII (1980) 659-60, he laments, 
“The surviving body of melody consists of the equivalent of less than 1000 bars... . On 
the theoretical side more survives ... but theory is dead unless it can be illustrated by 

‘actual melodies." Annemarie Neubecker, Altgriechische Musik; eine Einführung 
(Darmstadt 1977) 93, concurs: "Ob die musikalische Praxis gegen Ende dieser langen 
Zeitspanne der dargestellten Theorie noch entsprach, ist mehr als zweifelhaft....” 

?To cite only several examples among many, little or no application of theory to 
practice can be found in Ingemar Düring, Ptolemaios und Porphyrios über die Musik 
(Göteborg 1934); Rudolf Scháfke, Aristeides Quintilianus: Von der Musik (Berlin- 
Schóneberg 1937) esp. 205-7 on melic composition; or Antoine Auda, Les modes et les 
tons de la musique et spécialement de la musique médiévale (Brussels 1930). Brief and 
incomplete attempts are offered, for example, in Henry S. Macran, The Harmonics of 
Aristoxenus (Oxford 1902) 83-85 (Mesomedes Hymn to the Muse); Otto Gombosi, 
Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik (Copenhagen 1939) 110; and Martin Vo- 
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dard collection of the Greek fragments only sporadically refers to any 
aspect of ancient Greek music theory other than tonos or rhythmos.? 

While this consensus can and should be defended in several prob- 
lematic areas, it may be profitably challenged and limited by a care- 
ful— if experimental — application of ancient Greek music theory to an- 
cient Greek music.* The situation is not entirely unlike the one 
confronted by readers of Aristotle's Poetics who, in attempting to apply 
Aristotelian theory to the extant tragedies, find that Aristotle's ap- 
proach was concerned more with definition and theory than practical 
application and yet can be used to a certain degree in analyzing extant 
Greek tragedies. 

A similar situation exists for ancient Greek music theory, much of 


gel, Die Enharmonik der Griechen (Düsseldorf 1963) 109-12 (Orestes fragment); but in 
these and many other examples the application of theory to practice is limited almost 
exclusively to the subject of tonos. It is interesting that Aristoxenus finds the same myopic 
concentration on the tonos (i.e., the dia pason system) among the music theorists whose 
(en) harmonicistic works he addresses; cf. Aristoxenus 1.2-3, Egert Póhlmann, GrZechis- 
che Musikfragmente (Nürnberg 1960), Winnington-Ingram in S. Eitrem, Leiv Amund- 
sen, and Winnington-Ingram, "Fragments of Unknown Greek Tragic Texts with Musical 
Notation," Symb. Oslo. 31 (1955) 29-87, and C. F. Abdy Williams, “The ‘System’ in 
Greek Music," CR 9 (1895) 421-27, are notable exceptions, but here too the chief con- 
cern is with matters of tonos and rhythm. , 

*Egert Póhlmann, Denkmäler altgriechischer Musik (Nürnberg 1970) (hereafter, 
Póhlmann). The treatise of Bacchius, for example, is cited only twice — once (142) for its 
notational evidence and once (29) for its rhythmic evidence; Gaudentius is cited only 
once (35) for a musicological matter; Aristoxenus only twice (5, 28) for even more gen- 
eral matters; and Cleonides is not cited at all. The same lack of connection between 
music and theory is found even in the collection of Jan (Musici scriptores graec? [Leipzig 
1895]) (hereafter, Jan), which was supplemented in 1899 by the Melodiarum reliquiae. 
His analysis (35-37) of the Seikilos inscription, for example, consumes three paragraphs, 
the first of which is historical and bibliographical, the second of Which is metrical, and 
the third of which alone is concerned with music theory. Moreover, this part of the analy- 
sis is, once again, concerned only with tonos. There are several minor exceptions, e.g., J. 
F. Mountford, “A New Fragment of Greek Music in Cairo,” JHS 51 (1931) 91-100. T. 
Mathiesen, ("New Fragments of Ancient Greek Music,” Acta Musicologica 53 [1981] 32) 
agrees with my observation and calls for renewed attention toward the application of 
theory to the fragments. 

‘Aristoxenus, although he realizes the limitations of the science of harmonics, be- 
gins one book (1.1-2) with an emphatic statement of the close connection between har- 
monics and melos; in fact, this is his initial point of attack against the Harmonicists. 
Aristides Quintilianus (1.5) distinguishes harmonics, rhythmics, and metrics as technical 
aspects of pouoiký, and melopoiia, rhythmopotia, and poesy (noinoic) as practical as- 
pects; cf. Aristides Quintilianus 1.12, where uéAoq consists of harmonics, rhythmics, and 
lexis. 
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which is, like Aristotle’s approach, peripatetic. If one were to extract 
from Aristoxenus, Cleonides, Bacchius, and Aristides Quintilianus a 
common, fundamental version of ancient Greek music theory, he would 
find that he could use this extracted theory to analyze the extant frag- 
ment of Greek music. Some aspects of the fragments may still lack a 
complete or satisfactory musical analysis: there may be several subsec- 
tions of ancient musical theory which seem to have little or no applica- 
tion at all to actual music; and there may be certain fragments too brief 
or too confusing to allow such an analysis.? But such an analysis would 
show that Aristoxenian musical theory can be applied to a musical frag- 
ment and that once one understands the technical aspects of the theory, 
he can appreciate more fully the aesthetic qualities of the music itself. 

The present task is not to apply all of the material in the major 
theoretical authors to all of the forty or so fragments of ancient Greek 
music.? Our present analysis is limited to one musical fragment which is 
apparently complete and without extraordinary textual (i.e., nota- 
tional) problems, and which dates from a period in which much of Aris- 
toxenian theory was already well-established and promulgated; this is 
the "Seikilos inscription" of the first century A.D." Similarly, our analysis 


5 Arístoxenus himself distinguishes quite clearly between the limited science of har- 
monics and the larger considerations of music (u£AoG or uouotkr]). He makes clear (2.32) 
that harmonics alone cannot explicate or create a piece of music; cf. Aristides Quinti- 
lianus 1.4 as well as [Plut.] 1143A. 

The musical fragments are collected in Póhlmann with the exception of the more 
recently discovered and published Euripidean fragment — PLe?d. inv. 510 (D. Jourdan- 
Hemmerdinger, "Un nouveau papyrus musical d'Euripide (présentation provisoire), 
CRAI [1973] 292-302) and the anonymous POxy. 3161 and 3162 (for which see now 
Thomas J. Mathiesen [note 3 above] 14-32). Of the forty numbered fragments in 
Póhlmann, five (of the seventeen fragments preserved in manuscript) are most probably 
spurious. 

Transcribed, described, discussed, and reproduced most thoroughly and recently 
in Póhlmann 54-57 and Plate xi (= Abb. 15/16); the stone was found near Aydin in 
Turkey and published first in 1883 by W. M. Ramsey, "Unedited Inscriptions of Asia 
Minor," BCH 7 (1883) 277-78 but Ramsey did not understand the musical notation. 
This was left to Carl Wessely, “Antike Reste griechischer Musik," Jahresbericht des K. K. 
Staatsgymnasiums im 3. Bezirk Wien 1890 (Vienna 1891) 16-26, and O. Crusius, "Ein 
Liederfragment auf einer antiken Statuenbasis," Philologus 50 (1891) 163-72. The stone 
remained in a private collection near Izmir for several decades, was lost in 1922, and then 
rediscovered in 1957, It rests now in Copenhagen. Although J. F. Mountford (note 3 
above) 92, n. 3 argued for a date in the second century B.C., the epigraphical evidence 
presented in Isobel Henderson, "Ancient Greek Music," in The New Oxford History of 
Music, I (London 1957) 869 and reviewed in Póhlmann 56 confirms the dating in the 
first century A.D. Such a date would make the piece very roughly contemporary with 
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will be limited to the "standardized" Aristoxenian method.? This is the 
procession through the seven organized and progressively complex cate- 
gories: 1) notes, 2) intervals, 3) genera, 4) scales (systems), 5) fonoz, 6) 
modulation, and 7) melic composition.? Their discussion of notes usu- 
ally includes a listing of the eighteen notes in the Greater Perfect System 
in each of the three genera from proslambanomenos to nete hyperbo- 
laion, as well as a definition of musical sound (wvy vs. $86yyoq) and 
of movable and fixed notes. The various sizes of intervals are established 
in the discussions of intervals, and definitions are given for consonant 
and dissonant intervals as well as composite and non-composite inter- 
vals. In the discussions of genera, the three basic genera are detailed 
and then the six "shades" (xpoí(at) — more finite divisions of the tetra- 
chord — are presented. The discussions of scales (systems) explain the 
various figures that the "consonant" scales (fourth, fifth, octave) can 
a/sume; here also the Greater Perfect and Lesser Perfect Systems are 
introduced along with the definitions of conjunction and disjunction. 
The discussion of tonos — "mode" is not a proper translation — leads to a 
listing of the thirteen or so tonoz designated by geographical appella- 
tions. Last are the discussions, almost always quite brief and relatively 
disappointing, of modulations (including modulation by ethos) and me- 
lic composition. 

Let us apply this theoretical analysis in each of its seven categories 
one by one, beginning with notes. 

1) The Seikilos inscription consists of six cola of text, each with 


Cleonides, Aristides Quintilianus, and Ptolemy. See Póhlmann 56-57 for full bibliogra- 
phy, the most intriguing of which are F. Marx, "De Sicili cantilena," RAM 61 (1906) 145- 
48, who thinks $aivou is a vocative; and J. Carcopino, “Le tombeau de Lambiridi et 
Vhermétisme Africain," RA 15 (1922) 120-25, who describes the possible religious back- 
ground of the poem. 

"The editions used repeatedly here will be those of Rosetta da Rios, ed., Aristoxeni 
Elementa harmonica (Rome 1954), R. P. Winnington-Ingram, ed., Aristidis Quintiliani 
De musica libri tres (Leipzig 1963), and Carl von Jan (note 3 above) for Cleonides, Bac- 
chius, and Alypius. All page and line numbers for Aristides Quintilianus and the MSG 
refer to those in the latter two editions, except for one important error in Jan's text of 
Cleonides, for which see note 28 below. The references to Aristoxenus refer to book and 
section numbers which are followed by da Rios and Macran (note 2 above) alike. 

*E.g., Aristides Quintilianus 7.9-12, Cleonides 179.6-180.10, Alypius 367.10-15, 
and Anon. Bell. 20. Aristoxenus (1.3-8) lists only five topics, but at 2.35-38 he offers the 
more complete list. The order of treatment may vary; Aristides Quintilianus treats genus 
fourth, Aristoxenus first, Cleonides third. 

If the technical terminology becomes burdensome here, ouyyvapin: TEXVIKTS vàp 
àváykng ro tõiwpa (Aristides Quintilianus 7.14). 
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suprascript vocal musical and rhythmic notation. Here follows a tradi- 
tional transcription and a rendition in modern musical notation, both 
from Póhlmann's collection of the fragments.!? 

'The piece contains thirty-seven notes which fall on eight different 
(conventional) pitches: e^, d', c#', b, a, g, f#, and e. One glance at the 
tables preserved in Alypius’ Ezsagoge mouszke (378 Jan) will show that 
the symbols | , X, 6, C, O, K, I, Z belong to the diatonic Iastian (Ionian) 
tonos, and comparison with other tables in Alypius will show that this 
particular group of notational symbols belongs to only the diatonic Ias- 


m Tr ET 
c Z Z KIZ I 
*'Ocov ts, paivou, 
KI ZIKO 
un6év 6GAws ov 
EE 

c o^ C K Z 
Autou mpós òAl- 
. . > — —À 
|! KIK C OQ? 
yov toti rò fav, 
cKO! Zz 
tÒ TEAOS Ó X pó- 
K C C CX 

ee 


vos €WaiTel. 


ZelkiAos euTEp 


po zï I 


"See note 2 above. This transcription of the piece follows the most common 
method, that is, to arrange it in four staves, as in Póhlmann 55; C. Sachs, The Rise of 
Music in the Ancient World; East and West (New York 1943) 245 (in four long measures 
arranged in one and one-half staves); D. B. Monro, The Modes of Ancient Greek Music 
(Oxford 1894); Jan (Supplement) 39; and Henderson (note 7 above) 370. J. Chailley, La 
musique grecque antique (Paris 1979) 166-79, concentrates the piece into three staves of 
unequal length. 
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npóq ó- Ai-yov  &- ott tó hv, 








TÓ  tÉé-ÀoqÓ yxpó-vog án- a- Tel 


from E. Póhlmann, Denkmäler altgriechischer Musik (Nürnberg 1970) 54-55 


tian £onos.!! The correct identification of the scalar situation of the 
piece permits us to label the notes correctly in the Iastian tonos. If there 
are three consecutive wholetones between the four notes 0 (g), C (a), O 
(b), and K (c#’), and if the second highest note of that section must be 
mese since it has the two wholetones beneath and the single wholetone 
above,!? O (b) must be mese. All other notes can then be named by their 
relationship to mese in the Greater Perfect System: C (a) lichanos 
meson, ® (g) parhypate meson, X (fff) hypate meson, and | (e) lichanos 
hypaton; proceeding up the scale from mese one can label K (c#’) para- 
mese, I (d^) trite diezeugmenon, and Z (e^) paranete diezeugmenon. 


NAlypius 378; cf. 369, 370, 372-74, and 378-80. This is not a new discovery; cf. 
Póhlmann 56, Jan (Supplement) 36, among others. 

" Aristoxenus 3.65, Cleonides 200.3-6, Aristides Quintilianus 8.19-21, and Bac- 
chius 306.6-15. 
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dynamic thetic 
Z=e’ paranete diezeugmenon nete diezeugmenon 
I-—d' trite diezeugmenon paranete diezeugmenon 
K = c#'  paramese irite diezeugmenon 
O=b mese paramese 
C=a lichanos meson mese 
P=¢ parhypate meson lichanos meson 
X = fi hypate meson parhypate meson 
| =e lichanos hypaton hypate meson 


The preceding identifies the notes with the dynamic nomenclature 
(npóq thv óUvaptv), but the Greeks, perhaps beginning with Ptolemy 
2.5 (51-53 Düring) also employed the thetic (rtpóq trjv 6é0iv) nomen- 
clature to label notes according to their relative position (i.e., hierar- 
chy) with a scale. The aforementioned names of the notes, derived 
from the Alypian table (378 Jan), represent the dynamic nomenclature. 
Using this, the melodic emphases of the piece would fall on Z (e' — 
paranete diezeugmenon), C (a—lichanos meson) and (e— lichanos hy- 
paton), none of which is a fixed, (£Ot(G) note; but by applying the 
thetic nomenclature, Z, C, and ] become the nete diezeugmenon, 
mese, and hypate meson, respectively — all fixed notes.!* 

2) The intervals between each pitch in the piece can be dia- 
grammed in this way: 


5 0  1/s Ve Wr 1 1. (v9 
a e’ e' c d' e' e' d’ 


2 We 1 WV hw Ww 2 1 23 QQ) 
2 1 1s 1 105 2 0 0 I% 1 


The two nomenclatures are necessary since the Greek musical system had no 
absolute pitches. The Greeks needed the dynamic nomenclature to define the function of 
various intervals within the scale and the thetic to specify the hierarchy of notes within 
the scale. Absolute pitch is of no consequence. 

"And not movable (kivojpevol) notes. Cf. Cleonides 185.16-187.2. Once the 
thetic nomenclature has been applied to the notes in the piece, it becomes clear that their 
arrangement (1 !/s 1 1 1 1⁄2 1 [ascending] ) is that of the Phrygian species. Cf. Cleonides 
197.11-18. 
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The ancient theorists classify intervals differing by size,!? as here, and by 
genus. But because this piece is entirely in the diatonic genus, genus has 
no further analytical application here.!9 As for the size of the intervals, 
this diagram of the succession of intervals in the piece makes it immedi- 
ately evident that there is no interval larger than the da pente ("fifth") 
and that of the thirty-six intervals in the piece seven are halftones, four- 
teen wholetones, and five trihemitones. Twenty-six of the thirty-six in- 
tervals are either the smallest or second or third smallest interval avail- 
able in the diatonic genus.!? Of the remaining ten intervals, three are 
repetitions, meaning that there is by definition no interval at all,!? six 
are the next smallest possibility (i.e., the ditone) after the twenty-six 
others, and only the one dia pente is larger. There is not one dza tes- 
saron (“fourth”) or dia pason, let alone a tritone, tetratone, pentatone, 
or the like, to be found between two consecutive notes. 

The Aristoxenians then analyze intervals as they differ in conso- 
nance or dissonance, and this is where aesthetic criteria come into play 
and where we can begin to understand the structure of the melody. By 
definition the consonant intervals are the dia tessaron, dia pente, and 
dia pason,?? so the only apparent example of a consonant interval in the 


35 Aristoxenus 1.16; Cleonides 187.3-10. 

'51f the piece were in the chromatic, there would no doubt be sequences of consec- 
utive halftone intervals, if in the enharmonic, sequences of quartertone intervals. Exam- 
ples of the chromatic would include the sequence in the Orestes papyrus (Póhlmann 79) 
N P C (b b^ a) which resembles the chromatic Lydian even if the scale of the piece pre- 
dates the Greater Perfect System and is best compared to the Dorian harmenza found in 
Aristides Quintilianus 18.13-15; and the sequence 


(M) AKAM . (c—d*—d—d^—c) 
agióAototq 


from the Fzrst Delphic Hymn 14 (Póhlmann 61) which is in the chromatic Hyperphry- 
gian. 

Which contains no quartertone diesis. I necessarily ignore the Aristoxenian 
Xpóai which include within the diatonic genus such a problematic anomaly as the 3/4 
tone (soft diatonic), but even this interval is larger than the halftone. Cf. Aristides Quin- 
tilianus 10.23-11.2. 

l8 Aristoxenus 1.15: Siaotnya 3’ &ori tò ürtó $86yyov Opicpévov wh vv aütnv 
Tao £xóvtov. 

Beyond the dia pason interval covered by the Seikilos inscription, there are also 
the dia pason plus dia tessaron (which the Pythagoreans eschew because of its fractional 
nature [8/3] ), dia pason plus dza pente, and double dia pason. Aristoxenus (1.20-21) 
allows for still more consonances beyond the double dza pason (the limit of the G.P.S.). 
See also Porphyry, I. Düring, ed., Porphyrios Kommentar zur Harmonielehre des Ptole- 
maios (Göteborg 1932) 96-112. 
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entire piece is the striking dia pente with which the piece opens.?? If 
aesthetic observation may be applied to music theory, the opening in- 
terval of the piece is an anomalous, captivating, and bold one. That this 
is so becomes even more apparent when one realizes that there are actu- 
ally a number of large, consonant intervals scattered throughout the 
piece (and upon which the melodic form of the piece is based) which are 
disguised. This initial consonant interval leap, therefore, forcefully sets 
the intervallic and melodic “mood” of the piece and prepares the hearer 
for the more obscured or varied intervals to come. 

The Aristoxenians label any interval either composite (oUvOETOV) 
or non-composite (GoUv6ETOV); the latter range from one pitch to an- 
other with no note intervening, the former are intervals ranging from 
one pitch to another with one or more notes intervening. In theory (e.g., 
Cleonides 188.3-189.2), a non-composite interval probably includes 
any interval with a potential intervening note (e.g., hypate hypaton to 
lichanos hypaton), but I would suggest here that this is only a theoreti- 
cal use of the term and that in practical application a non-composite 
interval in actual music (melos) is an interval without any actual inter- 
vening notes. The first line of the Seikilos inscription consists of the 
striking, introductory, non-composite da pente leap from (thetic) mese 
(a) to nete diezeugmenon (e'), and after five smaller intervals the piece 
rests momentarily at paranete diezeugmenon (d'), which stands a dia 
tessaron above the initial mese (a). A technical analysis of the first line 
of the music would therefore reveal a non-composite dia pente (a —e') 
followed by several non-composite dissonant intervals which lead to an 
ultimate pitch (d^), forming by definition a composite dia tessaron with 
the initial note; it stands a dissonant wholetone from the highest and 
most notable pitch of the line—the nete diezeugmenon (e') of the dia 
pente. An aesthetic description might, on the other hand, rephrase this 
technical analysis: the piece begins with a grand and consonant leap of 
a fifth, the higher pitch of which is repeated for emphasis; it then mean- 
ders through several ornamental notes to reach the final and peaceful 
resolution of the line, which rests a satisfying fourth away from the ini- 


There is a parallel opening of an ascending dia pente leap in the first hymn (to 
the Muse) of Mesomedes, which most certainly postdates the Seikilos inscription. The 
first two pitches of both the hymn and the Seikilos inscription are C and Z but the tonos 
of the hymn appears to be Lydian and not the lastian. Henderson (note 7 above) 23-24, 
is not correct in doubting the Seikilos inscription's Ionian tonos simply because the initial 
two pitches fall on “movable” and not "fixed" notes; see above, p. 459, on thetic and 
dynamic nomenclature. 
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tial pitch. There are three notes of structural essence in line one— C, I, 
and Z (a, d’, and e'). The other notes are “filler” or ornament which 
bring out the contrast between the stark leap of a fifth and the more 
gently achieved (i.e., composite) fourth.?! 

Parallel to this introductory construction, the very end of the piece 
concludes with a similar drop of a composite dia tessaron from mese (a) 
to hypate meson (e) with one note, parhypate meson (ff), intervening. 
The entire piece then encompasses the dia pason from nete 
diezeugmenon (e') to hypate meson (e) which rises to its highest point in 
the very first intervallic sequence of the melody and reaches its lowest 
point only at the very conclusion of the piece. There are other examples 
of composite intervals in the piece, for example, the dza pente in line 2 Z 
(e^) to C (a) with three notes intervening, the dissonant tritone in line 2 
from K (c#’) over to Ọ (g) over -rtoU with four intervals intervening, the 
dia pente in line 4 from C (a) over TO to Z (e^) over xpo-, which then 
continues to C (a) again for another dia pente (descending) and then to 
the final | (e) for a dia tessaron which, in conjunction with the dia 
pente, forms a satisfying and final dia pason.?? 

3) The third category of investigation, genus, will not produce 
many useful results, but identification of a piece's genus always helps to 
pinpoint its purpose and degree of harmonic complexity. The piece is 
entirely in the diatonic genus; there is no modulation into the chromatic 
or enharmonic, which in turn means that there can be no “common” or 
"mixed" genera in the piece.?? 


?!Other examples of such “ornament” which leads to a a consonance and/or reso- 
lution probably include line 1 of the Hymn to Helios (Póhlmann 16.7) N C , and per- 
haps line 4 of POxy. 1786 (Póhlmann 106.4) E = Z, although this is the mere continua- 
tion of a resolution. 

“The Aristoxenians also differentiate intervals by rationality and irrationality, 
but this is not a matter that can be explored here; cf. Aristides Quintilianus 11.4-7, 
Aristoxenus 1.17, and Cleonides 189.2-8. Aristides Quintilianus (11.14-24) alone distin- 
guishes between odd and even (Gptia, nepiogá) as well as open and close (apatd, rtukvá) 
intervals. 

Aristoxenus 2.44; Cleonides 189.14-18. There is no evidence of enharmonic 
quartertone diese or of the fractional shades. The piece does, of course, contain five 
trihemitones—three of which are between e’ and c#’ in lines 1, 3, and 4, both of the 
other two in line 4 in the sequence between b and d’ and at the concluding triad in a to 
fff. These trihemitones are not, however, the result of the chromatic tetrachordal config- 
uration 1⁄2 + 1/2 + 11/2 but of the diatonic configuration 1⁄2 + 1 + 1. Similarly, the 
descending ditone movement from 0 to ® at the end of the second and third melodic 
phrases echoes the effect of the enharmonic even if the piece, clearly without any quar- 
tertone dieses, is not in the enharmonic genus. 
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While generic analysis produces uniformly diatonic results, the 
mere recognition of the lack of variation affirms the piece's ethos of sim- 
plicity and directness. Several authors tell us of the history of the genera 
and of the ethos it conveyed. The diatonic is described as the genus 
which is the oldest, most austere, and most natural — one which can be 
sung by even an untrained voice.?* The mood of the piece as established 
by the choice of genus is then understood to be one of simplicity and 
austerity. The piece is not meant to be an elaborate virtuoso exercise, as 
it would be if in the chromatic or enharmonic genera or if it modulated 
between several genera, but a gnomic statement to be delivered with, it 
seems, respect for the deceased. The plain character of the text conveys 
the same ethos. 

4) The Aristoxenians define a scale (systema) as any construction 
consisting of more than one interval, and for evaluating differences be- 
tween scales they consider the size and genus. The Seikilos inscription 
consists of a diatonic octave, i.e., a dia pason, "system," which can be 
located within the larger two-octave, diatonic Greater Perfect System 
and which includes within itself at least two smaller diatonic dia tes- 
saron "systems." 

'The third distinction made between scales, that of consonance 
and dissonance, presents a variety of possible applications. One could 
posit three consonant scales at work here in the Seikilos inscription, the 
dia tessaron from (e) to C (a), the dza tessaron from O (b) to Z (e’), and 
the dia pason from (e) to Z (e^); but one could just as easily analyze the 
piece in a slightly different way by recognizing the dza pente scales be- 
tween (e) and O (b), C (a) and Z (e’), and elsewhere.?5 The reason for 
this ambiguity is that these proposed solutions take into account only 
the theoretical, idealized subdivisions of the dza pason and not how the 
dia tessaron and dia pente scales are employed and divided in the music 
itself. 

To analyze their use in the music itself we must first investigate the 
"figures" of the scales. When the Aristoxenians discuss the consonant 
scales they often include a listing of these "figures" of the consonant 


*4 Aristides Quintilianus 15.25-16.12 and 92.19-24; Aristoxenus 1.19; Anon. Bell. 
26 (7.15-16 Najock); Theon 9. 

"There are other consonant dia pente systems (3!/2 tones) between X (ff) and K 
(cf ^), and € (g) and I (d^). Another configuration of the dza pason would consist of the 
dia tessaron from | (e) to C (a) plus another from C (a) to I (d^) with a disjunctive 
wholetone from I (d^) to Z (e*). 
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scales.?9 These figures are schematized reconfigurations of the conso- 
nant scales; they contain the same number of intervals but in a rear- 
ranged form. The standardized diatonic tetrachord has the intervalli 
arrangement !/2 + 1 + 1 (ascending), and the other two figures have 
the arrangements 1 + 1 + 1/2 and 1 + 1⁄2 + 1 (each ascending). The 
theorists label these the first, second, and third figures of the diatonic 
dia tessaron, respectively, so the scale of the Seikilos inscription, e f# g a 
b c#’ d’ e’ contains the two diatonic tetrachords (e to a and b to e^), 
each in the third figure. In both tetrachords (e f£ g a and b c#’ d’ e") 
the halftone sits between the two wholetones— 1 + 1/2 + 1.2” When we 
try to apply such schematic configurations to the consonant scales of our 
piece, we must be careful not to end up with the same imprecision as in 
the preceding paragraph. Just as we found several ways of breaking the 
piece into one or more consonant scales, each of these several consonant 
scales theoretically contains more than one type of schematic arrange- 
ment. The scale from e to b, for example, is a dia pente of the third 
diatonic figure (1 + 1/2 + 1 + 1),?8 from g to d’ a dia pente of the 
second diatonic figure (1 + 1 + 1 + 1/2), from ff to cff a dia pente of 
the first figure (1⁄2 + 1 + 1 + 1), and from a toe’ a dia pente of the 
third diatonic figure (1 + 1 + !/s + 1). Of the three figures of the dra 
pente, only the latter from a to e’ is emphasized in the melody of the 
music itself, particularly in line 1; the melody elsewhere does not pro- 
ceed from e to b (e is used only as the last note of the entire piece) or 
from g to d'.?? 


*6oxnpata or £ion; Aristoxenus 3.74; Cleonides 195.4-199.3; Bacchius 308.17- 
309.12; cf. Aristides Quintilianus 15.6-15. Aristoxenus (1.2-3) states that it is specifi- 
cally the smaller sizes (ueyéðn) and figures (oxńparta) of the consonances which his pre- 
decessors have ignored; cf. also 1.6, where he states the point emphatically for a second 
time, and 2.35-36, where he warns that ignorance of "systems" (scales) will undermine 
one's understanding of melos. 

?! Aristoxenus (3.60) seems to discuss such an arrangement, in which two succes- 
sive tetrachords are in the same figure. 

*8Jan's emended text at 197.1-3 is incorrect. As it is printed the fourth figure of 
the diatonic dia pente (xévaptov oU [ńpttóviov] Mpwtov &ni tò Bapu) has the identical 
configuration as the first figure (npüov où rjuiróviov eni tò Bapü ketta). The fourth 
figure should read tétaptov oŭ tpitov émi 10 Bapu, which is the reading offered in all the 
manuscripts. Jan in his apparatus cites 196.18 as defense for his emendation, but he 
made another incorrent emendation there (rttpütoc for téraproc .. . mi TO OEU). 

*8The largest consonant system found in the piece is the dia pason e—e’ in the 
configuration 1 + !/; + 1 + 1 + 1 + Ve + 1, which is the third figure of the diatonic 
dia pason — that with the halftone situated second from each end. Cleonides 198.16-17; 
Bacchius 308.20-22; and Anon. Bell. 62. The configuration of the first figure is 1/2 + 1 
+1 +2 +1 +1 +1, of the second figurel +1 + y +1 +1 +1 t 
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We can now proceed to investigate just how these figures of the dza 
tessaron, dia pente, and dia pason are relevant to the construction of 
the piece. It would be misleading to gauge these intervals on four staffs, 
as they are found in most versions of the piece printed in modern nota- 
tion. Line 1 ranges the consonant dia pente from a to e’, and line 4 
ranges the consonant dia pente from a to e' and down a full dia pason 
from e' to e. But line 2 ranges from a to e' down to the g, a dissonant 
interval of four and one-half tones (while the entire line moves from a to 
g, a dissonant wholetone). More enlightening, at least analytically, will 
be the application of the various systems to the colometry preserved on 
the stone itself where there are six cola (figure 1, p. 459). T'he first (line 
6 Póhlmann) is of the same length as the modern transcription in 
Póhlmann and consists of the notes CZZKIZI; it ranges, as we have seen, 
the dia pente of the third figure. The second colon (line 7 P.), unó&v 
óAoq OU, contains the notes KIZIKO, and these belong at least to the 
dia tessaron of the third figure (b —e') but are also subsumed by the dza 
pente of the third figure used in the preceding colon. The third colon 
(line 8 P.), AuTtoU- rtpóq óài-, contains the notes C O 6/ C K Z, which 
range from g to e'; if we divide the line by the punctuation,?! the first 
three notes, C O 6, belong to the dia tessaron of the first figure (fff — b), 
and three notes C K Z, which follow the punctuation, belong once again 
to the dia pente of the third figure (e’ —a). The fourth colon (line 9 P.) 
contains the notes IKIKCO®, which correspond yet again to all the 
notes found in the dia pente of the third figure (a —e') and to the first 
figure of the dia tessaron. The fifth colon (line 10 P.), contains the notes 
CKOIZ, which belong again to the same third figure of the dza pente. 

The final line is more problematic. Although the last five notes in 
the final colon, C C C X |, clearly belong within the dza tessaron of the 
third figure, the first note, K, stands a sixth away from the final note ] ; 
and so we could divide this colon into several possible tetrachordal ar- 
rangements: either a bipartite construction consisting of the isolated, 
anomalous K plus the regular dza tessaron scale C C C X |, which is in 
the diatonic third figure (and which follows the word division between 
-VOG and draitei); or a less anomalous bipartite division between a con- 
sonant dia pente scale consisting of the K C C over -voc ánat, which 
could well belong to the diatonic third figure, plus the final consonant 


"Cf. note 10 above. 
“And by the rhythmical markings (diseme and triseme) for which cf. Anon. Bell. 
I and 83, and S. Eitrem et al. (note 2 above) 74-79. 
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dia tessaron scale consisting of the descending C X | over the diph- 
thong -t£i, which is in the diatonic third figure. 

This last proposal would be the more desirable, for it would con- 
form to the pattern established thus far in the piece and used in this 
analysis, and it would incidentally help to show how the theoretical 
structure of the piece not only underlies but supports its melodic art. 
The melody's concluding sentence begins with line 10 (tÒ réAoq 6 
Xp6-), which is sung in the “upper” dria pente scale of the third figure. 
The final colon then continues in the upper da pente scale of the third 
figure (or in the upper dia tessaron scale of the second figure — they both 
encompass the notes C and K), all of which is a melodic preparation for 
the final plunge into the "lower" dra tessaron scale of the third figure. 
By the end of this three-note gapped scale, the piece has descended an 
entire dia pason from the Z in the first syllable of xpóvoq at the end of 
the preceding colon into a different consonant scale. Aesthetically this 
brings the piece and Seikilos' final words to a decisive descending close. 
In theoretical terms, it gives the last two cola and tbe final sentence a 
range of a dra pente plus dia tessaron, that is, a dia pason (by far the 
largest range of any sentence, colon, or pair of cola in the entire piece), 
which reaches from the height of the now familiar dia pente scale of the 
third figure to the depths of the dza tessaron figure of the third figure.” 

The concentration of so many dia pente scales of the third 
diatonic figure gives the piece its scalar simplicity and relative lack of 
modulation, but it also emphasizes by contrast the few modulations into 
the range of the dza pente scale not in the diatonic third figure. 

There are three such passages;?? they appear in cola 3, 4, and 6. 
The latter has just been examined in some detail. The passage in colon 3 
follows two sections scored in the dia pente scale of the third diatonic 
figure, and it also precedes another one which follows the grammatical 
stop. Its emphasis and effect resemble those in the final passage of the 
piece, for the syllable with the anomalous $5* ends a grammatical 
phrase, is followed by strong punctuation, is a diphthong, is sung to 
more than one note (melisma), and is marked by the suprascript rhyth- 


320r the dia pente of the fourth figure (| X © C O) which subsumes it; cf. note 33 
below. 

3Not including the dza tessaron in line 7, which is merely an abbreviated version 
of the dia pente in the diatonic third figure. 

?*Which is the only note here not belonging to the more common dia pente scale of 
the third figure. It is the note which forces the passage to modulate into a first figure dia 
tessaron (or its subsuming second or fourth figure dia pente). 
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mic sign which lengthens the quantity of the syllable by fifty percent. 
Each of these phenomena is paralleled in the passage at the very end of 
the piece, so the musical and poetic effect must be quite similar. T'he 
other poetic parallel in the piece, Cfjv in colon 4, is also the one other 
passage in the entire melody which again contains anomalous €. Like 
its parallels, it includes a long syllable lengthened half again by the su- 
prascript rhythmic sign, stands just before a grammatical stop, and ap- 
pears in a melismatic syllable. Clearly, each of the three instances of an 
anomalous scalar configuration or size is stylistically conspicuous, and 
even with one performance of the melody, its hearer will easily notice 
these descending phrases which fall at the end of cola and grammatical 
constructs. By leaving the third diatonic figure periodically, the melody 
gains interest, form, and variation, and each poetic colon assumes its 
own carefully sculpted shape. 

There are still four other areas in which scales, according to the 
Aristoxenians, may differ. We need not concern ourselves with rational- 
ity or irrationality, which depend on the rationality or irrationality of 
the scale's intervals.” As to the consecutiveness or non-consecutiveness 
of scales, the Aristoxenians define these as dependent upon whether or 
not the scale in question is constructed of consecutive notes. The piece 
itself consists of several non-consecutive scales: the dia tessaron which 
ends the piece, for example, omits the note ®. These will become im- 
portant during the discussion of melic composition. For now it is suffi- 
cient to see that the scale of the piece is entirely consecutive; it is not a 
“gapped” (discontinuous) scale*® but proceeds entirely through the 
maximum number of possible half-tones and wholetones, e ff g a b c#’ 
d' e'. 

The sixth difference between scales is a matter of conjunction and 
disjunction. The scale of the piece alone provides conclusive data here, 
for we should analyze the entire dia pason ranging from e to e’ as corm- 
sisting of two disjunct tetrachords in the third diatonic figure, ranging 
from e to a and from b to e' with the disjunction of one wholetone 
found between them (from a to b).?* Cola 1, 2, and 5 contain the dia 


See note 22 above. 

35 Aristoxenus 1.17. 

"Because Aristoxenus (3.59) specifically states that figures must be similar in such 
a one-octave, two-tetrachord scale, we could not analyze the dia pason as consisting of 
two conjunct tetrachords ranging from f# to b (first figure) and from b to e’ (third fig- 
ure) with a disjunct wholetone at their base (from e to f£), nor could we analyze the dia 
pason as consisting of two conjunct tetrachords ranging from e to a (thixd figure) and 
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tessaron (descending) Z I K O with the addition of the wholetone to C 
below. Cola 3 and 4 contain the same dza tessaron and wholetone con- 
struction with the exception of the added ® which has been discussed 
earlier. Colon 6, if the analysis offered earlier was correct, could be said 
to contain a gapped version of the upper tetrachord (Z I) K (O) plus the 
wholetone to C, which is followed by gapped version of the lower tetra- 
chord C (©) X ]. In light of this plurality of occurrences of the dia 
pente CO K I Z and in light of the essential similarity in construction 
between the dia pente C O K I Z and the dia tessaron O K I Z plus 
disjunct wholetone C, it would seem as if the "composer" conceived of 
the scalar make-up of this piece as consisting of two disjunct tetra- 
chords, O K I Z and |] X 9 C, separated by the disjunction of one who- 
letone between C and O.?? 

5) This analysis in turn confirms the position of the Seikilos in- 
scription's octave-segment within the Greater and Lesser Perfect Sys- 
tems, the largest ancient Greek scalar configurations. Because the piece 
contains the three consecutive wholetones between the two tetrachords 
( C O K), it must be a section of the Greater Perfect System and not 
the Lesser Perfect System which has no such consecutive wholetones. 
Applying the fifth aspect of Aristoxenian analysis, tonos, to this piece 
then becomes a mechanical matter of confirming the octave-segment of 
the Greater Perfect System which the scale of this piece comprises. Ear- 
lier, when applying the notational symbols of the Alypian tables to the 
notational symbols of the piece, we pointed out that the piece was in the 
Ionian (Iastian) tonos in the form of the Phrygian octave-species. 

6) Modulation is treated by the musical theorists in a cursory man- 
ner without great detail of specific examples. Aristoxenian analysis rec- 
ognizes four types of modulation — by genus, by scale, by tonos, and in 


from a to d' (second figure) with a disjunct wholetone at their upper limit (from d' to 
e^). Moreover, such an analysis performed without appeal to the melody itself is purely 
speculative, and in applying the same structural analyses to the melody itself, we find the 
first analysis to be indeed the most convincing. The many instances of the dia pente scale 
in the third figure which appear throughout the piece can and should be analyzed as dia 
tessaron scales with a disjunct wholetone. 

9*Two such tetrachords connected by disjunction are in general terminology la- 
beled simply “disjunct tetrachords," but Bacchius (311.3-8) offers the specific term 
6iüGEUEtG for such a configuration, and Aristides Quintilianus (14.2) offers the variant 
napáAAnAa cuctrjpata. Aristides (14.15-18) would also specify that the dia pason scale 
which encompasses all the notes in the Seikilos inscription is "perfect" (réA&tov), the 
smaller dia tessaron and dia pente "imperfect" (GtEeAN). 
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melopozia. The Seikilos inscription contains, as we have seen, no modu- 
lation of genus. Modulation by scale does not occur in the method 
which Cleonides and Bacchius specifically describe. They limit modula- 
tion by scale to a change from conjunction into disjunction and vice 
versa and the establishment of a change of mese.?? We should assume 
this describes shifts between the Greater Perfect System and the Lesser 
Perfect System or between certain sections thereof,*? but these do not 
occur in the Seikilos inscription. On the other hand, Aristoxenus (3.62) 
defines a disjunction quite specifically as simply a dia tessaron with an 
additional wholetone, so perhaps every movement between the dia 
pente and dia tessaron figures would be considered a form of scalar 
modulation. If so, there are modulations in cola 3 and 6, and if so, we 
can apply that by which the Aristoxenians differentiate modulations — 
specifying the degree of commonality between the two systems.*! In 
each of the three proposed examples, the "modulation" occurs smoothly 
via the C, which belongs both to the dza pente scale of the third diatonic 
figure and to the second and fourth diatonic figures of the dia pente 
scale as well as to the first, second, and third figures of the dza tessaron 
scale. This identification of the C helps to confirm the proposed analysis 
of the scalar structure of the last colon, where a modulation between drta 
pente and dia tessaron scales, each of the third figure, occurs through 
the common (and repeated) note C; the same process occurs in cola 
three and four. But perhaps this strays too far from the extant theory. 

Modulation by tonos does not occur in this piece; it remains in the 
Iastian tonos throughout. As for modulation in melopoiia (“melic com- 
position"), the terminology is itself misleading. Cleonides, Bacchius, 
and Aristides Quintilianus define modulation by melopozia as a modu- 
lation from one ethos to another, that is, the so-called diastaltic, systal- 
tic, and hesychastic ethe and not the more familiar harmonic ethe.*? 
Because the genus, basic dia pason scale, and tonos of the piece do not 
modulate, we can assume the ethos of the piece does not modulate ei- 


**Cleonides 205.5-6; Bacchius 304.6-12; cf. Aristides Quintilianus 22.11-26. 

‘Specifically between diazeuxzs (Greater Perfect System) and synaphe (Lesser 
Perfect System); cf. Bacchius 310.10-311.8. 

" Aristoxenus 62.5. For Kotvovía, see Aristides Quintilianus 22.23 and Cleonides 
205.10-206.2. 

“Aristides Quintilianus 30.12-24 and Cleonides 206.3-18. See also Jon Solomon, 
“The Diastaltic Ethos,” CP 76 (1981) 93-100, and the useful summary of types of ethos in 
Solon Michaelides, The Music of Ancient Greece; an Encyclopaedia (London 1978) 110- 
18. 
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ther. And because the piece is written as an epitaph, we can also assume 
it conveyed an atmosphere of grief and therefore the systaltic ethos.* 
7) Last, melic composition so tempts but disappoints modern 
scholarship because under the rubric of melic composition one expects 
to find an analysis of how a melody is constructed or what its structural, 
temporal, harmonic, and aesthetic constituents are.** What one finds 
instead is a brief paragraph defining only succession, "weaving," repeti- 
tion, and prolongation.*® Nonetheless, these four terms have a greater 
application to the Seikilos inscription than may at first seem possible. 


‘3For the systaltic ethos and its depressing effect, see Aristides Quintilianus 30.12- 
13 and Cleonides 205.10-14. The Aristoxenians do not concern themselves with har- 
monic ethos, but in any event an investigation of harmonic ethos normally leads to a 
contradiction or at best a dead end. The Iastian (Ionian) ethos presents particular diffi- 
culties because it evidently underwent a radical change between the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., so that in its later form it had a voluptuous character. Previously it had 
represented rather serious, austere, and not ignoble music (Heracleides Ponticus ap. 
Ath. 625b-c); cf. Warren Anderson, Ethos and Education in Greek Music (Cambridge, 
MA. 1966) 54. In the Republic (398E) Plato labels the Ionian "soft and convivial" (uaAa- 
Kai te kai oupmotikai), which seems to describe the later type of ethos. It is interesting 
that Aristides Quintilianus (18.18-20, and cf. his paraphrase of Plato at 19.4-5) proba- 
bly preserves the scale of this early Ionian harmonia | RV CM I (ee* eff ac’ d^), which 
at first appearance is quite different from the Iastian segment of the G.P.S. preserved in 
the Seikilos inscription. The earlier harmonza contains two quartertone dieses (e — e* — 
e#) and proceeds with a ditone, trihemitone, and wholetone (1/4 + 1/4 + 2 + 1'2 + 1), 
while the later form proceeds entirely in halftones and wholetones (in the diatonic). On 
the other hand, if one compares this earlier harmonia to the enharmonic lastian of the 
G.P.S., then the difference is not so great — and, after all, the harmonia? are indeed 
called “harmoniat,” i.e., enharmonic. The enharmonic Iastian proceeds (d) fff f#* g b 
cit’ ci#*’ d' f#’, which contains the intervals (2 + 1/4) + V4 + 2 +1 + VA d + 2. 
Even so, the difference in musical constructs which one would expect over a period of 
several hundred years, during which period there was a tremendous amount of intense 
musical and theoretical activity, still exists, and yet the emphasis of the earlier harmonia 
on the notes e (hypate), a (mese?), and d' (nete) is somewhat reflected in the importance 
of the same notes in the Seikilos inscription which postdates it by several centuries. It 
seems as if some of the melodic essence and ethical character of the Iastian harmonia 
survived into a later musical era. 

“The extant discussions of melopo:ia are disappointing particularly because this 
category is described as the culmination of the science of harmonics and the next step 
toward "music"; Aristoxenus 2.38: 1] uév oŭv nepi tò 'jipuoouévov npaypateia Sta TOV 
sipnuévev pepõv nopeu8eioa totoütov Anwetat xéAoc and Aristides Quintilianus 
28.10-11: ugAontotía 6& ÖÚVALIÇ karaokeuactiKr] uéAouc. 

aywyń, niox, netteia, rovrj. See Aristoxenus 1.29, Cleonides 207.1-7, Aris- 
tides Quintilianus 29.7-21 (who discusses agoge and ploke first at 16.18-17.2), and cf. 
Bacchius 304.3-5. Aristoxenus does not discuss these terms in any detail. He considered 
melopo:ia something to be treated separately (1.8: t&Aetotépou tivóc UnoAnntéov). The 
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They may not show us how the ancient Greek musician composed a mel- 
ody, but they will show us how the ancient Greek musician could con- 
struct, embellish, and vary his basic melodic statement — no small mat- 
ter in a monophonic music. 

The melodic technique of agoge, a succession of consecutive notes, 
is employed at the end of the first colon with the three ascending notes 
KIZ above cat-. Preceding this brief scalar passage is the striking leap of 
the dia pente from C to Z, which we have seen to be ultimately resolved 
by moving gradually into the final I, which forms a dza tessaron with the 
initial C. The gradualness of this resolution is effected simply by the 
employment of agoge. One might call it embellishment or ornament, 
but it serves a definite melodic purpose, and that is the smoothing out of 
the initial da pente leap. If the C and the Z of the initial dia pente had 
belonged to an agogic progression, e.g., C O K IZ, the dia pente inter- 
val, in being so composite, would have lost its effect. Instead, the music 
begins with the bold, non-composite leap and then for contrast em- 
ployes agoge to soften the line. One would assume that the "composer" 
did this consciously and understood the musical possibilities of this line. 
Because the text is clearly demarcated into two halves, the first consist- 
ing of three syllables (one short, two long) and the second of two sylla- 
bles (both long), he scored the first half with the exaggerated dia pente 
leap, the final note of which (over Crjiq) contains a suprascript triseme; 
the second half he made parallel in that he ended it with a triseme but 
contrasted it sharply with the first half by preceding the final note with 
a gradual progression of three notes rather than the single-note, striking 
leap. A melisma of three notes is not common in this piece, for the only 
two syllables on which there is a three-note melisma are the one now in 
question and the final syllable of the piece, which bas its own obvious 
emphasis and (melodic) importance. 

Agoge is used to shape the secondary phrase of the melody in colon 
2. The melody employs two types of agoge here, the ascending over 
unó£v ò- (KIZ) and the descending over 6AWS OU (ZIKO), which Aris- 
tides Quintilianus terms eutheia and anakamptousa.*® The melodic var- 
iation in colon 4 which occurs with -yov €ott (IKIK) is a variant of the 


third book of the Harmonics probably contains much of what he thought important in 
putting the genus and scales of a piece together (to avoid the incorrect type (100 ávap- 
góotou u£Aou — 1.18] of melos). 

"5 Aristides Quintilianus 29.9-12: ed@eia piv obv £ouv fj Sid tàv SEAS pðóyywv 
Thy énítaotv noioupévn, avakduntouca 88 f| Sa vv £rouévov anoteAotioa mv Bapú- 
tyra. 
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more familiar scalar agoge; instead of proceeding in one direction, it 
alternates between I and K which stand only a halftone apart. Aristox- 
enus himself perhaps mentions and defines this form of agoge.^ 

In the final two cola the melody is then varied by a conspicuous 
avoidance of the well-established agogic motive, for there is not one se- 
ries of three consecutive pitches in the entire couplet.** 

One might consider ploke ("weaving") to be the opposite of agoge, 
for by definition it describes notes which are not consecutive in pitch. 
The definitions given in Aristides Quintilianus and Cleonides (and thus 
Bryennius)? seem to imply what more modern terminology might label 
a brief sequence (broken thirds), and the Seikilos inscription offers such 
a sequence, albeit brief, in the fifth colon, C K O IZ, that is, a succes- 
sion of intervals —2 + 1 + 11/2 + 1. The repetition of intervals is not 
precise, of course, but for the ditone and trihemitone to be equivalent, 
the scale of the piece would have to include either an a# or a d£, which it 
does not. Nonetheless, the ancient musician seems to have employed 
ploke here specifically to vary the agogic, secondary phrase of the mel- 
ody in colon 2 and the other agogic variation offered in the fourth co- 
lon. 

Aristides Quintilianus, Cleonides, and Bacchius list petteza (“rep- 
etition") as the third technique of melic composition, and, to be sure, 
petteia is employed quite effectively in the Seikilos inscription. There 
are only two examples of its use,?? but like the limited number of three- 
note melismas in the piece, these two examples of petteza are used care- 
fully in emphatic passages, significantly, in both cases just before three- 
note melismas. The desired effect seems to have been a delay before the 
melisma, thus the repetition of the Z in the first colon (a repetition 
which helps to perpetuate the high note of the striking, introductory dza 
pente leap) emphasizes both the dza pente leap and the more gentle, 
agogic, three-note melisma which follows. In the final colon the same 
technique is employed, for before the final plunge to the ultimate | the 


4 Aristoxenus 1.29: áyoyr| 5° Eotw ý SiG t&v EEG $860yyov—ÉEco8ev tHv 
axpwv—, ov ékatépwðev Ev GouvOetov Keita Sidotnua’ evGeia 5' fj Eni tò alto. 

One might just as easily term this repetition (petteza) of two notes (d^ and c#’). 

**The only series of two consecutive pitches are the KO over téAoG and the IZ over 
Ó xpo- (and the X7 over the final -tei). 

‘Aristides Quintilianus 29.14-17 and Cleonides 207.3-4. Cleonides’ definition 
implies an alternation (EVaAAGE . . . napáAAnAoc) while Aristides’ seems at one point to 
emphasize only the gaps inserted into the melodic form; cf. note 54 below. 

But cf. that suggested in note 47 above. 
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first two syllables of amtattei are sung to the same note (C). Both exam- 
ples are similar also in that both repeated notes are sung to long syllables 
(marked with suprascript long marks), while no other note in the entire 
piece repeats the immediately preceding pitch.*! 

Tone ("prolongation") also produces a melodic emphasis,?? for 
while it occurs in as many as five passages, each passage is of some me- 
lodic and musical significance. The tone is marked by the triseme, and 
in the first colon it is used twice — over GAG, the prolonged and repeated 
high note of the opening dia pente leap, and over the -vou, which is 
already emphasized by its preceding agogic, three-note melisma. In the 
third colon tone is found over the final syllable of Aurtob, in this in- 
stance prolonging a two-note melisma which modulates into a different 
consonant scale or figure; the identical formula of melisma, tone, gram- 
matical stop, scalar modulation, and singing of the notes C O ® is found 
again in the fourth instance of tone at the end of the fourth colon. The 
last use of tone parallels the use of tone in the first colon, for the ulti- 
mate syllable is prolonged while the three-note melisma is sung over - 
tel; different in the first colon was the employment of the tone just after 
the three-note melisma. In sum, of the six melismas used in the piece, 
four are sung to or emphasized by the use of tone. 

Not every type of melodic movement in the Seikilos inscription has 
been accounted for by applying these four Aristoxenian categories. 
There is still another form of melodic progression which the ancient au- 
thorities do not discuss specifically in this context, and this is a unidirec- 
tional progression not in strict agogic succession, one which proceeds 
not entirely by the smallest interval available. Examples of such move- 
ment are found in cola 4 (K C), 5-6 (Z K C and C X ] ), and cola 3 and 4 
(0 ®).*3 Although it would admittedly be preferable if one of our an- 
cient authorities described this sort of gapped movement specifically 
under the heading of melopozza, a description of this sort of movement 
is not at all unaccounted for. It may well be that this type of movement 
was ignored under the heading of melopo:ia simply because it was the 
most common form of melodic movement and did not need the defini- 
tion that succession, weaving, repetition, and prolongation needed. 


*!By contrast, see the frequent repetitions in the two Delphic hymns. 

"uov is the term Bacchius (302.22-23) uses to label this form of melodic state 
(m1480¢). 

5*The latter two examples and that at the end of colon 6 are different in the num- 
ber of notes contained, but they are similar in that they stand in modulated figures at the 
conclusion of the musical phrases. 
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Aristoxenus (1.17) and his followers do discuss scales which are continu- 
ous and discontinuous (OUvEX£G kai üntepBatóv); if a discontinuous sys- 
tem appears in a melody, perhaps one could categorize the scalar pro- 
gression of this system as a discontinuous, or “gapped” form of agoge.™* 
In addition, Bacchius (302.16-21 Jan) offers a general description of 
either descending or ascending melodic movement under the headings 
of Gveotc and énitacic.® Such discontinuous agoge appears in the 
Seikilos inscription over the rtpóc OAi- in colon 3 (C K Z), and in the last 
two cola over Xpó/voq å- (Z K C). The former example could be de- 
scribed also as a composite dia pente C (K) Z, but with either terminol- 
ogy the musical effect is one of varying the introductory, non-composite 
dia pente of the first colon (which is to be varied again in colon 5 by the 
ploke). The latter example begins with the highest note (Z) (over XpÓ-) 
of the preceding (ploke) sequence and then leads through the repetition 
of C into the three-note melisma and tone of the final plunge in anesis to 
‘|, which is a third example of a discontinuous scale C (0) X ]. 

With this melopoetic (and scalar) terminology collected for the 
most part from Aristoxenus, Aristides Quintilianus, and Cleonides, we 
can now account for every note in the piece.” The initial leap of a dia 
pente in colon 1 is emphasized both by petteza of the highest pitch (Z) 
and by tone of the second and final syllable sung to that pitch. The 
second half of the first colon consists of a melismatic, ascending agoge 
(e08eia) which leads into a second tone (I) parallel to that in the first 
half of the colon. T'he second colon presents the secondary phrase of the 
melody, and this consists entirely of two continuous agogaz:-the first of 


54] find it of interest that Aristides Quintilianus (13.9) uses specifically the partici- 
ple ugAoóo0peva when referring to "realizing" discontinuous scales: tà 51a TOV yr) 
&ó£Enc ouotrjuata; cf. 14.26-27. Elsewhere (15.20-21) he defines mAox?) as the virtual 
opposite of àywyń (Öte 5ià tov Kae’ ünépBaociv AagBavouévov); here no sequential 
movement is implied, only a non-successive movement. Whether this definition and the 
expanded version at 29.14-17 are to be taken together or separately is not clear to me. 
Cf. Bryennius 362.1-3 ( Jonker) and Aristides Quintilianus (28.9-10) where melos in gen- 
eral is defined as a rtÀokrj of notes dissimilar in pitch. Apparently, the term suggests 
various degrees of specificity. 

*5Bacchius (302.16-303.2) is here describing the four "states" (rtá8n) of melody — 
rising, falling, repeated, prolonged. 

56 Aristides Quintilianus 29.2-7 offers several other melopoetic terms less enlight- 
ening for our purpose. Af ic apparently refers to the choice of tessitura, of which the 
Seikilos inscription seems to belong to the middle (rapunarosiórj) variety; uíEtq refers 
to the "blending" of scales, genus, and pitches; and xpfjoic refers to the general realiza- 
tion of melody, three parts of which are Qywyn, MAOKN, and netreia. 
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three notes ascending (eU@ela), the second of five notes descending 
(àvakáurrouoca); the conclusion of the àvakáyritouca åywyń appears 
actually in the third colon with the wholetone step to C, and this C is 
thereby the point of modulation which the ancients labeled Kotvovía. 
The modulation at C then leads into the ditone melisma which is em- 
phasized by another prolongation. That the sequence of ascending and 
descending scales in the previous colon ends in the third colon with the 
disjunctive pitch C means that the scale has moved from a conjunct to a 
disjunct scale, and this phenomenon Aristides Quintilianus (1.12 
[29.12-13 Winnington-Ingram]) specifically labels Tepipepns àyo yn. 
The second half of the third colon presents an ascending, gapped agoge 
which turns in colon 4 into a four-note alternating agogic passage, an- 
other gapped, descending scale, and then a repetition of the emphati- 
cally prolonged melisma. The ascending gapped scale C K Z in colon 3 
served as the first variation of the dia pente leap CZ of colon 1, and now 
there is a second variation of this dia pente leap in the fifth colon. This 
consists entirely of a sequential ploke which leads up to the highest pitch 
Z (again beginning with C and touching K).°” The sixth and final colon 
then descends with a discontinuous scale to a repeated C, and this C— 
which is emphatically repeated not once but twice — descends in a dis- 
continuous agoge to the final and lowest note of the piece, | . 

Analysis in terms of ancient music theory, or for that matter any 
technical analysis of an artwork or skill, often runs the risk of becoming 
excessively involved in its own technicalities and loses track of its ulti- 
mate goal: to provide exegesis of the musical art otherwise hidden or 
only "felt" in the piece. The analysis provided by this paper has been 
guilty of this excess, but this was necessary to show that Aristoxenian 
music theory can indeed be applied with considerable results to an ex- 
tant piece of Greek music. Nonetheless, it is hoped that this melody 
which most hearers would find attractive without knowing of or partici- 
pating in such a technical analysis can be more fully appreciated in light 
of the findings of this theoretical analysis. That the piece remains in one 
tonos throughout should not deceive us into believing that the piece is 
unprovocative. The piece is not simplistic, nor was it composed without 
art. 

From the awakening, initial da pente leap with its repeated and 
prolonged highest pitch, through the three-note melisma and the pro- 
longed final note of the first colon; through the ascending and descend- 


“One might also describe colon 5 as another discontinuous agoge (C K Z) like that 
of colon 3 but now interrupted by another discontinuous agoge (O 1). 
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ing, continuous agogic progression of the second colon; through the em- 
phatic prolongation in the dissonant half of the third colon and the 
discontinuous, ascending agoge of the second half; through the alter- 
nating agoge (or petteza) in the fourth colon which ends again on a dis- 
sonance; through the sequential ploke which consumes the dia pente 
range of the fifth colon; to the final, descending, discontinuous agoge of 
the sixth colon with its double repetition, prolongation, and ultimate 
consonance, the melody reveals a carefully worked and conscious ma- 
nipulation of theoretical and practical musical knowledge. The Seikilos 
inscription is an "attractive melody" not without melodic inspiration, 
and our understanding of this alluring little piece is greatly enhanced by 
the knowledge and systematic terminology provided to us by the Aris- 
toxenian musicologists.5? 


Jon SotLowoN 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


58A shorter version of this paper was presented to the panel on Greek Music and 
Musicology at the A.P. A. meeting in San Francisco (1981). 


CHOICE AND CONTEXT: METRICAL DOUBLETS FOR HERA 
Dedicated to Professor Eva-Maria Voigt on her retirement 


Although it has been generally recognized in recent years that the 
law of economy in the Homeric poems was meant to aid composition in 
the oral style and not to establish a monolithic system allowing no varia- 
tions,! the existence of two extended violations of economy among the 
epithet-proper name formulae, the type which supplied Milman Parry 
with the most impressive demonstration of his thesis,? provokes explana- 
tion. The formulae in question are the half-verse doublets Bo@rtic¢ MÓT- 
via (B.11.)/8Ea AEUKMAEVOG (6.A.) “Hon and mUonHEtdr¢ ($1A.)/ Aò 
Buyatnp (A.8.) “Appoditn. This paper concentrates on the former pair 
and suggests that an understanding of the basis for the choice between 
these two metrical equivalents arises from a comparison of their con- 
texts, and that the reason this has not been previously observed is be- 
cause it is not primarily a case of the contextual suitability of one of the 
formulae but rather a matter of the other’s unsuitability. 

First a short review, starting from Parry, of the literature on this 
problem. According to Parry the choice of formula is controlled by asso- 
ciations: half-lines are associated with other half-lines with which they 
tend to appear.? But it is more complicated than that. Parry says that 
the choice between B.n. and 8.A. “seems to have been determined by a 
whole series of associations.” He cites: 


A595 = 434 ÖG Mato, pEiSnoev o£ 0.A. “Hon 
E767 = ©381 = Öç Eqat’, 00d’ àní8noe 8.A. “Hon 


=277 = O78 

A551 = A50 = tov 6 rpeíBer. Eneita B.n. "Hon 
=439 — 2360 = 

Y309 


!See G. P. Edwards, The Language of Hesiod in its Traditional Context (Oxford 
1971) 58-60. l 

°M. Parry, L'épithéte traditionelle dans Homère (Paris 1928), transl.: The Mak- 
ing of Homeric Verse (MHV), Oxford 1977 (incl. later works). 

*MHV (note 2 above) 182f. Even if correct, this would not explain the origin of 
these associations. Parry seems to mean that the associations kept the pairs in existence, 
preserving formulae of different origins side by side in spite of the law of economy. 
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He does not mention $1A./A.8.; presumably they belong to those formu- 
lae whose associations, he says, we can no longer perceive, either be- 
cause "chance alone has deprived us of the evidence, or more likely, that 
the formulae are associated with a great many expressions." 

The basic assumption here is that the context plays no part in the 
choice, if choice it be. And it must be noted that the list of instances 
with B.1t./6.A. cited by Parry is by no measure complete; in the Ikad, 
B.rt. occurs fourteen times, 8.A. nineteen times. In fact, Parry's subse- 
quent words here imply that he is aware of the weakness of a position 
founded on invisible evidence. It is understandable, however, that, sure 
of his main thesis, he-did not allow himself to be diverted by what is, 
after all, a matter of detail. 

In 1935, the year Parry died, J. T. Sheppard proposed that Parry's 
findings be modified by a recognition that noun-epithet formulae "are 
often used as part of an ascending or descending series, in a pattern 
which, by repetition, variation, and accumulation, emphasizes the 
plain meaning of the words." His principal example begins at A55, the 
first occurrence of 0.A. (concern for the Greeks). Sheppard remarks that 
a competent critic would feel the difference in sense if B.T. were substi- 
tuted here, and 6.A. at A551 (argument with Zeus).* Responding to Par- 
ry's criticisms,? he states that the guides for contextual relevance are the 
"formal structure of the composition and the emphasis which the con- 
text gives." In this vein he interprets: “when she rails upon her husband 
*Queenly Ox-eyed Hera’ (A551), but the gentler ‘White-armed Goddess’ 
when she smiles” (A595).? 

While in subsequent years Parry’s work has elicited criticisms and 
revisions from Parryites as well as opponents — for example, his daugh- 
ter-in-law’s strong argument for recognizing, in particular cases, the 
relevance of generic epithets to their contexts? — B.m./8.A. and iA./A.8. 


‘J. T. Sheppard, “Zeus-loved Achilles," JHS 55 (1935) 114. 

"MHY (note 2 above) 125f. 

‘Sheppard (note 4 above) 117. 

Ibid., 119. 

8A. Amory Parry, Blameless Aegisthus (Leiden 1973) 161-67; cf. N. Austin, 
Archery at the Dark of the Moon (Berkeley 1975) 11-80; W. Whallon, "Is Hector an- 
drophonos?" in Arktouros, Studies presented to B. M. W. Knox (Berlin-NY 1979) 19- 
24; F. Combellack, “Two Blameless Homeric Characters," AJP 103 (1982) 361-72; O. 
Tsagarakis, Form and Content (Hermes Einzelschr. 46, Wiesbaden 1982) 84-39, 147- 
49; P. Vivante, The Epithets in Homer (New Haven 1982); R. Rutherford-Dyer, 
“Homer's Wine-Dark Sea," Greece & Rome 30 (1983) 125-28; R. Schmiel, "Metrically- 
interchangeable formulae and phrase-clusters in Homer," LCM 9.3 (1984) 34-38; the 
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lay by the wayside until the publication of D. Boedeker's dissertation in 
1974; in conjunction with her proposed derivation of Aphrodite from 
the Indoeuropean dawn goddess, she challenges Parry's assumptions? 
and examines $1A./A.0. in their contexts in order to demonstrate that 
their respective connotations, "erotic" and "serious," roughly speaking, 
are concordant with the contexts in which they appear.!? In accordance 
with her main thesis, Boedeker sometimes considers a possibly tradi- 
tional element in the contexts which she interprets as corroborating her 
proposal. 

The next discussion of f.r./0.A. was contributed by J. B. 
Hainsworth,!! who sees the epithets as competitors in a Darwinistic 
struggle. He observes that 6.A. (19x), despite its indistinctness, is getting 
the better of B.n. (11x); ? and he implies that 6.A. is the younger of the 
two. Hainsworth suggests that the trend in favor of 0.4. may show "the 
obscurity, or the embarrassment, of the sense of BoT.” Similarly, he 
reports that A.0. (9x) is winning over 1A. (6x). “Perhaps qiAoupeión 
in the Ionic dialect was beginning to suffer from the unfortunate ap- 
proximation in pronunciation which Hesiod takes advantage of at 
Theog. 200."!5 Hainsworth's discussion, then, despite references to 
meaning, plainly does not envisage any role for the contexts in deter- 
mining the choice of epithet. Also, it should be clear that the statistical 
basis used for charting the ascendency of one formula over the other is 
simply insufficient. Still, as we shall see, Hainsworth's instincts point in 
the right direction. 

Then there appeared a treatment of these pairs (and some others) 
by R. Janko,'* who attempts to adjust Parry's explanation by association 
into alignment with Hainsworth's observation that some formulae recur 
over short stretches in the Iad and then disappear.!? Janko contrasts 


present paper existed in an earlier form before the last two titles appeared, See also 
M. W. Edwards, "Homeric Craftsmanship," TAPA 97 (1966) 177. 

°D. Boedeker, Aphrodite's Entry into Greek Epic (Leiden 1974) 18ff. 

Ibid., 23ff. 

"Hainsworth, "Good and Bad Formulae in Homer," in Tradition and Invention, 
ed. B. C. Fenik (Leiden 1978) 41-50. 

"Actually fourteen times in the /liad (also three times in h. Ap.). 

Hainsworth (note 11 above) 45; cf. West, Theogony, (1966) p. 88; F, Càssola, 
Inni Omerici (Verona 1975) on h. Ven. 17. 

“Janko, "Equivalent Formulae in the Greek Epos,” Mnemosyne 34 (1981) 251- 
61. 

‘Hainsworth, "Phrase-clusters in Homer," in Studies in Linguistics Offered to 
L. R. Palmer, ed. A. Morpurgo Davies and W. Meid (Innsbruck 1976) 83-86. Janko does 
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this with efforts before and after Parry to link the choice to the context, 
an approach which, while refraining from denying it any validity at all, 
he views as a generally naive undertaking. His own efforts bring no very 
tangible results. He points out that our doublets often occur following 
half-lines introducing direct speech, the choice of which should also be 
influenced by the force of association and recurrence. When the verse- 
particles collide, they sometimes form "abnormal" verses. The examples 
he gives are: 


222 ÒG Haro, pelSnoev 5é B.n. “Hon 


Ls thv © aure mpooécine 1A. 'Appoóíttn 
=263 tòv O aŭte npooéemte p.n. “Hon 


— O49 Eti u&v OT] oú y` éneita B.n. “Hon 
Love ÖS Epat’, oud’ aniSnoe 8.4. “Hon 
O92 wmv © peier Enerta 6.A. “Hon 

Janko suggests that such hybrid verses are best explained as the peculiar- 
ities of a single monumental composer. The discussion is skilful, but the 
point of view represented would appear capable of reaching its conclu- 
sions by means of concordances only, without resorting to the poems 
themselves. !6 

Now an examination of B.11./6.A. and their contexts in the Iliad. 
Of its fourteen appearances, ten instances of B.n. can be classified ac- 
cording to their context as “enmity with Zeus," and nine of these occur. 
in verbal clashes with Zeus: introducing speeches (A551 = A50 = [1439 
= 2360), vocatives (0471, O49, 2359), reaction to a speech (A568, 
O34). The tenth instance is 2159 where Hera, seeing Zeus on Mount 





not mention the paper cited in note 11 above. Janko remarks that this may be dependent 
on the unfolding of the story with incidents which permit the use of these formulae, but 
he pursues the idea no further. 

Hainsworth, The Flexibility of the Homeric Formula (Oxford 1968) 9, n. 2, re- 
ferring to G. Beck's observation ( Die Stellung des 24. Buches der Ilias [diss. Tübingen 
1964] 40, n. 2) that at W168f. u£yá8upoq replaces nddac WKS because of following ÈQ 
nddac £k Ke@aAres (n.b.!), warned: “ . . . a painful reminder that the work upon epi- 
thets is done with concordances and that concordances quote only one line." Also R. 
Schmiel (note 8 above) made some criticisms of Janko's discussion, preliminary to giving 
his, in my opinion successful, contextual interpretation of the use of the doublets: 
xóáA«sov/pyg(Awov éyxoc, 6ópu XGAKEOV/pElAtvov, and roAuoAo(oBoio 6aAácong/8. 
güpunópoto; cf. Rutherford-Dyer, ibidem. 

"So also k. Ap. 332, 348, 353. 
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Ida, loathes him and plans to deceive him. The remaining four occur- 
rences (1222.263, 2239, Y309) are related to the foregoing through the 
terms “opposition” and "conflict."!? Given Hera's role in the Iliad, all 
this is hardly astonishing, but an examination of the occurrences 6.A. 
may make this significant. 

Comparison with 0.A. reveals marked differences. 6.A. does not oc- 
cur in quarrels per se, but does appear in sentences expressing acquies- 
cence, notably àq Épar', oud’ àní8noe (E767 = 0381 = =277 = O78), 
twice with reference to Zeus (E767, O78) and G mato’ peidnoev 5€ 
(A595) which refers to Hephaistos, but indirectly to Zeus; also aütàp 
&rtei tó y' Gkouoe (0377) where Hera responds to Xanthos’ plea that 
Hephaistos desist. 

Another evident, and in O381 overlapping group comprises those 
instances where 6.A. is used in close connection with horses: Év8' irrrouq 
orroaca (E755 = 775), also uáoti&ev O° inmouc (E767£.) and f| u&v . . . 
&vtuev innouc (9381f.). This group can be expanded: "Ektop 5’ dug 
nepiotpooa ... immoug | ... TOÙG dé (sc. the Greeks) iS0U0° £Aénoe 
0.A. “Hen (0349f.), also abórjevta 5’ (sc. inmov) £nke (T407). With 
further expansion the horse group becomes the animal group: E781-83 
contain immodapoto |... Aciouoiv &oikóreG opuodpáyorow | fj cuoi Ká- 
ripototv ? followed by €v6a otGo’ nüoe 9.A. (E784). Other instances are 
O381 (acquiescence), preceded by rj Tig kai Towwv Kopéet Kküvag NOE 
oiovoüUq | ónpó Kai cápkeoot, and 0418, followed by aiytóxoto and 
Kuváguia (420f.). One may also note A55, which follows oùpñag ... 
KÜvag (A50). 

While this group comprises nine of nineteen instances of 0.A., 
there is no corresponding f..rt. group. In one case, 2239, 8.11. is sand- 
wiched between inmtototv (237) and immouc (244); here Hera makes the 
sun set early, a meteorological activity elevated from the battle scenes 
on either side.”° 

Why does B.n. have no real animal group corresponding to that of 
9.A.? The obvious clue is itself the answer, namely that Bodritc, “cow- 
eyed/faced” is itself an "animal word." If we replace the instances of 


'* At =222 Hera smiles upon duping Aphrodite. 263 she rejects Hypnos’ objection 
to her plan. Y309 she rejects Poseidon’s proposal to aid Aineias. Discussions of 2239 fol- 
low. 

Note also tprppooat neso in v. 778. 

"More on 2239 below. Otherwise there are two remote animal connections: 2222 
followed by immondAwv 8pnkàv (227), and O34 preceded by “Apyoc éc innógorov (30). 
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6.A. in the animal group with B.n., the result, I submit, would probably 
have been felt to be at least indecorous, perhaps even ridiculous. 

Like other formulaic epithets, B.rt., after an initial acquaintance, 
no longer demands the hearer's attention to the extent that it poses its 
complete visual question.?! But when f.rt. is juxtaposed with horses, 
dogs, swine, etc., the picture the latter evoke elicit comparison with Bo- 
Gru, which, in the end at any rate, and by the force inherent in the 
comparison, is then visualized as cow-faced.?? Both the process and the 
result are disruptive. No wonder the poet or his tradition had a means 
for avoiding such low effects, namely the metrical equivalent 0.4. No 
wonder all the instances of B.n. except two (=159, 2239) occur in con- 
texts of direct speech where little mention of animals is to be expected, 
especially among the gods. These are components of a mechanism de- 
signed to keep us from picturing Hera's appearance as bovine in our 
mind's eye. 

Since Bo@mic refers to appearance, it may be worthwhile to exam- 
ine the role appearance plays in the contexts of B.rt. and 8.4. With B.n. 
one has the formulaic lines A568 = O84 = z222 É£OEIOEV / piynoev / 
peiðnoev (v.l. yrjonogv); perhaps also 2159 uepuripi&g. While these 
express appearance in varying degrees, their function is to communi- 
cate the emotions within; so émiyvauwaoa piov kňp (A569). More- 
over, they are not found in contexts containing implicit comparisons 
which activate the mind and draw its conscious attention. With 6.A. the 
case is different. E784, where Év0a otüo' nloe 8.A. is preceded by 
Aeiouotv ÈOIKÓTEG ... | Ñ ovoí has already been cited in the animal 
group; E785 continues 2révtopi £icauévn. Here Boórüg and nice 
would focus attention on the face, with indecorous results for Stentor's 
countenance. At O92, mv 6  rjueígev. &neira 8.A. "Hpn, 9.A. intrudes on 
a B.r. formula (A551 = A50 = [1439 = 2360 = Y309),? and indeed 
the context (conversation between gods) is such that we can, according 
to our findings, expect B.rt.; but vv. 87-91 contain O£piott SE KAAAL- 
napijo | Sékto 6énaq ... |... “Hon... àxuCogévn 6& Éoikag ^ | fh 
uda On oe póßnoe ...”. Here kaAAmaprjo, àruZopévr 5& Éotkaq, 
and @OBnoEe would evoke comparison with and concentrate attention 
on the face. 277 où àní8no£ was mentioned in the acquiescence 
group, but we may also connect it with the appearance group, since it 


?"This is not to deny formulaic epithets any effect; cf. Vivante (note 8 above). 

“The same applies to epithets like aiyioxog and Kuvdputa (0420f.) with 6.A. 
(418). 

“For Janko's explanation sce note 14 above. 
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follows directly on Hypnos’ request for “Xapitwv uèv ónAorepáov, | 
llaci8&nv, Ho T altos EEASOpAl Hata návta,” clearly a beauty whose 
appearance (Maoi8énv) might be felt to clash with Boóruq. 

In the other cases, the context refers to particular facial features. 
Preceding 9350 (animal group), Hektor is driving his horses about lop- 
youc 6upat’ Exwv HdE BpotoAotyod 'Apfjoc. Similarly, 0130 “Å VU TOL 
alitwe | ovat’ åkouépev čati, vóoq & ANdAWAE kal aide. | OUK digi à 
té myo 6.A.;” Here again ovata with Glee may be felt to focus atten- 
tion on the face. 

A tabulation of the 6.A. groups shows that the appearance group 
(5x) has two instances (E784, 9350) in common with the animal group 
(9x), bringing the sum of these two related groups to twelve out of nine- 
teen; of these twelve, three (E767 = ©381 = =277) are also in the ac- 
quiescence group (6x). This brings the total of instances in all groups to 
fifteen out of nineteen.? The remaining four instances (A195 = 208, 
E711, 0484) are in contexts which do not fall easily into this system of 
classification. B.T., on the other hand, has at least ten of fourteen in- 
stances in altercations with Zeus and only one possible instance (2239) 
for an animal group. This and =159 are the only instances of B.n. not in 
a context of direct speech. Direct speech plays a much smaller role in 
the case of 8.4. At O92 where formulae, so to speak, collide (Janko), 8.A. 
has ousted f.rt. from its normal place at the side of tjv 5° rjueíger 
&rt£tta because of the emphasis on appearance in the preceding con- 
text. This neatly demonstrates that the associations of Parry and Janko 
are subordinate to their contexts. The choice between f.rt. and 9.À. is 
dictated primarily by epic poetics. 

What then of Hainsworth's competition between B.n. and chal- 
lenger 9.A.?75 It must be admitted that B.n. appears to be the older for- 
mula; it shows what seems to be an already archaic religious concept 
and it is metrically rough (hiatus). One can easily imagine Asu- 
KiAe£voq "Hpn being extended to 8.A. on the analogy of 9£à yAaukaruq 
"A8rjvn for the reasons submitted above.?? And it might appear that 6.A. 


Norte also the following non-.rt./0.A. animal group occurrences of "Hpn: 6484, 
A45, N826, =298.300, O83, 2184 Aióq kuópr| mapdkoitic (metr. = B.n., cf. Th. 328), 
0479 Aióc aidoin rapákoruiq. 

*5See note 11 above. 

“6 ferE s.v. Romig; Parry MHV 232ff.; C. J. Ruijgh, Etudes du grec mycénien 
(Amsterdam 1967) 53, §29. 

“When this happened is anyone's guess. The similarity in sound between 9&4 
yAauKaric “A@rvn and Ged AgukóAevoq “Hon strikes me as remarkable; cf. Parry MHV 
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is the more enviable formula, having no negative indications, i.e., no 
context in which 0.A. may not be used, while B.n., on the other hand, is, 
generally speaking, prohibited from appearing in certain contexts and 
confined to contexts of direct speech. Also ten of fourteen instances are 
in altercations with Zeus, and perhaps the other four are not entirely 
unrelated to them in this respect.?? From all this one might conclude 
that in general B.n. is retained, because it is traditional, in those con- 
texts in which it is poetically harmless. Clearly, however, such a distri- 
bution would reinforce the negative connotation attached to B.11.; this 
in turn would reinforce the choice of B.n. for contexts of conflict, for 
example, those in which Hera confronts Zeus and attempts to foil his 
plans in the //iad.?? If this is true, 8.1. may be in no danger of losing its 
place in these contexts to 9.A. in what is probably traditional interplay 
rather than competition. The implicit correlative is that there are 8.11. 
contexts for which 0.A. is considered too “soft.” This appears to be strik- 
ingly demonstrated by 2239, where, despite inmototv (237) and (roug 
(244), B.T. occurs; the reason for the apparent anomaly seems to be that 
the choice here, over and above being facilitated by the change of scene, 
is governed by the nearer conflict context: H£Aiov © akduavra B.n. 
"Hon | méupev &n' 'Okeavoio pode dékovra végo8ai. 9? 

Contrast with this 6.A. in A195 = 208 (as yet unclassified): rtpó 5& 
p tke 6.A. “Hon | Gudw duaco Bund PiAgouoa te króouévn te and, 
similarly, A55 where 0.A. moves Achilles to call an assembly for dealing 
with the deaths in the Achaean camp, followed by krjóero yàp Aavawv 
ótt pa 8vrjokovraq Opato, and 0350 &£Aénoe B.A. followed by ÓAAv- 
uévwv Aaváov kekaónoóus8a (both animal group). Closely related is 
E711 (unclassified), where 0.A. sees the Trojans “Apysiouc óAékovtaq 
and sets Athena in action (similarly ©350.381, animal group). Further, 
cognate with the acquiescence group, 0434 (unclassified), where 0.A. re- 
sponds to the boast of her ally, Athena, over Aphrodite: Oc páto, 


69 on analogy. Also it seems that analogy with 8.1./6.A. should be taken into account 
when treating $tA./A.9. (more on this below). 

*8See note 20 above. 

“On pre-Iliadic conflict between Zeus and Hera, see M. L. Lang in Approaches 
to Homer, edd. C. Rubino and C. Shelmerdine (Austin 1983) 147-64; cf. W. Kullmann, 
Das Wirken der Götter in der ilias (Berlin 1956) 14, 25. The plot of the Odyssey has no 
place for B.n., but B.n. appears in R. Ap. 332, 348, 358 where Hera quarrels with Zeus. 
Cf. Sheppard (notes 4, 6, and 7 above). 

Cf. Th. 314 (Yópnv) fjv Bpépe B.A. “Hon | GnAntov kotéouoa Bin Hpakànein 
(cf. h. Ap. 353). nótvia is a “command word.” See also Edwards (note 8 above) 121, 
n.15. 
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Heidnoev öè 0.A. “Hpn = A595 (acquiescence) response to Hephaistos’ 
advice.?! 

It is noteworthy that the connotational contrast between the two 
metrical equivalents does not adhere to their elements when the metri- 
cal condition has been dissolved. Thus Bo@mc¢ alone (1144, H10, 240) 
is simply a beauty epithet,? while AgukaoAevoq "Hpn occurs with otu- 
Q£AiEg (0512) and xoAwoapévn (O55). However, the existence (crea- 
tion) of contextually conditioned metrical equivalents evidences a 
strong interest on the part of the epics in maintaining contextual integ- 
rity. It follows that an epithet suspected of truly egregious behavior is 
best considered innocent until proven guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt.?* 

In conclusion, we have seen that examinations of B.rt./0.À. in their 
contexts according to both typology (inimical: amicable) and topology 
(appearances in proximity) confirm the contextual nature of the choice 
between the two alternatives. The origin of the pair seems to have been 
due to the need to avoid the low effects caused by B.n. in certain circum- 
stances, while the addition of 0.A. formed a balanced unit with B.. One 
may speculate that the use of metrical doublets expanded by analogy 
from cases of necessity, like B.rt./8.A. to less stringent cases, e.g., PtA./ 
A.80. or perhaps further to rtoAuoAoíoBoio 8aAáconqa/0. £üpurtó- 
poo. ? 
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31See note 20 above on =222; cf. 0100-12. 

Not of Hera. H10 is followed by immoc in vv. 13, 15, and 16; other instances: Th. 
355; Hes. fr. 129, 20; k. 31.2. 

93So Amory Parry, Combellack (note 8 above). 

See notes 9 and 16 above. I wish to thank my colleagues at LfgrE, R. van Benne- 
komf, R. Führer, H. W. Nordheider for their comments and suggestions on an earlier 
version of this article, especially J. N. O'Sullivan who read yet another version, and the 
journal's editor for helpful advice. TDeceased. 


AESCHYLUS'S PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS 


At least since the appearance of T. B. L. Webster's important ar- 
ticle, "Some Psychological Terms in Greek Tragedy," it has been rec- 
ognized that "Aeschylus is concerned to express as exactly as possible by 
imagery and description what happens in . . . moments of psychologi- 
cal stress." Yet Webster himself speaks of a "great overlap of meanings" 
in "psychological" terms as used by the tragedians; he attributes it 
"partly . . . tothe convenience of poetry, partly to the traditional use of 
the same words for mental functions which were in Plato's time differen- 
tiated." An examination of Aeschylean use of such vocabulary, how- 
ever, will suggest that whatever may be true of other poets before Plato, 
Aeschylus had a clear and, for the most part, a consistently maintained 
conception of the nature, the distinct functions, and the interrelations 
of the several faculties of thought and feeling. If there is any "overlap" 
at all, it is not significant. Thus I would like to argue that Aeschylean 
usage implies an even more "exact" explanation of how human beings 
think and feel than Webster and subsequent writers allow. 

This discussion will concentrate on the three most common "'psy- 
chological” terms in Aeschylus: the phren or phrenes, the kardia or 
kear, and the thumos— especially the latter two, since the essential 
character of the phren has been described by others.” The phren and 
kardia, in Aeschylus, clearly can denote bodily organs as well as the pro- 
cesses that occur there (although whether the phren is the midriff or, as 
Onians argues, the lungs, is still disputed). The thumos, however, 
though it may have a physiological reality, seems not to be properly an 


VHS 77 (1957), 149-54. The quotations in this paragraph are from pp. 152 and 
154 respectively. This article, standard editions of Aeschylus, and the following other 
works will be referred to by the author's name alone: R. B. Onians, The Origins of Euro- 
pean Thought (Cambridge 1951); J. de Romilly, La crainte et l'angoisse dans le thédtre 
d'Eschyle (Paris 1958); David Sansone, Aeschylean Metaphors for Intellectual Activity 
(Hermes Einzelschriften 35) (Wiesbaden 1975). References to Aeschylean passages are 
from Page's OCT, except where indicated. Since the question of authenticity has not 
been settled, it seems reasonable to treat the Prometheus Bound as by Aeschylus. 

*On Aeschylus's (relatively infrequent) use of other terms, see the end of this pa- 
per. The nap, about which enough has been said by Onians (pp. 84-89) and de Romilly 
(pp. 28-31), will enter the discussion below at only one point. I have found no difference 
in Aeschylus, in usage or meaning, between singular phren and plural phrenes, or be- 
tween kardia and kear. 
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organ. Therefore, in speaking collectively of the phren, kardia, and 
thumos and their functions, I adopt the somewhat ambiguous term 
"faculties" rather than "organs." 

By the nature of dramatic poetry, Aeschylus offers, not an explicit 
theory, but allusions, at various points in his plays, to these faculties, 
whether singly (as often) or in combination. Most, perhaps all, such pas- 
sages, however, refer to a coherent underlying conception of the facul- 
ties of thought and emotion. From them we can gain a cumulative un- 
derstanding of that conception. And there is one choral ode that names 
thumos, kardia, and phren together with apparent emphasis on a 
clearly delimited relationship among them. That is the third stasimon 
of the Agamemnon. It contains the most detailed references to these 
faculties in all of surviving tragedy (a sign, perhaps, of Aeschylus’s par- 
ticular concern with them). Even here, however, the style is allusive, the 
language obscure to a non-Greek audience; and although this ode will 
interest us especially, it will have to be approached through the use of 
other passages for comparison and illustration. 

We shall be concerned mainly with these passages of the stasimon: 


(1) a. Ag. 975-83: 


tinte pot tróð’ £unéóoq 
Seiya Mpootatnpiov 
Kapdiac repaokónou NOTTAL 
pavririoAet 6. àákéAeuoroq ápic80q àoióá, 
o06' anornrioat dikav 
SuoKpitwv Óvgeipátov 
@dpaoc eure BEe ï- 
er $pevóq piov 8póvov. 


b. Ag. 990-97: 


Tov 6 äveu AUpac 6uwe üpvoóslt 
Gpñvov 'Epivüoq avtodidaxtoc Éoo8gv 
Buds, ot) TÒ Mav Exwv 
éAmldoc piov 9pácoq. 
omAayxva 5’ oütot uatá- 

Cet mpdc Evdikolg ppeoiv 
teAsopopoic Sivatc KUKAOULEVOV kéap. 


. Ag. 1025-34: 
£i 6& uù verayuéva 
poipa poipav £k Beav 


£ipye ur] rAéov pépeiv, 
npoo80ácaoa kapóía 


O 
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yA@ooav Gv táð’ £EÉxei. 

viv &' ürtó okóto Bpspet 

6upaA vro Te kai oùöèv éneAnoy£- 
va TOTÈ Kaípiov EKTOAUTIEUOELV 

Gonupouu£vaq opegvóq. 


The remarkable feature of these lines is that in describing the emotion 
aroused by Agamemnon's return from Troy, the way he enters the pal- 
ace, and Clytemnestra's conduct, the chorus do not merely say, "for 
some reason J am afraid.” They try to be much more precise. Their fear 
expresses itself as a physical sensation, and they attribute the causes of 
that sensation separately to the faculties that together constitute the 
personality. Each faculty evidently has its characteristic mode of re- 
sponse to a situation, which is described in terms particular to it: the 
thumos sings, the prophetic kardia whirls and at the end of the ode mut- 
ters painfully in darkness, the phren is inflamed. We can begin to sort 
out the differences among these faculties by considering the nature of 
the phren briefly. 


I. The Phren in Relation to the Other Faculties 


Webster and Sansone have argued in effect that the phren per- 
forms conscious, rational functions, whereas the thumos and kardia are 
seats of emotion, instinct, and other processes which today we would 
call "pre-conscious." According to Sansone, the phren's characteristic 
functions are cognition, intellection, speech, and also prophecy —the 
techne of professional seers, whereas intuitive premonition originates in 
the thumos or kardia (cf. kapdiag vepaakórou, Ag. 977).? The thumos 
and kardia can also perform “intellectual operations," says Webster, 
but “probably only when emotion is involved."* Conversely, the phren 
can feel emotion; but when it takes an active role (as opposed to being 
merely affected and — in some cases — dominated by emotion) it enables 
the person to reason and speak about the causes. And as we shall find 
later on, Aeschylus seems to conceive of a physiological process whereby 
feelings come to affect the phren. 


*For prophecy, see Sansone, pp. 40-53, and especially pp. 48-51 (on the third 
stasimon of the 4gamemnon). 

"Webster, p. 152. Cf. Sansone, p. 84 (on the reception of speech): "if the percep- 
tion of the logos is accompanied by an emotional reaction the organ of perception is the 
kardia, thumos, etc. If it is accompanied by understanding of a situation, a reasoned 
change of mind, ete., the organ of perception is the phren.” 
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This "dualist" interpretation, however, has recently been chal- 
lenged by Pierre Judet de la Combe in his commentary on the third sta- 
simon of the Agamemnon.’ If this view necessarily entailed the conse- 
quences that he says it does — denial of an anatomical reference in 
phren, thumos, and kardia, and the assimilation to each other of the 
epithets évdikoic and teAcomdpoic in Ag. 996 and 997 — his criticism 
would be just. But it does not. Judet de la Combe's main target is 
Fraenkel, who makes abstractions of the terms in question and considers 
the reason for the chorus's fear (Seta, Ag. 976), and hence the entire 
situation, the object of their conscious knowledge. It is possible, Kow- 
ever, to adopt the "dualist" position, to assign to the various faculties 
distinct anatomical connections, and to attribute different cognitive 
functions to them: the fear in this case is premonition of the thumos and 
kardia, as opposed to what would be the rational knowledge of the 
phren. Sansone take this view, in my opinion correctly. Judet de la 
Combe objects that the chorus's fear is well founded (“les organes font 
voir le vrai"). And so it is; but it does not follow that the chorus, at this 
point in the play, comprehend what some (non-rational) part of them 
forebodes. In fact, it is essential for an understanding of the ode to rec- 
ognize that they do not.® 

According to Judet de la Combe’s own careful reading of the stasi- 
mon, in lines 995-97 the phren, the diaphragm or “stable center,” un- 
derstands the requirements of dzke (Agamemnon’s doom), and the kar- 
dia, by its swelling, sends this recognition and the accompanying fear in 
waves of blood to the periphery of the body and to ultimate fulfillment. 


5Pierre Judet de la Combe, L’Agamemnon d'Eschyle. Le texte et ses interpreta- 
tions (Cahiers de Philologie, University of Lille 8) (Lille 1982) 227-31. 

$Fraenkel, pp. 447-50, 451-52. See especially p. 447 (“Anatomical details, how- 
ever, should not be dragged in; they would obscure the meaning") and p. 451 ("In the 
words of this chorus everything is sharp and distinct . . . A firm line is drawn between 
dreams which admit of this or that interpretation, and the ogija, which is so frightful 
because it is so certain"). 

Judet de la Combe, pp. 229-30, n. 2. 

8Sansone (p. 51) recognizes this point ("The chorus in the Agamemnon . . . feel 
in their thymos that something is not quite right but cannot say what it is"), but does not 
pursue it. Judet de la Combe unnecessarily limits the possibilities when he says (p. 229), 
"Le parti à prendre est clair: ou bien on donne à peoiv, avec Fraenkel, mais aussi Den- 
niston-Page . . . un sens abstrait (‘esprit’), et les deux autres termes prennent alors une 
valeur vague (‘coeur’), propre à désigner le siége des émotions, ou bien l'on coordonne les 
trois organes dans une structure où, quelle que soit la fonction de chacun, ils sont associés 
à une perception commune." As will become apparent, I would also take issue with the 
last phrase. 
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Although the operations of phren and kardia are thus not opposed but 
complementary, this model retains the essential dualism — between rea- 
son and emotion — that it is intended to eliminate. And this dualism be- 
comes more pronounced in the discussion of the end of the ode. By that 
point, it is claimed, the body is divided, and the phren and kardia have 
undergone a reversal in their functioning. Now the kardra, out of affec- 
tion for Agamemnon, hopes, against the chorus's better knowledge, 
that the laws of dzke will not be applied to him, and the phren is in- 
flamed and reduced to silence. This reversal is an awkward, if not a 
hazardous, assumption. And there are other difficulties. It is not clear 
how the thumos fits into the proposed scheme. And the chorus's prayer 
in lines 998-1000, expressed in the first person, leads Judet de la Combe 
to postulate, as fundamental to his whole interpretation, an implausible 
divorce and opposition between the "I" (whatever it is) and the inner 
faculties that should be its constituent elements.? 

There is, then, room for a different reading. For now, let us note 
that a dualism between the phren and the other faculties, between the 
intellect and the less rational elements, seems inescapable — especially in 
view of other Aeschylean uses of phren studied by Webster and Sansone. 
I would go further than those writers and suggest that in Aeschylus 
phren nearly always carries the notion of rational thought and intellec- 
tual understanding, even in most, if not all, of the passages in which, 
according to Sansone, it is used "loosely" and one of the other terms 
would have been equally appropriate.!? It is impossible to prove this 
statement, of course; the argument would necessarily be circular. I 
would claim only that those passages make good sense when read consis- 
tently with what, in the light of many other passages, is Aeschylus's nor- 
mal usage of phren. I shall give one example, to clarify the distinction 
between the phren and the other faculties and to show how it might be 
applied to "questionable" occurrences of the word. 

(2) In Pers. 10-11, the chorus locate their anxiety for the departed 


?Such an opposition may appear at times in the Homeric poems (for sensible dis- 
cussion see A, W. H. Adkins, From the Many to the One: A Study of Personality and 
Views of Human Nature in the Context of Ancient Greek Society, Values, and Beliefs 
[ithaca 1970] 22-27, 45-47). But I know of no clear example of a similar distinction in 
surviving Aeschylus. In the present case, the implications of the first-person ending of the 
verb cannot fairly be pressed. 

Sansone, p. 25: Ag. 805 "is probably an example of the rather loose use of 
'phren' when ‘kardia’ would do just as well.” There, and on pp. 16, 17-18, 51-52, and 
70, he cites other Aeschylean passages as examples of the same imprecision. 
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army in the thumos (kakopavtic Gyav OpooAoneital / Buds Éoo8ev). 
Later (116) they speak of fear gashing the phren (p£&Aayxítov ppv 
óàpücoetat $óBo), whereas not long afterward the Queen uses the same 
verb of the effect of care on her kardia (161: kai ue kapdiav ayudooet 
povtic). Then, a few lines later (165), she speaks of a "double anxiety" 
in her phrenes.!! We might dismiss this language as reflecting only a 
vague notion of inner processes; but — especially since the references ap- 
pear so close together —we might equally wonder if it is not used with 
some degree of precision. The chorus begin with vague intimations of 
danger to their army. Lacking the gift of prophecy, they have only this 
intuition, of which the thumos is an appropriate source.!? But after 
their introductory anapaests they try to explain the causes of their anxi- 
ety. By line 116 they have mentioned the all-encompassing snares of Ate 
(93-100) and the Persians' attempt to extend their supremacy on land 
(conferred by Moira) to the sea by bridging the Hellespont (101-14). 
They can now formulate precisely what it is they fear: that Susa, empty 
of men, will hear the lament for the Persian host. This fear is felt and 
understood by the phren (116-18). Thus we witness the process by 
which a premonition in the thumos is brought up to consciousness so 
that an account can be given of it. The Queen's speech shows a parallel 
development. At first there is the emotion itself, located in the kardia. 
Then she begins to speak about it (c ©’ üpàq &£pó / uU80ov, 161-62) and 
formulates it consciously (163-69). The transfer from kardia (161) to 
phren (165) is fitting and intelligible. Nor is there any contradiction 
between lines 116 and 161. Both phren and kardia can be "gashed" by 
emotion, and the phren can be “blackened” by it, like the kardia or 
omAayxva elsewhere in Aeschylus (Sup. 785, Cho. 413). Although the 
way they are affected can be described in similar terms, these faculties 
are distinct in their essential character. 


II. Thumos and Kardia 


The “dualist” interpretation, though it seems correct, holds this 
danger, as Judet de la Combe points out: that one is tempted to lump 
together the irrational faculties in opposition to the phren. The ques- 
tion of the difference between the thumos and the kardia, when it is 


‘Cf, Sansone, p. 74: “it would be foolish to press any distinction between the two 
organs here [i.e., phren at 116 and kardia at 161]." Cf. his remarks on pp. 51-52. 

Cf. the chorus's description of themselves at 224 as Bupdpavtic, and Broad- 
head's note on that line. 
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raised at all, usually elicits a confession of helplessness.!? Certainly these 
faculties are very closely related, but Aeschylus distinguishes between 
them in a uniform and essentially straightforward manner. Here we 
shall have to consider a number of passages other than the third stasi- 
mon of the Agamemnon, but they will help us when we return to it in 
Section III below. They will show that, whereas both faculties are the 
seats of often violent emotion untempered by reason, the (humos is in- 
volved in its onset, and when it has taken hold and become established, 
its location is the Rard?a. Practically as a consequence of this rather me- 
chanical distinction, the kardia often feels more complex emotions than 
the thumos. A good way to test for the basic difference is to consider 
those moments when thumos and kardia are said to undergo the same 
experience. 

(3) Both can be objects of the verbs óákvo or oártro, which Aes- 
chylus seems to have treated as roughly similar in meaning.!* In the 
parodos of the Suppliants, the chorus describe their response to their 
predicament in this way (Sup. 70-71): 


dSantw tav ánaAàv NewWobeph rrapgiüv 
árteipóoakpÜv t£ Kapdiav. 


The danger has threatened them for some time, and their state of fear 
and grief is a continuing one. More immediate is the onrush of desire 
that "bites" the thumos in the presence of Helen, the ón£(8uuov Epw- 
TOG üv8oc, when sight of her strikes the eyes (Ag. 742-43). Contrast this 
in turn with Zeus's love for lo, who “warms” his kear with desire (P. V. 
590-91); here not the initial response is referred to, but a feeling which 
has had time to settle in the heart, although it is cleaxly still intense. 
Again, the power that the dazmon wields through Agamemnon's 
murderers is kapóióónktov to the chorus (4g. 1471). Clearly the tyr- 
anny, continuing over time, will inflict a constant stab of pain upon the 
hearts of the oppressed. The best example, however, is the Quoóakriq 
-.. {LEPOG to fight his brother that seizes Eteokles (Sept. 692). This is 
surely the same as the 9QuuonAn8nrio óopiuapyog Gta mentioned a few 
lines before, where the chorus urge him, KakoÜ 9 / &kBad’ Epwtoc 


Webster refers to “thumos/ kardia,” and de Romilly translates both words indif- 
ferently as "coeur." Thumos drops out of Judet de la Combe's discussion, as we have seen. 
Sansone briefly and inconclusively discusses the problem on p. 50, n. 27 (cf. de Romilly, 
pp. 42-43). Onians makes clear what the physiological distinction between thumos and 
kardia might be, but is not much concerned with differentiating their functions. 

"Cf. Sansone, pp. 11-12, where he lists the passages. 
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apxav (Sept. 686-89). The impulse of the moment, in its initial assault 
(åpxń), fills the thumos.!* 

(4) Fear can affect both kardia and thumos. The inhabitants of 
Egypt “trembled in their thumos" at the extraordinary sight of Io 
(8uuóv MGAAOVTO, Sup. 565-67), whereas the chorus's kardia later 
throbs with fear (mGAAeTal... kapóía, Sup. 785), Although the same 
verb appears in both passages (it is actually more appropriate to the 
palpitation of the heart), in the first the Egyptians react at the moment 
of seeing Io (cf. 4g. 743 in [3] above). In the second, the chorus have 
already responded in agitated dochmiacs (Sup. 734-63) to the news of 
their cousins' arrival, and they are now left alone to cope with their fear. 
This emotion, it could also be argued, is an extension of what they have 
felt throughout the play. Kard?a is also used at line 799 of their settled 
aversion to the threatened marriage. 

(5) "Don't you know," Okeanos asks Prometheus, "that words are 
the healers of a sick orge?" (P. V. 377-78). Prometheus replies (379-80): 


áv Tic Èv kaipó ye uaA8ácon kéap 
kai ur) o$piyóvra 6upov toxvaivny Bia. 


"From these lines,” Sansone comments, "it is clear that thymos and kear 
represent the same thing, namely the seat of orge ('disposition")."!6 Orge 
here seems to mean something stronger: wrath. The point at issue is 
when and how Zeus's mind will “be lightened of” anger (xOAOG, line 
376). And thumos and kear seem to be distinct, to judge only from the 
different — indeed, antithetical— operations needed to assuage them. 
The thumos is said to be "swelling" and to require "drying out,"? 
whereas the kear can be "softened." The context will help us sort out 
this difference. Okeanos has offered to pacify Zeus, and Prometheus has 
replied that he cannot now be persuaded (P.V. 332-33). When 
Okeanos again invokes the power of words, Prometheus answers that it 
is not yet the right time for that. Katpóg seems to refer to some future 


Contrast P. V. 437, of an emotion settled in the kear, by which Prometheus is 
"bitten" and which has been keeping him from speaking. Ag. 791-92 concerns the “bite 
of grief" going to the liver. In context, this is clearly an immediate response (everyone 
pretends to mourn over one in misfortune, but the true spontaneous feeling is not there). 
At Ag. 432 this spontaneity is not clearly indicated but may be implied (reference to the 
liver is thus more graphic than reference to the kardia would be). For the similarity of the 
liver's response to that of the thumos, see example (12) below. 

Sansone, p. 69. 

On moisture as characteristic of the affected thumos, see Onians, pp. 46-48. 
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time when Zeus will be ripe for reconciliation;!? then the anger will have 
settled in his kear, which will be susceptible to language's soothing ef- 
fect. As it is now, this feeling is raw and new, and therefore in the thu- 
mos. 'The violence of Zeus's rage can only be met by force, not with 
words.!? The passage thus beautifully illustrates the distinction between 
these faculties. 

We come now to two more doubtful cases. 

(6) Words can arouse as well as calm emotion. In Eum. 465-67 
they “goad” the kardza, and at Sup. 466 Pelasgos calls the Danaids' 
threat to hang themselves "a logos that lashes the kardza.” But shortly 
before, words agitate the thumos (Sup. 448).?? In this last passage the 
subject is clearly the immediate reaction, and it would be entirely con- 
sistent with the context of the first to say that it concerns more perma- 
nent effects of speech. In Sup. 466 Pelasgos may have in mind the agita- 
tion he will feel as long as his dilemma lasts (Sup. 468-77). At Cho. 
410-11, the kear (if that is the right reading) throbs in response to a 
lament just heard. But the chorus go on to describe a more lasting state 
of oscillation between hope and despair (Cho. 412-17), and the refer- 
ence to kear may thus have point. The onAGyxva, mentioned in line 
418 as affected by speech, would include the thumos as well as kear. But 
we can-be certain about none of these passages. 

(7) A similar difficulty arises in connection with passages concern- 
ing zeal or partisanship. When the Danaids beg the king to hear them 
rpóopovi Kapdia (Sup. 348-49), they clearly want him to feel more 
than momentary favor. On the other hand, Athena says that she sides 
with the male Gnavtt Bupğ (Eum. 738). Does the phrase imply the 
promptness of her enthusiasm on every occasion on which sbe might 
have to make the choice, so that thumos here is more emphatic than 
kardia would have been? It is hard to be certain, even though a very 
similar meaning is surely suggested when Agamemnon tells his atten- 
dants to raise Iphigeneia above the altar mavti Gupà (Ag. 233). The 
attendants will have performed a repellent act like this sacrifice more on 


For Kaipdc in connection with this future moment, see P. V. 523. 

On the general sense of this passage, see schol. on line 380: viv ov £v åkuñ voü 
9upoU toti Zebe kai oU neioetat. Cf. also Thomson's note on the passage (his lines 393- 
96), especially for the medica! connotations of the language, which seem to follow from 
iatpoi in 378. 

“Speech can also charm away the effect of intemperate words (Sup. 447), as in 
example (5), but which faculty it affects is not specified in this case. This line, however, is 
certainly out of order in the manuscript and may not belong here. 
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the impulse of the moment than by a settled resolution. (See also Cho. 
421-22 in example [8] below.) 

In a few cases, then, it may not be legitimate, though it is possible, 
to claim much difference between thumos and kardia. That is not sur- 
prising, or significant, in view of the kinship between the faculties that 
these words denote. The remarkable fact is that in the great majority of 
instances a distinction is maintained. 

(8) A final group of passages will illustrate the general nature of 
these faculties: those in which they both seem roughly equivalent to 
what we would call "spirit." In Cho. 831-32, kardia implies “resolve,” a 
fixed and stable emotion. Contrast Cho. 421-22: 


Aükoq yàp óoct ouódopov Goavtoc ÈK 
uatpóq OTI 8uuóc. 


Thumos here is at once "anger" and “the seat of anger," and this term 
(rather than kardza) implies a readiness to respond instantly and fiercely 
at any moment, as the simile shows. Like a wolf, the thumos is alert, 
poised for attack, menacing. The animal simile reveals an essential as- 
pect of the thumos, its instinctual nature. At moments of danger, espe- 
cially in war, when human life approaches the conditions of the natural 
world, the thumos is aroused for the sake of destruction and self-preser- 
vation. So in Sept. 52-53 the Argives' thumos breathes like that "of lions 
with Ares in their glance."?! Of the other passages in this category, Pers. 
767 implies that the phren governs and restrains what would otherwise 
be a reflexive and unmediated response (of the thumos) to a situation,” 
and P. V. 536-39 envisions such responses in a positive form, on festive 
occasions.”° 


?'Cf. Ag. 48, of a war-cry proceeding from the thumos (as opposed to articulate 
speech, whose source is usually the phren), just before the famous vulture-simile. 

??*On the general sense of this line see Broadhead, p. 193 (he accepts, however, 
Tucker’s imprecise translation of thumos as “heart”). I differ here with Webster (p. 152), 
who considers thumos in this place interchangeable with kardia in Cho. 391 (discussed 
below, example [10]) because of the similar ship-metaphor. But as we have seen, the 
same figure of speech can be used of the operations of several faculties, which remain 
essentially distinct. 

233I have concentrated here on passages in which kardia and thumos might at first 
seem the same. For some other examples of settled feeling clearly in the kardia, see Cho. 
102, Eum. 679-80 (cf. Webster, p. 152), P. V. 184-85. Pers. 10-11 (thumos) and 161 
(kardia) are more difficult (see example [2] above). Perhaps the chorus describe a feeling 
of dread that is particularly strong at this moment, although they have clearly been wor- 
ried for some time, whereas the Queen lays stress on feelings about which she has been 
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The thumos, to judge from the passages considered above, can 
feel anger, fear, zeal, love (sudden, piercing desire), and battle-fury. 
We shall find later that it is probably also aroused by hatred, sudden 
shock, and envy, and it plays a part in premonition. Aside, perhaps, 
from premonition, these are what we might call "primary" emotions. 
The kardia can feel all of them, and more: hope (Ag. 11), joyful opti- 
mism (Ag. 479-81, 592), grief (Sept. 834, 968, Cho. 26-27), determina- 
tion (Cho. 881-32), and others to which it would be harder to put a 
name (Sup. 799, Eum. 679-80, Ag. 1470-71, P. V. 184-85, 437, and 
perhaps Cho. 410-11 and Sup. 466). These are all irrational feelings, 
but many are more subtle than those proper also to the thumos. The 
affective life of the kardia is richer, more varied, more complex — as we 
should expect of a faculty connected not with the first onslaught of emo- 
tion but with its riper and more elaborated form. 

Intensity of emotion in itself does not differentiate thumos from 
kardia; they are pretty much equal on that score, and feeling is not 
dulled when it settles in the kardia. Even when reference to the thumos 
lends particular immediacy and vividness to a passage, as in Cho. 421-22 
(example [8] above), that is because the thumos is more autonomous 
and volatile than the kardia. If the thumos was indeed thought of as 
vapor from blood — blood that flows more strongly in heart and lungs at 
times of emotional stress? — that would explain its character as Aeschy- 
lus seems to conceive it and its difference from the kardia. 


III. The interaction of Thumos, Kardia, and Phren 


It is not so much the individual nature of these faculties in Aeschy- 
lus that is of final importance as the way they seem to be coordinated in 
a system, so that their interactions determine a character's response to a 
situation. The notion of such a system evidently underlies Aeschylus's 
thinking about "psychology" and motivation. The passages that suggest 
an interaction of two or three faculties point toward a particular con- 
ception of how it happens that a person makes choices rationally or else 
is overwhelmed by involuntary emotions. Preeminent among such pas- 
sages is the third stasimon of the Agamemnon, to which we can now 
return. 


meditating after her dream and the subsequent omen (Pers. 176-214). Or perhaps this is 
another doubtful instance, despite the consistency in distinguishing phren from thumos 
and kardia. 

"Onians, pp. 46-50. 
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I have argued elsewhere? that, in lines 1025-29 of this ode (exam- 
ple [Ic] above), the two mozrai in the immediate context are those of the 
tongue and the kardza respectively. The general rule that one motra 
limits another is thus used to explain why the heart cannot get ahead of 
the tongue and "pour out these things." Since articulate speech requires 
use of the tongue under prompting of the phren,” the chorus cannot 
express what is in the kardza because that has not entered the phren. 
That is, they do not understand it rationally and therefore cannot trans- 
form it into a logos. Throughout the stasimon the chorus have tried to 
articulate the forebodings of their instinctive faculties, which have been 
aroused by the preceding episode. The pain in the kardia and the in- 
flammation of the phren (lines 1030-34) are sensations that remain af- 
ter this attempt at explanation has failed and the insight remains a dis- 
turbing presence deep within them. 

Man's inner constitution, then, conforms to the fundamental law 
of order in the world at large, whereby each element has its allotted 
place and function (moira) and must not intrude upon those of any- 
thing else —a rule that is the essence of dike in Aeschylus as in earlier 
Greek thinkers.? Each faculty must therefore have its own particular 
physical location and activity. Lines 995-97 (example [1b]) suggest this 
inner articulation. It is disputed whether the phrase rtpóq &voíkoiq ppe- 
oiv is to be taken with uatáZet or kukàoúpevov. I prefer the latter;?? 
but the choice does not affect the general argument. The preposition 
Tipóq implies proximity, and at the same time a distinction, a bound- 
ary, between the phrenes and either (with kukàoúuevov) the kear or 
(with pataZet) the onàáyxva collectively, including the kear. If it is 


25 Phoenix 39 (1985). A full analysis of the stasimon is of course not my purpose 
here. 

Sansone, pp. 51, 82-83. 

"See M. Gagarin, Aeschylean Drama (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1976), 66-79. 

**Denniston- Page advocate connecting the phrase with natácet, and in his OCT 
Page punctuates accordingly (I have-quoted without punctuation). The advantage of 
taking it with KUKAOUPEvov is that we thus obtain a concrete sense of the relation between 
phrenes and the kardia specifically. I do not understand why Denniston-Page translate 
TtpóG as “in the vicinity of" and then say that évdikoig "favors the non-physical sense" of 
phren. Fraenkel (pp. 447-50) follows Hermann in taking the phrase with the participle, 
but as we have seen he gives both phrenes and évdikoic an abstract meaning. The adjec- 
tive (whatever it means— see below) refers to the function of the phren; that does not rule 
out an anatomical reference. It is simpler, and more consistent, to consider that both the 
interaction between physical organs and the functions of those organs are implied 
equally. 
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specifically the heart that whirls against the phrenes, there is, as com- 
mentators have often noted, a close parallel in Io's description of her 
symptoms at P. V. 881: kpadia dé $óBo opéva Aaktifet. Again we have 
the impression of two separate but neighboring organs. In the present 
passage, it has been suggested that kukàoúpevov implies a dance.?? 
These lines would then be closely related to the ones that precede (990- 
94): the heart dances to the singing of the thumos. The image would 
resemble that at Cho. 167: Opxettat 5& kapóía póßw. 

In his discussion of Ag. 997, Fraenkel notices the sequence thu- 
mos —omAayxva—kear, which begins at line 990, but he writes as if 
these terms were synonymous and interchangeable. They are not. As I 
have indicated, omAGyxva is evidently the collective term for the irra- 
tional faculties that together are opposed to the phren.*! Thus reference 
specifically to the thumos gives way to the general term (omAGyxva 5’ 
oUtot wataZet— the disturbance in none of the irrational faculties is to 
be dismissed; cf. lines 980-83), and attention then narrows upon the 
kear. But is does not follow that the thumos and the kear are the same. 
Some parallel passages will help us understand that their activities here 
differ in the same way as in the examples discussed in Section II above. 

(9) First, Cho. 1023-25: 


PEPOUOL yàp VIKMPEVOV 
opévec Suoapktot, npóq 6£ Kapdia póßog 
dev &toipoc Hd’ ürtopxeic9at kóto. 


With the approach of madness, Orestes is losing command over his 
mind. In Webster's neat formulation, “phrenes here is diseased intel- 
lect, the power of control which has become itself uncontrollable.'"?? 
This condition, which is like Io's PpevontAnyes paviat (P. V. 878-79), is 
the counterpart on the level of reason of a disturbance in the lower fac- 
ulties which — as in the third stasimon of the Agamemnon — manifests 
itself as a song. Fear prepares to sing "against" or "near" the kardia and, 
according to the manuscript reading in line 1025, also to dance in ac- 


PGroeneboom (on his lines 994-1000). In this case the literal meaning of threnos 
should not be pressed, for laments were not accompanied by the dance. The main idea is 
conveyed by Upvwdel, and threnos is used metaphorically to pervert the verb's usual fa- 
vorable, or at least neutral, associations. 

“Fraenkel, p. 448. 

91Cf. Cho. 413, where the thought passes from the throbbing of the heart to the 
darkening of the omAayxva in general. 

Webster, p. 152 
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companiment. But with Abresch's i] 5’ for NÒ’, we get the heart danc- 
ing to fear's song — a more lucid picture, surely.?? Line 1025 would thus 
resemble Cho. 167 (see above), with KO6TW, in a parallel construction 
with $óBo there. ®6Boc appears here also, but in a significantly differ- 
ent connection. 

As Fraenkel points out, this passage is one of a number in Aeschy- 
lus in which an emotion (in this case fear) is said to be near, rather than 
in, the kardia. Where, then, is it? As in Ag. 996, 1pdc implies a neigh- 
boring but distinct place. Fraenkel implies, and Sansone explicitly sug- 
gests, that this place is the phrenes.** But that would go against the na- 
ture of the phrenes as Sansone himself sets it forth. As an irrational 
emotion, fear might in the end infect the phren, but it is unlikely to 
originate there. What more appropriate source is there than the irratio- 
nal thumos which, if it is associated with blood, can be said to be near 
the heart as well as near the phrenes (if these are the lungs, as Onians 
proposes), and to whose singing the heart may also dance in Ag. 990- 
97? This simple and obvious (but evidently overlooked) suggestion is 
consistent with the wording of other passages and in fact clarifies chem. 
Let us examine them in this light. 

(10) Cho. 388-92: 

TÍ yap KEÚ- 

80 ppevòç oiov éunac 

T'otátar; rápoiOegv SE npÉpaç 

Spits ántai kpadiacg 

8uuóq, Éykorov otüyoq. 


Except for Hermann's oiov (Oslov M) and kpaóíaq (kapdiac M), this is 
the manuscript text. With it, @pevdg must be taken as local 
(Sidgwick) — a possible construction, which gives satisfactory sense. The 
emotion “hovers in the phren”; for the speaker it is conscious (“why 
should I hide it?") and able to be articulated. The last two words of the 
quotation, in fact, name it as hatred.” But this feeling is the conscious 
manifestation of the more primitive and violent operation of the irratio- 


This emendation is accepted by Tucker, Sansone (p. 72, tentatively), and appar- 
ently also Webster. 

“Fraenkel, p. 108 (on Ag. 179), Sansone, p. 72. De Romilly (pp. 43-44) observes 
that speaking of fear near the heart implies that both have a physical reality, but does not 
specify where the emotion is, except for referring to the Latin praecordia. 

*"Webster's explanation of phren in this passage as “the imagination which fore- 
sees vengeance" (p. 152) seems fair enough. But the emotional quality of that foresight 
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nal faculties which is described in the second sentence. The thumos 
blows before the heart's prow. Again, they are neighboring but distinct 
faculties. And, very clearly, the emotion near the heart is in the thu- 
mos —in fact, ¿s the thumos, for the faculty and its content are here 
identified. This passage would fit Onians' theory that thumos is vapor 
from the blood particularly well.*® 

(11) Sept. 287-90: 


uéAgi, O6Bw 5° oüx ünvooosi kéap, 
yeitoves dé kapóíaq 
uépiuvat Gonupoüot tapBoc. 


The cares (uéptyval), “neighbors of the kardia,” might well originate 
with the response of the thumos. They “kindle” dread (tapBoc), and 
this feeling is perhaps communicated to the kardia, which then “does 
not sleep for fear."?? 

(12) Ag. 1121-22: mì 5é kapóíav ëöpape kpokofadonc / otayov. 
Here an emotion or a shock, pictured as a liquid, runs to the kard?a. 
From where? Is the "saffron-dyed drop" blood? or bile??? Probably the 
latter, as in Cho. 183-84, where bile is near the heart:*° 


ought also to be emphasized, and the text makes it clear that this state is not the result of 
the operation of the phren in itself but arises from the agitation of the thumos and 
kardia. 

See Onians, p. 54. There are, of course, difficulties with the syntax in this pas- 
sage, and the text has been suspected. But the interpretation given here seems to me most 
likely. De Romilly (p. 43) objects to taking kpadiag with mpwpac, but does not make 
clear how she would construe the word. Page's rtápoi8" ; Ek would give a better construc- 
tion for $pg£vóa but would muddle the nautical image (winds do not blow from a ship's 
prow but against or in front of it). 

37Meépipvat is no obstacle to this view, despite Pers. 165, where it is used of care in 
the phrenes; it does not seem to have originated there (see discussion of example [2] 
above). The emotion is appropriate for an irrational faculty and hence for the thumos, 
although elsewhere Aeschylus does not connect pépiuva with a particular faculty (but cf. 
Sept. 843, just after mention of a chill falling around the kardia, 834). Fraenkel, in his 
note on Ag. 1531, says that this word is close in meaning to $povríq in the preceding line; 
this would make the language intolerably redundant. There, as in Pers. 165, pépiuva 
denotes the emotional aspect of thought, no matter whether the ms. reading in 1531 is 
retained or Enger's emendation is adopted. In Sept. 287-90, if there is any difference 
between (plural) pépiuvat and (singular) tápBoq, it is that the former are the particular 
cares arising immediately from the situation, and the latter is the settled feeling of dread 
which they produce (and which is thus fittingly passed on to the kardia). 

“Fraenkel, pp. 507-508 (on Ag. 1122), closely followed by Denniston-Page, p. 
170. 

3Onians, p. 84. Cf. de Romilly, p. 32. 

That is, with Scaliger's Kapdia. M's kapõiaç would mean “in the heart” (local 
genitive). 
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Kápoi rtpoo£cotr Kapdia kAuóQviov 
xoAfic, énaí8nv 5° wc Siavtaiw BEAL. 


But the choice between liquids is unimportant, and the two passages are 
closely comparable. For according to Onians, “bile was . . . believed to 
enter the organs above the diaphragm as liquid" and in Homer is said to 
be in the thumos, the heart, the phrenes, or the chest. The liver, which 
"came to be regarded as the inmost spring of the deeper emotions, 
stirred only by powerful stimuli," is also “a huge blood-gland." “Thus 
before Homer's day it might well be believed to send up to heart and 
lungs not only XóAoq but also blood and so 9upóc."*! Thus, although 
the ultimate source may be the liver, the liquid, and the emotion it con- 
veys, might reasonably be associated with the thumos. The same can be 
said of envy in Ag. 834, which is called 5Uogpav .. . ióc Kapdiav npo- 
ońpevog. And finally, in Ag. 179-80 (otdZet 5° ëv y' ünvo mpd kap- 
 6íac/ uvnoummpov rtóvoq: so Page, but the textual problem is not rele- 
vant here) it is probably a disturbance of the thumos that is being 
described. 

These passages all accord with what was said about the relation 
between thumos and kardia in Section II above, and they enable us to 
make fairly exact sense of the beginning of the third stasimon of the 
Agamemnon (Ag. 975-79). The "fear before the heart,” I suggest, has 
aroused the thumos, and it is there that "the unbidden, unpaid song 
prophesies” (979).4? The heart responds by becoming prophetic also 
(kapdiag tepackoriou). Interpreted this way, these lines agree with the 
description of symptoms in the antistrophe, where the thumos is explic- 
itly said to sing (the metrical correspondence between lines 979 and 991 
makes it all the more likely that the same song is referred to in both 
places). The heart, agitated by the thumos (this is implied in the stro- 
phe), whirls against the phrenes, and here, as in the strophe, it is pro- 
phetic (teAeomdpois Sivaic, 997). The phren, for its part, is also men- 
tioned in the strophe, but in a negative way: confidence (8dpc0c) does 
not dominate it (980-83).** Now we find that it is next to, and probably 
beaten upon by, the whirling kardza. 


*'Onians, pp. 84-85. 

“For the thumos as prophetic, cf. Pers. 10-11, where 8upóc EowBev resembles 
Éco0£v 8upóc here. As for npootatrpiov in Ag. 976, if, as is probable, the extended 
meaning "dominating" is to be understood as well as the basic sense “in front of" (so 
Fraenkel), it is secondary. 

*Only in this ode does Aeschylus connect 8ápooç or 8pácoc with a particular 
faculty. Sansone (p. 50) deduces from line 982 that the seat of confidence is the phren; 
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The boundary holds, however. What is in the heart does not pass 
fully to the phren. The old men of the chorus are conscious of a terror 
deep within themselves, and the knowledge that there is something to 
fear “inflames” the phren (1034).** Some of the quality of that instinc- 
tive alarm, that is, permeates to the conscious awareness. What has 
caused it, however, what the kardia foresees, remains mysterious at this 
level, and therefore the old men cannot say what it is. The difficult £vóí- 
KoiG (996) does not go against this view. Even if the epithet is given its 
most "ethical" sense ("in which justice dwells," Denniston-Page, and 
similarly Fraenkel), that does not necessarily mean that the chorus have 
a clear idea that Agamemnon is now about to expiate past wrongs, as 
the editors just cited think. The phrenes might merely be designated as 
the faculty capable of judging right and wrong, if the chorus only had 
the requisite knowledge. In that sense the word reinforces the phren’s 
difference from the kardia and thumos — especially in proximity to TE- 
Aeodcópoic, which marks the kard?a's intuitive divining power. 

On the other hand, the kard?a's drive to unburden itself is checked 
by the tongue's mo?ra. So it remains in pain,” and can only make mean- 


but in the antistrophe (993-94) it is the thumos that lacks confidence. Since 8ápcoq can 
have either good or unfavorable connotations and can be either well-founded or foolish 
(blind over-confidence), it is more an emotional response than a matter of rational calcu- 
lation. We can therefore infer a causal connection between strophe and antistrophe: the 
phren is not dominated by confidence because the thumos does not have it. An irrational 
faculty, that is, would be expected to feel-confidence and to communicate it to the 
phren. Note Aeschylus's language in both places; it suggests that 88pcoq would come 
upon and control the phren, whereas the thumos would possess it. 

ñI take, therefore, just the opposite view to Sansone's: “here the kardia . . . is in- 
capacitated and helpless because the phren is feverish” (p. 73). 

The use of 8upaA yr to describe the kardia in line 1031 is curious, but (besides 
the corrupt Ag. 103) there is a parallel in the application of £U0upoG to phren at Pers. 
372 (spoken to Xerxes): tocaüt' ÉAeEe kàp8' bn’ sùBúpou ppevóç. Three explanations 
are possible: (1) the adjectives have extended meanings (“oppressed” and "cheerful" re- 
spectively) and the literal force of thumos is not felt; (2) these are instances of personifica- 
tion, so that the kardia and phren are depicted as having a thumos (so de Romilly, pp. 
46-47); or (3) we have here compressed references to the influence of one faculty upon 
another. If the last, the turmoil of the chorus's kardia results from the initial response of 
the ¿humos (as seems suggested earlier in the stasimon). And Xerxes’ proud over-confi- 
dence is the instinctive reaction of his thumos, not the product of rational calculation; it 
has taken over his phren as well, so that he is completely infatuated. In support of this 
explanation, it might be observed that in Aeschylus speech usually proceeds “out of" (£k) 
the phren (e.g., Cho. 107, Ag. 1491-1515). At Pers. 372, Xerxes speaks "under the im- 
pulsion of" (nó) a phren possessed by folly. Cho. 881-32 (Mepaéwe èv $peoiv/ 
Kapdiav . .. Oxe8ov) might similarly be read as alluding to the interplay between kardia 
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ingless noise (BpÉugu, with no hope of ever attaining intelligible utter- 
ance (oUdév &reArtopéva notè kaípiov &kvoAureüostv). The conclud- 
ing lines of the ode describe, with precision and emotional force, the 
chorus's impasse. Revelation will come — from Cassandra at first, al- 
though the chorus cannot fully understand, or do not want to believe, 
what she tells them (Ag. 1246-55, 1338-42). Full comprehension of the 
horrible truth must wait until Clytemnestra appears with her victims' 
corpses. 

In this stasimon, and in the parallel passages discussed above, Aes- 
chylus seems to envision the process by which a person responds to an 
external event, as follows. An immediate and unthinking emotion is 
aroused in the thumos (fear, anger, desire, and so forth). This feeling is 
then communicated to the kardia, which reacts by throbbing or whirl- 
ing. The kardia shares the thumos’s instinctive insight into the situa- 
tion, and is just as passionately aroused. But now, with the activity of 
the kardza, the emotion has taken firm hold within the person. From the 
kardia the emotion affects the phren to a greater or lesser degree, and 
the phren may also be able to think rationally about the situation, what 
its causes and consequences are, and whether there is any way of chang- 
ing it. In that case, the person can try to cope with it by talking mean- 
ingfully about it. Some passages (see example [12] above) suggest that at 
least under certain conditions the first stage is a disturbance in the liver, 
which sends bile or blood into the chest. The emotion in turn becomes a 
property of the thumos and is then conveyed to the kardza. All the stages 
in this process are not usually represented together. But whenever Aes- 
chylus mentions the response of just one faculty or two, a clear idea of 
this internal organization, with the nature and function of its constitu- 
ents differentiated, is surely in the background of his thought. 

There is an elegant coherence in this system, yet it is also flexible. 
It underlies a variety of overt responses in Aeschylus's plays. The deci- 
sive factor in each case is how, and to what extent, the phren is affected. 
The Queen and the chorus in the Persians feel a premonitory dread, but 
this is, or becomes, fully conscious so that they can reason and speak 
about probable causes with phrenes that feel, but are not overwhelmed 
by, the emotion (example [2] above). For the chorus of the 4gamem- 
non, the phren is aware only of the other faculties’ agitation, so that 
comprehension and speech are impossible. Io and Orestes, who experi- 
ence the same symptoms in their lower faculties as those old men, go 
mad, and the phren, dominated by a frenzy, loses its rational capacity 
(example [9]). Orestes, in particular, sees a vision inaccessible to the 
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chorus, who are in a normal state of awareness. In this respect, they 
resemble the chorus of the Agamemnon, and we observe how, under 
some circumstances, continued control by the phren can be limiting. 
Eteokles, too, seems completely possessed by passion for battle with Po- 
lyneikes (example [3]). His condition, however, has something of heroic 
determination as well as the a£e of which the chorus speak (but perhaps 
there is not much difference). Cassandra provides a contrast with these 
other possessed figures, and also with the chorus of the Agamemnon. 
Frenzied though she is, she has a conscious vision of past and impending 
events. Her prophetic gift from Apollo enables her to prophesy with her 
phren.*® 

The operation of the several faculties is clearest when men are fac- 
ing a crisis and are in abnormal states of stress. By the nature of Aeschy- 
lean tragedy, nearly all descriptions of such functions occur at these mo- 
ments. But Aeschylus also has a vision of what might be the proper - 
relation among faculties that will ensure a secure and peaceful life. He 
states it succinctly in a single line, Pers. 767: ppéves yàp auTod Bupov 
@akootpdgouv. But the Furies in the Eumenides give a fuller and more 
revealing description (Eum. 517-25): 


Éc0' órtou TÒ Setvov eu 

Kai $pevàv enioxonov 

dei uéveiw ka8ńuevov: 

Euupéper 

owdppoveiv Und OTEVEL. 

tic 5& undév Ev +oae1+ 

Kapdiav avatpéduv 

fj TOAtc Bpotóq @’ ópot- 

we ëT Gv oéBoi Aíkav; 

And here we find that terror, aroused so often by disaster, is the basis for 
reverence (OÉBac) as well. Mme. de Romilly has discussed this aspect of 
it in detail,“ but I would not agree with her division of fear into "good" 
and "bad" kinds. The emotion is the same, though its benefits can al- 


ways be perverted, just as horror ultimately can also have good results. 
A shift in emphasis, in fact, occurs in the Eumenides, so that fear be- 


and phren (as well as being read anatomically, if the phrenes are the lungs— the heart is 
"within" in the sense of "surrounded by” the phrenes). The spirit and determination of a 
Perseus, felt by the kardia, are to become a conscious attitude in the phren (cf. Tucker 
ad loc.). 

*8Sansone, p. 50. 

De Romilly, pp. 107-14 (especially 111-12). 
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comes salutary. Whereas for the chorus of the Agamemnon fear (Seiya) 
“hovered before" the heart, so as to dominate it (mpoota- 
tripiov . . . motatat, Ag. 975-77), by a similar personification though in 
a slightly different metaphor, dread (TO ÓEtvÓv) is now to “sit and watch 
over" the phrenes (@pev@v £riokortov). Since it is to be a settled and 
permanent emotion (ka8rjuegvov), always ready to affect the phren 
whenever there is temptation to do wrong, this dread is located, natu- 
rally, in the kardza. A man must therefore “nourish his kardza in [fear]" 
(Eum. 522-23— unfortunately with corruption, but either Ó£&l or 
$ÓBo —emendations for $á&t cited in Page's apparatus— would give 
what is clearly the required sense). In Aeschylus's vision of harmony as 
much as in his depiction of moral chaos, the irrational has a crucial role 
to play. 

These lines are sung by the chorus before Orestes’ trial, and their 
view may seem partial. But it is fully vindicated by the incorporation of 
the Furies themselves into Athens. They represent the presence of fear 
in the collective kardia of the city; for the polis is seen as the aggregate 
of its citizens (it is mentioned in parallel with the individual at Eum. 
524, above). This settled fear will preserve the proper orientation of the 
citizens’ phrenes and will thus ensure fulfillment of the chorus's prayer 
(Eum. 984-86): 


xápuara ð’ aviudidolev 
KOLVOOUET óuavoíq 
Kai OTUYELV må ppevi. 


In this state of inner harmony there is to be, in the individual and in the 
citizen-body as a whole, not irrational turmoil blocked from the con- 
scious awareness, but emotion accessible to the reason and guiding con- 
duct, not the overthrow of the entire personality by a part, but a hierar- 
chy among the faculties, wholeness and integration. Webster remarks 
that Aeschylus's account of the emotions "is a satisfactory description of 
the divided personality at moments of decision and in its description of 
conflict between phrenes and thymos/kardia foreshadows the Platonic 
description of the divided soul.”4® We can also appreciate how Aeschy- 
lus's ideal of the unified city anticipates Plato's concept of the polis as a 
projection of the individual psyche. 

Lack of evidence, however, makes it very difficult to place Aeschy- 
lus very securely in the context of pre- Platonic literature and thought in 
regard to usage of the terms examined here. Considered very generally, 


"Webster, p. 154. 
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thumos, kardia, and phren in Aeschylus seem roughly to resemble, in 
essential character, the faculties designated by those words in Homer. 
But Aeschylus uses these terms more systematically, with a more specific 
sense of the differences and the relations between faculties, and with 
greater clarity of definition than Homer appears to do.*? And Aeschy- 
lus’s conception of mind and feeling is more economical: several words 
that figure prominently in Homer beside thumos, kardia, and phren 
occur infrequently and with a restricted range of meaning in Aeschylus 
(see below). After Aeschylus, the other tragedians and Herodotus and 
Thucydides, as far as I can judge, do not show the sustained and consis- 
tent usage of this vocabulary that he does; they do not seem to differen- 
tiate the faculties thoroughly according to their functions, or to suggest 
a distinct notion of "psychological" processes created by the interactions 
among those faculties.?? 

The question of Aeschylus's position is complicated by the lack of 
scholarly agreement about whether his references to the operation of 
the faculties are (in some places at least) figurative or are meant to de- 
scribe actual anatomical conditions.?! My own opinion should be obvi- 
ous by now: that such passages describe at once physical processes and 
emotional and intellectual states — or better, states that are the result of 
definite physical processes that are always present to the poet's mind. 
The same uncertainty besets study of Homeric usage. David Claus has 
recently argued that, with the exception of kardia, already in Homer 
the terms we have examined here, and others, have lost whatever origi- 
nal connection they may have had with specific bodily organs and clus- 


For Homer, see E. L. Harrison, "Notes on Homeric Psychology," Phoenix 14 
(1960) 63-80 (especially pp. 66-68, 71-72, 74-75), and Adkins (note 9 above) 15-21. 
Note especially Harrison, p. 72: “It is typical of Homeric usage that vóoq and 8upóq 
stand in juxtaposition here [Z]. 4.309], with no notion of interaction between them" (em- 
phasis added). 1t should be stressed that, as both authors recognize, Homeric usage does 
not imply an inability to conceive of the self; Homer's model, arising evidently from di- 
rect experience of situations that precipitate thought and emotion in varying combina- 
tions, is fully adequate for his needs. 

99So. at least, I conclude from an examination of the relevant words in these au- 
thors. Webster too (p. 152), as we have noted, seems to recognize Aeschylus's distinctive- 
ness from the other tragedians. 

? At the former extreme is Fraenkel (pp. 447-48, on Ag. 997); at the latter is 
Onians. Others—de Romilly, Webster, and Sansone— take varying intermediate posi- 
tions. For discussion, see Sansone, pp. 2-4. I think, at any rate, that the dangerously 
misleading term “metaphor” in connection with names of the faculties ought to be aban- 
doned, or at least confined to those cases where, e.g., the kardia is said to be "bitten" (the 
figure of speech here is in the verb, not in the reference to the organ). In Sept. 593, the 
example Sanson gives (p. 3), “furrow” and “reaping” are metaphorical, not phren. 
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ter around certain concepts ("life-force" and, in the case of phren, 
"contextual ‘thought’ and its personification").9? If this is correct, then 
apparently the anatomical connection re-emerges in Aeschylus, though 
(if we follow Claus’s argument) without being maintained by subse- 
quent writers. 

Aside from this point, in some respects Aeschylus might, on 
Claus's terms, be considered as in a transitional stage between Homer 
and the later fifth century (Claus himself does not treat Aeschylus di- 
rectly).5? In Aeschylus, rjtop occurs once, uévoa appears comparatively 
rarely and with very restricted meaning,?* yuUx| is still relatively unim- 
portant but in a few places clearly designates a "psychological agent, "55 
and kardia is used, as in later authors, as “the seat of deep and vital 
feeling" 59 much more often than in Homer. The case of phren (singular 
and plural) is more complicated. It expands in use as a "psychological 
agent" over Homer but it is not simply a "seat of feeling" as, according 
to Claus,?' it becomes later on; in Aeschylus its function is typically ra- 
tional thought. So far, Aeschylus can be placed within the development 
from Homer to the late fifth century that Claus finds, but other words 
put him outside this trend. vous is strikingly rare in his usage (and vo£iv 
does not occur, though Évvot£iv appears once). Except, perhaps, at 
Cho. 742, it always means "mentality" or "mental disposition," in 
contrast to both Homeric?? and later usage. Above all, Kfjp, in the un- 
contracted form K£ap, plays an important role in Aeschylus, whereas it 


*?'David B. Claus, Toward the Soul: An Inquiry into the Meaning of puyn Before 
Plato (Yale Classical Monographs 2) (New Haven and London 1981) 11-47. For exam- 
ples of a different opinion, see Harrison and Adkins (note 49 above). On their view of 
Homer, Aeschylus would be generally similar to Homer on this point, but I would argue 
that the physiological basis of the operation of the faculties is more consistently present to 
Aeschylus's mind. 

53For the words that follow in Homer, see Claus, pp. 26-45, and in Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Euripides, pp. 48-56. Claus's thesis is likely to be controversial. I am 
using it only for the sake of argument, to highlight Aeschylean usage through compari- 
son and contrast by showing what might be said of it in relation to Claus's conclusions. 

V It is used of either impersonal force (physical might, the force of non-human 
things, or in periphrasis for monstrous beings) or anger and other types of irrational fury. 
See the entries for this and the other words mentioned here in Italie, Index Aeschyleus, 
2nd ed. (Leiden 1964). 

*5Cho. 749, P. V. 690-92. Cf. Claus, p. 79. 

55Claus, p. 53. 

5'Claus, p. 55. 

5*That is, it is largely confined in Aeschylus to one of its several possible meanings 
in Homer — the one illustrated by, e.g., Od. 1.3. See K. von Fritz, *NOOX and NOEIN 
in the Homeric Poems," CP 38 (1943) 79-93. 
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virtually disappears from later writers; and Aeschylus uses it inter- 
changeably with kardza (Claus claims an independent range of mean- 
ings for it in Homer). Finally, in Aeschylus thumos is prominent and has 
undergone developments from Homeric usage as a more definite “psy- 
chological agent." Later on, according to Claus, it occurs much less fre- 
quently, and when it does it shows an increase over Homer in the pro- 
portion of instances when it signifies "emotion per se" (in Aeschylus it 
sometimes — e.g., Cho. 392, example [10] above —seems ambiguous be- 
tween agent and emotion, but it never refers unambiguously to emotion 
alone). 

Overall, despite some continuities with other authors, Aeschylus 
gives the impression of uniqueness in his conception of the inner life, in 
three respects: in his marked preference for the terms thumos, kardia, 
and phren, in his evidently consistent grounding of mental and emo- 
tional states in anatomical conditions, and above all in the notion of the 
interrelationship and interaction among faculties that his usage implies. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to believe that he invented this concep- 
tion. There is no evidence that would enable us to identify his sources 
(popular thought? Scientific speculation?), but we can suggest why such 
a clearly articulated system would have appealed to him. It gave him a 
way of exploring in his dramas, as he so magnificently did, the relation 
between a person's passions and his or her reason, of showing how mor- 
tals must try to find their way through agonizing situations, and to gain 
safety in a world not always kindly to humanity, with the resources of 
their fallible nature. Through it, in short, he could suggest why human 
beings act as they do. Euripides, of course, had similar concerns; but he 
fulfilled them in his own ways and used the relevant vocabulary differ- 
ently. Aeschylus's depiction of the inner life has an equal claim on our 
attention. But his fascination with states of emotion was as much a mat- 
ter of his dramaturgy as of his intellectual interests (and who would wish 
to distinguish between them in this poet?). By describing internal pro- 
cesses, he could give his audience a sense not just of feelings in the ab- 
stract but of their physical reality within the characters they saw before 
them. In this respect, as in so many others, his drama gained tremen- 
dous force from the drive to represent intangible things concretely. 
Whatever kinds of tradition he drew upon, it must have been particu- 
larly congenial to Aeschylus's mind and art to stress the physiological 
basis of emotion. 
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Within the bounds of the Roman empire, principally its central 
and eastern parts, I mean to discuss the ordinary inducements to obedi- 
ence controlled by people who enjoyed 'clout.' It is not easy to explain 
that American slang term by any single synonym. "Influence" by itself is 
too tame. I need to add the specification of physical force that may be 
perceived by a person's community to lie behind his claims— or perhaps 
to lie behind them. Who could be sure? Force was not something one 
advertised very widely. Its use, however, especially in out-of-the-way 
tówns and rural areas, was known and had to be reckoned with. What 
sufficed was to be thought capable of resorting to it if gentler suasions 
failed. The two forms of inducement, negative and positive, worked as a 
pair. : 

My understanding of their use grows out of individual instances. 
There is almost no generalizing about them by contemporaries. Consid- 
ering the negative ones to begin with, we have of course a lot of informa- 
tion from the uniquely well-reported province of Egypt, in which weak 
persons— weak by sex, age, or other handicap — went to the imperial 
authorities for help against their oppressors.! They describe their weak- 
ness and others' strength: they have been beaten up, robbed, or fright- 
eningly threatened by persons with a reputation for violence. They fear 
both for their physical safety and their property. Something similar can 
be seen in the often-quoted complaint of the farmers on tbe emperor's 
own lands in north Africa, at Souk-el-Khmis;? yet the types and quan- 
tity of sources for such accounts of plain terrorizing, at least as it can be 
seen through the eyes of the victims, are very unsatisfactory. We know 
that violence was offered by the strong to the weak. So much we could 
assume of any period of history, anywhere. Was it, however, a fact of 
life that a sensible person would consider in his daily doings, or was it 
rare, more on the order of being struck by lightning? 

The search for an answer that can reach beyond scattered anec- 
dotes to something historically significant must turn to slightly higher, 
or quite exalted, social strata. They will show not the victims but the 
perpetrators. Suppose the perpetrators were rich enough to own a good 


'T assemble reff. in Roman Social Relations (New Haven 1974) 8-12 and notes. 
*CIL 8.10570 and 14464: tortures, beatings, confinement in fetters by land ad- 
ministrators, even for Roman citizens. 
American Journal of Philology 107 (1986) 512-524 ©1986 The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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handful of slaves: then those latter could be used like an army in assaults 
on your house, your family, or yourself.’ We have reports from all 
over— Italy, Greece, and so on— very much as we would expect, in 
which the only interesting feature, perhaps, is the great difficulty to be 
sensed in efforts to bring the criminals to book. The reason for that is 
the absence of a police force. Law there was, but the state agents to 
enforce it were not easily called on. They amounted, really, to the honor 
guard of the provincial governors and posts of regular soldiers some- 
times found in rural areas.* The owner of a runaway slave could request 
their help in his search. That gave-him a kind of vicarious muscle. But a 
special decree was needed before he could extend his search onto lands 
owned by a senator. 

From a much earlier time we hear of Roman grandees away from 
Rome insisting on special privileges, using their servants to beat one if 
one did not comply.? One of these reports concerns special access to a 
town's public baths. Eventually that was secured by law. Anecdote be- 
comes history. Similarly with the deference due to a grandee on the 
public roads: lowly folk, if mounted, should get off their donkey or 
mule; pedestrians should get out of the way, otherwise they could be 
manhandled with impunity by the great man or his retinue.? That ex- 
plains the wrath of an ex-consul of 79 B.c., Servilius, appearing as a wit- 
ness at a trial and recognizing the accused: it was the very fellow who, 
while Servilius was once walking along some road, had passed him with- 


*Cic., II Verr. 1.66f., Sicily in the 70s B.c.; Pro Flacco 73, an incident at Perga- 
mon in the 60s B.c.(?); M. Dubois, "Lettre de l'empereur Auguste aux Cnidiens," Bull. 
corr. hellénique 7 (1883) 64, at Cnidus under Augustus; Tac., Ann. 15.69, slaves used in 
defense of the house in the 60s A.D.; similarly in Dig. 8.5.18, mid-2nd cent.(?); Philostr., 
Vit. soph. 588, a decade or two later in Greece; and so up to the 4th cent. in Egypt, P. 
Oxy. 1903. 

*On the grudging use of soldiers in police work, notice Plin., Ep. 10.78 — though 
soldiers do a lot of the dirty work against Christians, esp. in the Great Persecution. For 
use at the call of slave owners, see Dig. 11.4.1.2 (Ulpian) and 11.4.2 (Marcus Aurelius, 
use of stationari). 

5From Gaius Gracchus’ speeches, anecdotes in Aul. Gell. 10.3.5 and 10.3.3 — the 
latter regarding public baths at Teanum Sidicinum; compare the often-quoted Scapto- 
para inscription, CIL 3.12336 (A.D. 238) = IGR 1.674 = Syll. 888, later frozen in law: 
CT 7.11.1f. (A.D. 406 and 417). 

5Dio 45.16.2, Servilius Isauricus, cf. Livy 24.44.10 (218 B.c.), the consul's lictor 
announces to anyone approaching "that he must get down from his horse"; and Suet., 
Nero 5.1, Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul A.D. 32, who deliberately runs down a boy ina 
village street. 
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out dismounting; whereupon the jury "gave the man no further hear- 
ing, but unanimously condemned him." 

The consul of a.p. 35, "whenever he dined out in Rome, was con- 
veyed by elephant.” Fancy transport and a parade of retinue identified 
the great in their goings-about." They wore items of clothing that indi- 
cated their rank, and expressed it also through gait, bearing, expres- 
sion, and a general air of noli me tangere.? The Roman as opposed to 
the Greek or the Carthaginian or any other grandee bore about these 
various signs commonly and as a part of his way of life. That much we 
know from foreigners comments.? But the advertising of high status 
came to prevail in the provinces as well, so far as we can judge from 
third- and fourth-century customs. Moreover it had its functional side. 
Beyond feeding the conceit of those with a great appetite for others' fear 
and deference, it gave fair warning of the power to hurt and thereby 
deterred trivial or accidental challenge. The coral snake's bright bands 
conserve its poison. Roman law forbade a blind man to bring suit "be- 
cause he is unable to see and show reverence toward the magistrate's 
insignia" (Digest 3.1.5). 

Without automatic reverence of that sort, people would be forever 
testing or abusing each other. Society would revert to the jungle. No- 
body wanted that. We can hear a tone of disapproval, even of outrage, 
in many of our accounts already cited (notes 3, 5, 6, and 8), where 
someone with ‘clout’ has to use, or at any rate does use, naked physical 
force. Force stripped everyone else of all their rights. In its place it 
should rather be law that intervenes to bring disputes to a peaceful end. 
However, there was nothing to prevent a quite unprincipled man from 
attempting and sometimes gaining the purchase of a moment’s inatten- 
tion from the law, while he went about his violent business;!° or he 
might request the help of the governor’s guardsmen to chase his run- 


"Dio 49.7.6, a man “so extremely proud . . ." On retinues see L. Friedlaender, 
Roman Life and Manners’, trans. L. A. Magnus, I (London 1908) 207 and 209; Mac- 
Mullen (note 1 above) 107 and nn. 56f. 

*Notice the incident Pliny describes (Ep. 3.14.7): an equestrian will knock you 
down for the insult of being touched by your slave. Compare Lucian, Nigrinus 21: the 
rich Roman is seen "addressing others on the street by a spokesman, thinking they will be 
pleased just by the glance bestowed on them, and the more reverend men expect you to 
kneel to them" — just as Amm. 28.4.10 indicates later, where the rich "offer their flatter- 
ers their knees to kiss or their hands." So Tac., Hist. 4.14, speaks of Roman governors' 
“arrogant retinue,” cf. Ann. 3.40, "the arrogance of governors.” 

*MacMullen (note 1 above) 195f. 

"Jos., B. J. 2.287f.; Lucian, Alex. 57. 
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away slaves— assuming those really were slaves and not simply alleged to 
be so.!! Borrowing official strength in this way, Dio Chrysostom was 
thought to have conspired with the governor of his province to secure 
the torture and exile of some of his enemies, others of whom were driven 
to suicide; and his defense against the charges is not very convincing. At 
least, there do seem to have been wicked goings-on, however plotted by 
whatever persons— the proconsul included.!? Since a governor of Af- 
rica, Marius Priscus, the consul of 84, was actually convicted of some- 
thing similar in a trial before the senate and the emperor, we may trust 
that he really had done what his prosecutors Pliny and Tacitus alleged. 
The allegations make the actions, or at least people's suspicions, of Dio 
sound not incredible. Marius had decreed and carried out eight execu- 
tions for a payment of 300,000 sesterces, one of the victims being an 
equestrian. For another 700,000 he had had a second equestrian 
flogged, then condemned to the mines, and at last strangled. For all this 
he suffered banishment, poor man, but a banishment comfortable and 
even luxurious: "the exile begins his drinking around noon and so enjoys 
the very wrath of the gods." ! 

Such tempered justice reflected the convict's status, needless to 
say. The higher your rank, the less severity to which you might be sub- 
jected. Two broad terms in law, humiliores and honestiores, eventually 
divided society formally for appropriate treatment by the judge. Each 
was in turn subdivided. For the finer distinctions, the judge must size up 
the persons who came before him: among several accusers of a single 
man, he should allow the best to proceed with the case, the one possess- 
ing the advantage of dignztas (Dig. 48.2.16). Among many witnesses, he 
should give most credence to the superior dzgnztas (Dig. 22.5.3.1). But 
he should be careful not to exclude from his court persons who might be 
represented by an advocate without dignitas (Dig. 1.16.9.4). Evidently 
the Latin term in these contexts, bearing the usual meaning of worth or 
rank, pointed to a world outside the law, the values of which could be 
excluded only with special effort or not at all—for we have just seen the 
courts used by the lawless to strike and wound their enemies. 

But consider other contexts also. To begin with, Cicero (Sulla 46) 
warns a critic of his administration not to wax too critical in his re- 
marks — otherwise “I may have to take some thought for my dzgnztas. 


!Note 4 above and Dig. 22.3.20; and notice how Lucian can borrow soldiers for 
his own protection from the governor of Cappadocia, "a friend of mine" (Alex. 55). 

"Or. 43.11 and 45.15. 

ÜPlin., Ep. 2.11.8, 8, and 19; Juv. 1.49f. 
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For no one ever brought the slightest suspicion on me whom I did not 
overturn and overwhelm.” The sort of dignitas he has in mind sounds 
like rather an active quality, does it not? It is, or can be, demonstrated 
in annihilating one's enemies. Or again, he is ready to take on the insur- 
rectionaries in the city (Cat. 4.20): “If,” he declares, "if that gang, 
roused by someone's rage and wickedness, should some day be able to 
prevail over your own and the state's dignitas so as to bring about my 
end, I will still not regret my opposition to them," etc. The ultimate 
power of defense to be ranged even against revolution is that personal 
and institutional force, dignztas. And one more illustration, from Cae- 
sar (B. G. 8.24): while he despairs of catching his enemy Ambiorix, nev- 
ertheless "he considered it vital to his dignztas to strip Ambiorix’ terri- 
tory of citizens, buildings, and cattle so completely that" the Gauls 
themselves would reject him. What Caesar wants to assert through total 
war is a certain perception of himself, the same perception that Cicero 
values. He must be seen as capable of ruthless and effective action. So 
important to him is such an image that be will lead his country into civil 
war in its defense.!* And it must of necessity be at least a part of that 
other meaning in the key word, worth or rank. 

While Cicero is shocked by the lengths to which Caesar presses the 
matter, it remains well within the bounds of ordinary Roman values. 
Indeed Cicero himself says, later and in another context, that "no war 
can be rightly undertaken save for vengeance or defense."* There is the 
closest of connections between dzgnitas and the power to strike back, 
just as Cicero had reminded his opponent during his defense of young 
Sulla; likewise, of young Caelius. In the latter trial (Cael. 21) he praises 
people who "defend their friends and do what men of courage generally 
do, that is, they feel resentment if they are injured, and let themselves 
go, if their wrath is roused, and fight when they are challenged." What 
else were the Gracchi taught by their impeccable parent? "You say," 
Cornelia tells Gaius, “it is a lovely thing to be avenged upon your ene- 


“Notice B. G. 4.17, 6.8, and 8.6, for similar use of dignitas; for Caesar's own 
dignitas as the key to 49 B.C., a subject often discussed, see the recent E. Wistrand, Cae- 
sar and Contemporary Roman Society (Goteborg 1979), 30f., with a good selection of 
passages from Caesar, Hirtius, and Cicero, e.g., Pro Ligario 6.18, "What other object 
did your armed forces have except to drive off contumelia, insult, from you? And, invin- 
cible, what did they accomplish except to defend their rights and your dignitas?” 

Rep. 3.35, on which W. V. Harris says, in his War and Imperialism in Republi- 
can Rome (Oxford 1979) 165, n. 2, “revenge was morally quite acceptable to most Ro- 
mans.” 
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mies — and to no one does this seem more important or lovelier than to 
myself.” 16 

We can follow the subject further among the moralists of the em- 
pire, both Greek and Roman. It is, they say, the right thing to do, to 
repay people in kind, both with benefits and injury, and you may count 
yourself lucky if you are able to do both equally.!? Never a hint that you 
should turn the other cheek! At the end we have even a bishop com- 
mending a candidate for the episcopal throne as being just "such a per- 
son as could injure his enemies and help his friends." !5 Along the way to 
this late Roman view we encounter explicit characterizations of effec- 
tive, energetic persons who rigorously balance their accounts with oth- 
ers. True, the empire's political rivalries were not quite so rough-and- 
tumble as those of the later Republic. The times called more for words 
than deeds, rivalries were more civil, on the surface. Yet the ethic didn't 
change.'® For Pliny (Ep. 2.9.1), when he senses that "the respect ac- 
corded me, my standing, my dzgndtas, are all in the balance,” it is over a 
matter of career-advancement and weight with the emperor, and not 
even his own career at stake but a young protegé's. Nevertheless all that 
was terribly important to him. 

Occasionally the bland and decent Pliny shows that he under- 
stands the need for strong action. Still, he acts for another. His young 
friend Atilius has come to him with certain difficulties, including con- 
cern about insulting behavior that had been shown to him in public by a 


'6Nepos frag. 58 p. 202 Maicovati. It is irrelevant for my argument whether the 
speech represents common values of Gaius' day or Cicero's. Cornelia, however, does go 
on to urge Gaius against harming the state. In Gaius' father, notice the same struggle 
between revenge and care for the state, in Livy 38.53.6 (res publica weighed against 
"private feuds" — again, a view of the second century? of Livy's own?). 

UEpict., Diss. 2.14.18, “you have come to me like a man who stood in need of 
nothing. . .for when a man has done you either good or harm you know how to pay him 
back in kind"; Sen., Ep. 81.7, "surely it belongs to justice to pay back everyone in kind, 
with thanks for a beneficium and retaliation for injury, or at least ill-will;" and Plut., 
Moral. 563D-E, where someone is held up as a model, “no one more just in business 

. , NO one more pious toward god, no one more baneful to enemies or stauncher to 
friends" (and the same ethic is preached by Plato, Meno 71e). 

"Synes., Ep. 67 (PG 66.1413C). 

Tac., Ann. 13.21, Agrippina celebrates a personal victory with revenge and re- 
wards; Plin., Ep. 1.5.15 (Regulus described) and 5.13.2, a senator may be expected to 
litigate most relentlessly where his "influence, gratza, reputation, and dignitas" are all at 
stake; and Dio 77.9.3 (a.D. 205) on a grandee "able to hold all the world in contempt” 
because he can “bestow favors on his friends and vengeance on his enemies" (similarly, 
the emperor Severus, 77.16.1). 
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tribune (Ep. 6.8.3). Should he suffer this tamely? "I replied, 'Over my 
dead body.’” And, continues Pliny to his correspondent, turning to Ati- 
lius' other concerns, "Why mention this exchange? To let you know that 
Atilius cannot be wronged so long as I am around . . . Indeed I would 
count any loss or insult to him as my own, or not merely that, but some- 
thing more serious still. But why go on with denunciations and, almost, 
threats?” (6.8.9). The point is made, he resumes his usual blander tone. 
If you simply accepted insulting behavior, you lost face. That was 
serious. You became a Nothing — as even an emperor might. Dio Cas- 
sius describes a day at the races which he probably witnessed himself in 
A.D. 217. Both Macrinus and his son were present. The latter's birthday 
was the special occasion. The populace began massed shouts that they 
needed a leader and Jupiter it should be; whereupon the senators and 
equestrians from their reserved sections in the Circus took up loyal 
counter-shouts, praising emperor and prince together and inviting the 
crowds to join in. But the latter resumed the chant, "He (Jupiter) is the 
Romans' Augustus. If we have him, we have it all." Being vastly louder, 
they prevailed. "Henceforth they regarded both Macrinus and Diadu- 
menianus as absolutely non-existent and already trampled upon them 
as if they were dead; and this was one important reason why the soldiers 
despised him and paid no heed to what he did to win their favor." ?? 
We have met the word contumelia before (note 14), where it is 
opposed to dignitas. Caesar, in mention of whom it is referred to by 
Cicero, speaks of it himself (B. G. 7.10). He reasons that he must vigor- 
ously confront threats to an ally. Otherwise it might seem "that there 
was no help to be sought for his friends from him;" and, "where such 
contumelia was suffered, all his adherents would be lost to him." The 
line of reasoning tells us a great deal about power in his world. Dio Cas- 
sius, quoted just above, describes Rome three generations later. Noth- 
ing has changed. Power depends in part on the appearance of it, on 
perceptions, on symbols and gestures; and particularly persons who are 
ambitious and attempting to broaden the base of their adherents insist 
on the conventional signs of allegiance from others "as necessary to 
make their dignztas complete; and if they are not accorded them, they 
resent it as if they had been ill spoken of, and are angry at the contume- 
lia. Thus people are more careful toward such men than to the emper- 
ors themselves, you might say. To the latter it is a virtue to forgive an 
offence, while, in the former, that would be-taken as an indication of 


“Dio 79.20.1-3 (Loeb trans.). 
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weakness; and attacks and vengeance are thought to provide the valida- 
tion of their great power." ?! 

A few generations later still, Pliny agrees: "Regulus is formzdable: 
for he has money, faction, and wide backing, and is still more widely 
feared; and that affords more strength than being liked" (Ep. 1.5.15). 
Recognition of the rules of life in the Roman world, as we see, extends 
from Republic to empire. For that matter, it extends throughout soci- 
ety, down to the master and his slave or a man of modest standing 
among his neighbors.?? You must insist on respect— else you will be 
trampled on and abused. Others must see you insisting, and be warned. 
If you want a great deal of respect, your warnings must be dire, perhaps 
followed up by dire action. Which must be talked about, to yield best 
results. 

But negative inducements to obedience went in pair with the posi- 
tive. Through various quoted passages, that fact has already emerged 
quite plainly: in the pairing of being feared and liked, doing "good or 
harm," "revenge or rewards," and so forth. For ourselves who live nei- 
ther in Renaissance Italy nor Mafiosa Sicily, it seems more natural to 
understand Roman patterns of motivation through advantages or privi- 
leges sought rather than through deterrents. And indeed the former, 
beneficia, were in constant circulation, the currency by which the per- 
son who had much to give gained adherents and their services in turn. 

No one, of course, had more to give than the emperor. His benefi- 
cia are referred to in many, many contexts. They help to define the 
term itself, which means not simply nice things done for someone or 
gifts given but grants out of the giver's position of authority. The em- 


?!Dio 58.5.3f. I substitute dignitas and contumelia for àE(pa and üfpiEópevoi to 
bring out the thought (he is discussing Sejanus and his like). 

“Liban., Or. 47.22, if a slave seeks help from an outside party, "the master is 
scorned through the other person's rendering aid"; and Passio S. Perpetuae 5.2, a father 
disobeyed by a child is consigned "to scorn among men." 

“3A sampling of texts: CIL 12.594; 3.781; and 8.26528b, Antoninus Pius’ benefi- 
cia to Arles, Tyre, and Dougga, in the form of confirming certain monetary advantages 
to these cities; his gift of procuratorships as beneficia at Fronto's request, Ad Pium 9 p. 
170 Naber; CIL 6.2131, promotion to equestrian status; unspecified "great beneficia 
through the emperor's indulgence,” 6.1074; 2.4249, "enrolled in the colonia Caesar- 
augusta by beneficium of Hadrian"; special advancement by beneficia of the emperor, 
"earlier through the years than is usually allowed,” 12.3164; F. Miltner, Jahresheft der 
oesterreichischen Akad. der Wissenschaften 45 (1960), Beiblatt p. 42, a beneficium of 
the emperor permits reallocation of municipal income; AETERNVM BENEFICIVM 
LAOD [ICENIS] DATVM on a coin of 213 or 216 commemorating the emperor's gift of 
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peror's authority, however, was infinite; and in formal terms later, in 
panegyrical terms earlier, it was acknowledged as such. "Whatever he 
decides is as good as law." “The emperor is owner of everything." ?* 
Therefore (it is argued), his actions toward others could not but differ 
radically from those of even the greatest of his subjects: toward him, the 
recipient could never feel an obligation, no more than to “The Govern- 
ment" in the abstract — no more than to the weather. Moreover, the fa- 
vor he showed could not be purely arbitrary. Its special nature can be 
read in his treatment of promotions within his service. Did they proceed 
according to rules, principally those of seniority? Or were they rather 
earned by merit and suitability? In either case he was not free to enjoy 
his own sweet will. So it is argued.” 

But discrepant bits of evidence need to be considered from dis- 
crepant points of view, near to the throne or remote, and of different 
periods. By Fronto's time, in his letter to Marcus Aurelius (5.37), you 
could recommend someone for promotion "in due form, in due turn, 
and proper time," with a sense of decades of precedents. The patterns of 
movement into the heights of governmental power, though perhaps 
they lacked strict rules, had become familiar. The emperor as well as 
petitioners knew them, and one could see, if not their lines, at least their 
shadow in records of many an individual career. Dio Cassius (79.22.2, 
A.D. 217) indicates their operation in describing a person "due to be 
made aedile." That is, the position was owed him, but he was irregu- 
larly balked. It would have been insulting, however, to tell the emperor 
(what certainly was not true) that he absolutely had to do or decree any- 
thing at all. Instead, if only out of tact, recipients tended to emphasize 
the arbitrary element and offer their assurances of gratitude. 


grain, in R. Ziegler, Chiron 8 (1978) 508; a procuratorship or partial citizenship “by 
beneficium of the emperor," Dig. 4.4.11.2 (Ulpian); FIRA? 2.266 (Ulpian); FIRA? 1.445 
(A.D. 205); Plin., Ep. 10.11, citizenship by “your beneficium" (Trajan’s); 10.94f., special 
exemption granted by the same emperor; Sen., Benef. 3.9.2, citizenship or equestrian 
status as an imperial beneficium. 

? pig. 1.4.1, cf. 1.3.31; Sen., Benef. 7.5.3, Caesar omnia habet, cf. Ovid, Fasti 
2.138, "whatever exists beneath Jupiter on high, Caesar possesses," and Trista 4.15, “for 
the emperor zs the state." 

3For access to discussion of these matters, see R. P. Saller, Jnl. Rom. Studies 70 
(1980) 44, citing H.-G. Pflaum, F. Millar, and P. A. Brunt; idem, Personal Patronage 
under the Early Empire (Oxford 1982) 24f., e.g., 33 (adding E. J. Champlin and P. 
Veyne to the debate); most recently, W. Eck, in Korruption im Altertum, ed. W. Schul- 
ler (Munich 1982) 142-47. Among these points of view, Eck's and Millar's, though briefly 
expounded, seem to me closest to the truth, Saller's and Veyne's least persuasive. 
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Moreover, the emperor always needed more support, however 
powerful he might seem to be. He must buy it, then. It was proof of a 
specially lofty benevolence in Nerva, as Pliny recalls (Paneg. 39.3), to 
have expressed this quality through group-legislation rather than 
through favorable responses to individual requests; for thus "he de- 
prived himself of so many opportunities for beneficia, such numerous 
occasions for laying persons under obligation and getting them into his 
account books." The latter, in physical form, made up a "Book of 
Grants," a liber beneficiorum, and a small secretariate under a 
Keeper.” Their administration was not, perhaps, very different from 
that under any great dynast of the Republic, though obviously on a 
grander scale. Caesar had had a special servant to keep his beneficia- 
books, so Cicero mentions (Ad fam. 13.36): the servant, it was discov- 
ered, was inventing and selling grants of citizenship. In the empire, gov- 
ernors of a province or legates of a legion kept their books too, like 
mini-emperors, and counted the promotions at their disposal (appar- 
ently there might be a fixed number at the outset of their own terms of 
appointment). Rights to appointments were treated like bearer- 
bonds: so many issued to you when you took over your post, the names of 
the beneficiaries to be filled in ad lib. You first satisfied the most insis- 
tent claims of your own dependents and then gratified your peers by 
admitting some of theirs, without necessarily knowing the merits or even 
the names of the recipients; and a recipient might make over the benefi- 
cium to someone else without asking your permission, thereby creating 
a welcome obligation to himself. For that, he would thank you.?? It was 
all very well for a philosopher to protest that “no one enters his beneficia 
in an account book nor, like some greedy bill-collector, calls them in on 
the day and hour due." ?? High-minded nonsense! Even the same philos- 


Hyginus, De limit. const. p. 203 ed. Blume-Lachmann-Rudorff, cf. p. 295; CIL 
6.33770 and reff. there. 

"7A beneficiorum numerus, Tac., Hist. 4.48.5, cause of wrangling between two 
authorities in the same province. For the normal context of beneficia, in career-advance- 
ment, see e.g., CIL 6.2131 = ILS 4929, a Vestal confers beneficia and her suffragium on 
a dependent. 

"Details quite naked in Plin., Ep. 2.13.2 ("You command a very large force, giv- 
ing you an ample store of beneficia," etc.); 7.22.1, Pliny requests a military tribunate; 
another he has in his gift and (3.8.4) the recipient treats it as transferable to a kinsman 
(Pliny had gotten it in the first place from his friend, who knows nothing of what is hap- 
pening); further, 2.9.3 and 4.4.1-3. 

Sen., Benef. 1.2.3, adding “it is a disgusting sort of usury to count a beneficium 
as money out at interest" (suggesting that people usually did): cf. 1.1.9, “we give not lend 
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opher also says, "When I have received a beneficium and not returned 
it, I must keep it safe; for so long as it is in my hand it should be secure. 
Then it must be returned to the man who asks it back.” In actual 
practice, anyone in a position to help others to get what they wanted 
could do so by a beneficium in the expectation of being able to ask for 
some service, some officium, in return. He banked his claim, his gratia, 
wherever he could. That gratia among persons indebted to him consti- 
tuted their potential obedience, and their obedience was his power. 
For the system to work required that claims be recognized without 
the need of physical force. Society conspired to that end in the usual 
manner, by elevating such recognition to the level of morals. "You 
have," declares Publilius Syrus (Sent. 149 Duff), “said everything possi- 
ble against a man when you call him an ingrate." Contrariwise, you 
have praised him most highly when you speak of his loyalty, his fzdes: in 
illustration, Cicero, again and again in his letters of referral speaking of 
the recommended person's capacity of gratitude. Or of the person's love 
toward himself — meaning, demonstrated gratitude. Again in Fronto's 
letters, or in Pliny's, these same points are stressed.?! In Latin inscrip- 
tions we have a great many advertisements of the debt owed by whatever 
person commissioned the text, to his benefactors. He acknowledges the 
condescension, honor, bountiful affection, benevolence, and esteem 
they have shown him.?? More simply, he calls them his incomparable, 
his ever-present, patrons. He sings their praises for their active concern 


beneficia" and (Ep. 81.9) "we do not talk about 'paying' a beneficium; no word suits us 
that belongs to indebtedness." 

Benef. 7.19.3. The unreality in Seneca's other statements is seen by Wistrand 
(note 14 above) 11f., who adduces contrary Latin usages and citations from Cicero and 
Publilius Syrus, Sent. 61 Duff, "You sell your freedom when you accept a beneficium" 
(date in the 40s/30s B.c.). Notice also Marcus Aurelius, Medit. 5.6.1, that some people in 
bestowing a XÓptq create a debtor, as they see it. 

Cic., Ad fam. 9.24.1, “my well-being is awfully important to him," so I will 
readily help him; 3.1.3, 5.11.1, 13.4.1, 18.21.2, and Book XIII passim, stressing a per- 
son's capacity for gratitude; 13.15.1, 13.21.1, 13.25.1, and 13.38.1, the recommended 
person is very fond of Cicero; Fronto, Ep. ad Ant. Pium 8 (Loeb ed. 1) 236, the choice of 
friends to help in governing a province is dictated first by fides, then by diligentia and 
integritas; and the remark in Sen., Benef. 7.19.2, "to return a beneficium is a matter of 
fides." Like Cicero, Pliny emphasizes to his friends that a recommended person loves 
him, Ep. 2.9.5, 8.2.4, 6.6.5, 6.23.3, 10.26.1, and esp. 2.13.9, “he recognizes those bene- 
ficia of mine so gratefully that, in accepting the earlier ones, he earns subsequent ones.” 
Compare 7,22.2, “the loyalest of friends” is recommended. 

*E.g., Année épigraphique 1917-1918; 73; ILS 8977; CIL 6.1531 and 1624, 
3829, 31776; 8.2393 and 12442; 10.4861; and 11.2106. 
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on his behalf ("What an edifice of good fame did he not erect about me, 
among his friends and before the public, even in the view of the em- 
peror!" exclaims Pliny about one of his patrons, Ep. 4.17.7). His show of 
thanks not only makes known their ability to gain the good things in life 
for their loyal dependents but demonstrates that loyalty itself, on which 
depend further grants. And the ethical norms that tie the two parties 
together and secure the working relation between gratia and fides, lev- 
erage and gratitude, and between beneficia and officia —those norms 
may be sensed very clearly in, for example, some of the more sententious 
passages of Pliny's letters.?* 

Evidence for the relationship that I describe is most often found 
among the upper classes in Italy, predictably; for they were Roman 
and, in its formalities, so was the relationship. Also, of course, they had 
power and could therefore bestow as well as receive beneficia. But the 
terminology could be applied, perhaps a little peculiarly, to benefactors 
lower down in the social scale.** It became familiar in provinces settled 
and shaped by the Romans that is, the west (seen in inscriptions, e.g., 
note 23); and the Greek east learned of it too. To go no further back 
than Pompey, we have reference to a special grant regarding citizenship 
which he had accorded to the natives of Pontus province, whether made 
known to them first in Greek or Latin we cannot say. It appears as a 
beneficium when it is later referred to; in Greek it would be cAaris.*5 
The term beneficium appears translated as a loan word into Greek and 


“Ep. 7.31.7 (trans. B. Radice): "For, according to the code of friendship, the one 
who takes the initiative puts the other in his debt and owes no more until he is repaid." 
Also 1.19, “The length of our friendship warrants that you will be ever mindful of this 
gift; I will even withhold the admonition (though I should offer it, if I did not know you 
would observe it unasked), to treat that position, given by me, with all possible discre- 
tion; for a rank is the more carefully to be maintained, in which there is a friend's benefi- 
crum also to be protected.” 

"B. Cavagnola, Atti, Centro studi e documentazione sull'Italia romana 6 (1974- 
1975) 83: a public slave, now freed, thanked "for his many beneficia and easy access 
granted by the whole household." 

*5Dig. 50.1.1.2; for the Greek word chosen as a translation, see Miltner (note 23 
above) loc. cit. xapiteg = beneficia in the bilingual inscription; Marcus Aurelius (note 
30 above); Acts 25.3, an irregular request made of a governor by civic leaders, aitou- 
evot Xap kat attol; IGR 4.1402 (A.D. 198/209), tax exemption granted by the em- 
peror is a Xáptc; and Ael. Arist., Or. 32(12).15, saying that rulers once openly bestowed 
XGpt1£G instead of ordinary gifts very much as in imperial affairs nowadays. Notice D. 
Sperber, 4 Dictionary of Greek and Latin Legal Terms in Rabbinic Literature (Jerusa- 
lem 1984) 72, and Acts of Phileas (P. Bodmer 20) XI lines 175f., Bevedixiov tõ G5eApw 
cov xapiEopat. 
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Hebrew around the turn of the third and fourth centuries. The fact sug- 
gests that it designated something that had been at some point seen as 
characteristically Roman, an odd foreign custom. Its oddity can have 
lain only in the obligation that accompanied the grant; for obviously all 
peoples have the custom of doing casual, unreciprocated favors. What 
distinguished the practice as Pompey or Pliny taught it was the particu- 
lar insistence implied in the word fides. 

It is ethical norms that we want for the writing of history, not an- 
ecdotes. But anecdotes often contain a hint of the sense of right and 
wrong in surrounding society, from which we can draw general distinc- 
tions between our own world and the past. For one thing, the readiness 
to avenge insult and do some injury to the person responsible would 
earn approval among the likes of Cicero or Pliny. Submit to a slight? 
No, only “over my dead body!" Dignitas might sound the same threaten- 
ing note to be heard in the word "respect," on which some modern mob- 
ster-chief insists. But, in the second place, Cicero and Pliny would also 
give approval to the exact recording of one's non-monetary debts to oth- 
ers. That was taken for granted in a respectable person. It could be 
counted on. Occasionally it is made explicit as the reason for perform- 
ing some action, although, among the usual mixture of motives, we 
would not expect to be told very often that a beneficium was intended 
solely or chiefly as a sort of investment in someone else's future compli- 
ance or service.?? Between these two forms of inducement, however, it is 
plain that the persons of local or empire-wide authority, equally, built 
up their power and controlled the world around them. 
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*6Plin., Ep. 6.18.1, "I would like to place under obligation, obstringere, a most 
distinguished chartered colony, through acting as its lawyer, and yourself, through a 
favor most acceptable to you"; Publilius Syrus, Sent. 59 Duff, "You have no right to ask if 
you don't know how to bestow a beneficium"; and Plut., Moral. 814C, "the Romans 
themselves are extremely zealous for their friends in matters of political partisanship, and 
it is a noble thing to gain a harvest of friendship among the rulers," i.e., the Roman 
governors set over Plutarch's countrymen, "on behalf of the general happiness." 


SPEECH AND ALLUSION IN TACITUS, 
ANNALS 8.49-51 AND 14.48-49 


I. A Tacitean "Doublet" 


Tacitus relates, as the final item of the year a.p. 21, the trial and 
execution of the Roman knight Clutorius Priscus (Ann. 3.49-51). Ac- 
cording to Tacitus, the prosecutor charged that Priscus, to whom Tibe- 
rius had earlier awarded an honorarium for a well-known poem lament- 
ing the death of Germanicus, had composed another poem during a 
recent illness of Tiberius son Drusus in the expectation of yet greater 
rewards should the young prince die. In his vanity, the poet had recited 
this second composition in the house of Publius Petronius before Petro- 
nius' mother-in-law Vitellia and many women of rank. At the trial itself 
the evidence of these women (with the single exception of Vitellia) 
weighed heavily against Priscus, and the consul designate Haterius 
Agrippa proposed the imposition of the death penalty. Despite the op- 
position of a leading senator, Marcus Lepidus, whose arguments in fa- 
vor of a milder penalty, confiscation and znterdzct?o, Tacitus repro- 
duces in oratio recta, the senate voted overwhelmingly for the proposal 
of the consul designate. Clutorius Priscus was led off to prison and im- 
mediately executed.! 

In 1953 R. S. Rogers called attention to the extraordinary similar- 
ity between Tacitus’ account of the case of Clutorius Priscus and the 
historian's narrative of another incident in Book XIV.? There, under 


The following special abbreviations are used throughout the notes: Furneaux = 
H. Furneaux, ed., The Annals of Tacitus, 1: Books 1-6; II: Books 11-16. 2nd ed., re- 
vised by H. F. Pelham and C. D. Fisher (Oxford 1896, 1907). Koestermann — E. Koes- 
termann, Cornelius Tacitus, Annalen, Bd. I, Buch 1-3; Bd. IV, Buch 14-16 (Heidel- 
berg 1963, 1968). Syme = R. Syme, Tacitus, I-II (Oxford 1958). 

'The precise charge under which Clutorius Priscus was prosecuted remains a mat- 
ter of dispute. That the charge could not have been mazestas is proved by Lepidus’ state- 
ment at 3.50.4: "quod perinde censeo ac si lege maiestatis teneretur." Most recently, B. 
Levick has argued that no regular charge at all had been brought against Priscus: “Pris- 
cus may have been accused . . . of having done precisely what he had done, namely of 
having composed and recited an elegy on the death of Drusus, an act of which the senate 
decided to take cognizance. It would be an early example of the senate taking cognizance 
ad hoc of an act which was not catered for in any statute" ("Poena Legis Maiestatis," 
Historia 28 [1979] 368-69). For other views, see Levick's article, p. 368, nn. 59, 60. 

“The Tacitean Account of a Neronian Trial," in G. Mylonas and D. Raymond, 

American Journal of Philology 107 (1986) 525 541 ©1986 The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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the year A.D. 62, Tacitus records that the praetor Antistius Sosianus was 
brought to trial under the lex maiestatis on the charge of having com- 
posed libellous poems against Nero and of having recited them at a din- 
ner party in the house of Ostorius Scapula (Ann. 14.48f.). Not only do 
the charges in the two cases involve the writing of poetry and its recita- 
tion before witnesses, but in the case of Antistius, as in the case of Cluto- 
rius Priscus, although the host of the accused failed to testify against 
him, the testimony of the remaining witnesses was credited. Tacitus, in 
fact, draws an explicit verbal parallel in the words "sola Vitellia nihil se 
audivisse adsev(er)avit" (3.49.2) and “Ostorius nihil audivisse pro 
testimonio dixisset" (14.48.2).° In both cases, the consul designate's pro- 
posal for the imposition of the death penalty met with a counter-pro- 
posal for a lesser punishment. Lepidus' counterpart in the case of Anti- 
stius was Thrasea Paetus, who in a speech given in indirect discourse, 
and using arguments similar to those of Lepidus, proposed confiscation 
and deportation; but whereas Lepidus failed to convince his peers, 
Thrasea ultimately prevailed despite the obvious displeasure of Nero 
himself. 

Indeed, the similarity of the circumstances surrounding the cases 
of Clutorius Priscus and Antistius Sosianus led Rogers not only to sus- 
pect a doublet but also ". . . to reject entirely the case of Antistius, as 
Tacitus narrates it” (p. 715). Moreover, Rogers went on to argue that in 
these two Tacitean narratives there is a strong reminiscence of the de- 
bate on the sentence of the Catilinarian conspirators in Sallust's Bellum 
Catilinae. In Rogers' view, a rhetorical pattern drawn from the debate 
on the sentence of the Catilinarian conspirators was made the basis of 
Tacitus’ account of the trials of Clutorius Priscus and Antistius So- 
sianus. This "genealogy in rhetoric," asserted Rogers, raises serious 
questions about the historicity of the events Tacitus narrates: "If this 
was the way the history of the early Empire was written, there is surely 
justification for the most extreme skepticism regarding episodes in de- 
tail of that history" (p. 718). 

With Rogers' "genealogy in rhetoric," in its broad outline, I have 
no disagreement. But that such a pattern should cause us to question 


Studies Presented to David Robinson, H (St. Louis 1953) 711-18. Rogers, of course, was 
not the first to notice this similarity or the Sallustian reminiscences in the two episodes, 
but, as far as I am aware, he was the first to elaborate on this phenomenon. 

*The text of the Annals used throughout is that of H. Heubner (ed.), P. Corneli 
Taciti Annales (Stuttgart 1983). 
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Tacitus' reliability seems to me a quite wrong-headed conclusion and 
one which entirely ignores Tacitus' exploitation of an important literary 
device, allusion. A useful definition of this phenomenon is that given in 
a recent study of the poetics of literary allusion: "The literary allusion is 
a device for the simultaneous activation of two texts." These two texts 
are referred to as the alluding text and the evoked text; the two texts are 
activated by the manipulation of a directional signal, called (in the lan- 
guage of the semioticians) "the marker," present in the alluding text 
and identifiable as an element or pattern belonging to the evoked text.® 
The similarities in Tacitus’ accounts of the trials of Clutorius Priscus 
and Antistius Sosianus are thus markers which simultaneously activate 
these two texts. 

Rather than call into question the reliability of Tacitus' narratives 
of the trials of Clutorius Priscus and Antistius Sosianus, then, we ought 
to ask why Tacitus has chosen to cast the two episodes in similar fashion 
and what purpose is served by narrating these episodes in such a way as 
to recall the famous senatorial debate on the sentence of the Catilinar- 
ian conspirators in 63 s.c. We will see that differences in content and 
presentation are as important as the similarities which Rogers has iden- 
tified and that it is only by reading our texts, both alluding and evoked, 
in light of each other and as oblique comments on each other that we 
can fully appreciate the richness of Tacitus’ method. 

In addressing these questions below, I will want to make a finer 
distinction than Rogers does about the way in which these three texts 
(Sallust, Catiline 50.3-53.1; Annals 3.49-51 and 14.48-49) relate to 
one another. For whereas Tacitus' account of the case of Antistius So- 
sianus is the narrative counterpart of the earlier trial of Clutorius Pris- 
cus (so that we are invited to read Annals 14.48-49 with the earlier ac- 
count, 3.49-51, in mind), the debate over the sentence of the 
Catilinarian conspirators in 63 s.c. is evoked primarily by the speech of 
Lepidus (3.50) rather than by Tacitus' narrative of the cases of Cluto- 
rius and Antistius as a whole. Two different allusions are involved: in 
the first instance, Annals 3.50 (the speech of Lepidus) is the alluding 


"Ziva Ben-Porat, "The Poetics of Literary Allusion,” Poetics and Theory of Liter- 
ature ì (1976) 107. 

?Ibid., 107-10. 

*In this I depart from Rogers, "Tacitean Account” (note 2 above) 716-17, whose 
scheme of parallels among the three episodes is quite forced. See R. Bauman, Impéetas in 
Princtpem: A study of treason against the Roman emperor with special reference to the 
first century a.p. (Munich 1974) 144, n. 59. 
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text and Catiline 51 (the speech of Julius Caesar) the evoked text; in the 
second, Annals 14.48-49 (the trial of Antistius) is the alluding text and 
Annals 3.49-51 (the trial of Clutorius Priscus) the evoked text. As I will 
argue below, the speech of Lepidus, which stands at the center of Taci- 
tus' account of the trial of Clutorius Priscus, is a direct counterpart to 
the speech of Julius Caesar in Sallust's Catiline, and the unmistakable 
Sallustian flavor of the speech forces us to read the entire episode with 
the events of 63 s.c. in mind. On the other hand, in his account of the trial 
of Antistius Sosianus, Tacitus seems to be less interested in evoking Sallus- 
tian reminiscences than in compelling a direct comparison with the earlier 
trial of Clutorius Priscus. 

The narratives in Annals 3.49-51 and 14.48-49, moreover, have a 
significance beyond Tacitus' use of literary allusion. The speeches of Mar- 
cus Lepidus and Thrasea Paetus, counterparts to one another in the histo- 
rian's accounts of the trials of Clutorius Priscus and Antistius Sosianus, of- 
fer an opportunity to examine, if only in a preliminary way, Tacitus' use of 
speech within a narrative context. Of particular interest will be the fact 
that one is given in direct and the other in indirect speech. 


II. The Speech of Marcus Lepidus (Ann. 3.50) 


Tacitus, as I suggested above, casts the speech of Lepidus in such a 
way as to invite comparison with the senatorial debate before the execution 
of the Catilinarian conspirators in 63 s.c." Several correspondences of ar- 
gument between the speech of Caesar in Sallust's Catiline and that of 
Lepidus in Annals 3.50 achieve this end. Like Caesar (Cat. 51.4f.), Le- 
pidus adduces the precedents set by mazores nostri to support his argu- 
ment: "maiorumque et vestra exempla" (3.50.2). Moreover, both 
speakers grant that torture would be less than the men in question de- 
serve (Caesar at Cat. 51.15: "omnis cruciatus minores quam facinora 
illorum esse"; Lepidus in 3.50.1: "neque carcer neque laqueus, ne ser- 


7A number of the similarities of argument and diction discussed here have been 
noted by Tacitean commentators and critics, but with little discussion of their signifi- 
cance. See, for example: Furneaux, I 450; Koestermann, I 513-14; Syme, I 354 n. 9. 

Whether, as Koestermann (“Die Majestatsprozesse unter Tiberius,” Historia 4 
[1955] 100) argues, the original of Lepidus’ speech was available to Tacitus from the acta 
senatus is not certain, My working assumption, for Tacitean speeches in general and for 
the speeches of Lepidus and Thrasea in particular, is that even if the original speech or a 
reliable summary of its contents were available to Tacitus, he would recast the speech in 
his own style. Thus, for example, I assume that the Sallustian reminiscences in Lepidus' 
speech are the work of Tacitus. 
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viles quidem cruciatus in eum suffecerint"). Most significantly, both 
speeches conclude with a counter-proposal to the death penalty: Lepi- 
dus proposes confiscation and interdictio (3.50.4); Caesar, confiscation 
and imprisonment (Cat. 51.43). 

In addition to a general similarity of argument, Tacitus' employ- 
ment of diction familiar from his predecessor lends a Sallustian flavor to 
the speech as a whole. I think here, for example, of the phrase nefaria 
voce (3.50.1); nefarzus, an adjective found nowhere else in Tacitus, oc- 
curs twice in Sallust's senatorial debate, both in the speech of Caesar 
(nefaria facinora, Cat. 51.6) and in that of Cato (nefario consilio, Cat. 
52.36). The alliterative doublet, flagitia et facinora (used elsewhere 
only once, at Ann. 6.6.1), is familiar to readers of the Catiline (cf., e.g., 
Cat. 14.1, 14.2). The phrase periculum rei publicae (only here in Taci- 
tus) is found at Cat. 23.4; similar expressions occur twice in Cato's 
speech: "qui hanc rem publicam saepe in maxumis periculis servavere" 
(Cat. 52.28); "res publica in summa pericula venerit" (52.36). Finally, 
as Syme has pointed out, the efforts of Clutorius Priscus himself are pre- 
sented in purely Sallustian language: "studia illi, ut plena vaecordiae, 
ita inania et fluxa sunt” (3.50.3). 

These similarities of argument and diction make an explicit com- 
parison between the circumstances of 63 s.c. and those of a.D. 21 unnec- 
essary. An implicit contrast between the two sets of events is present, 
however, in the Tacitean Lepidus' emphasis, throughout his speech, on 
the insignificance of Clutorius Priscus and his behavior. Clutorius' com- 
position, says Lepidus, is degrading ("mentem suam et aures hominum 
polluerit," 3.50.1), his efforts are silly, trifling and feeble ("plena 
vaecordiae, inania et fluxa," 50.3), but his offense is one of words, not 
criminal behavior ("dicta a maleficiis differunt," 50.2). Note that what 
Lepidus describes as nefaria is Clutorius’ vox, not, as in the Sallustian 
counterparts, facinus or consilium. Clutorius' survival, Lepidus asserts, 
will not endanger the state; the senate need fear nothing weighty or seri- 
ous from him (50.3). Moreover, in contrast, it is implied, to the Cati- 
linarian conspirators, whose plans were disclosed to Cicero by Fulvia 
and the Allobroges, Clutorius is—a bold and unusual phase— "suorum 
ipse flagitiorum proditor" (50.3), whose audience, after all, had been 
merely a group of foolish women (muderculae, 50.3). This implicit 


5] 354, n. 9. Later, in 4.20.2, as Syme notes, Tacitus will borrow a phrase from the 
Bellum Jugurthinum to describe Lepidus, the speaker: nn. 7, 8. On Marcus Lepidus, see 
also Syme, "Marcus Lepidus, Capax Imperii," Ten Studies in Tacitus (Oxford 1970) 30- 
49. 
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comparison with the events of 63 s.c. allows Tacitus to represent Lepi- 
dus as suggesting that the death penalty, justified perhaps when un- 
usual methods for the protection of the state are required, is wholly in- 
appropriate in the case of Priscus. 

Lepidus’ speech, as Koestermann has remarked, gains further 
point from the manner in which the pérson of the princeps himself is 
introduced.? A mitigation of the penalty, Lepidus asserts, is consistent 
not only with the actions of the mazores and the senate itself, but, above 
all, with the moderatio principis: the speaker has often heard Tiberius 
complain when the suicide of an accused person has anticipated his mz- 
sericordia (3.50.2). Lepidus takes the emperor’s claims to moderatio se- 
riously, and, as several scholars have noted, it is a moderatzo well at- 
tested in the pages of Tacitus.!? 

Despite his appeal to the moderatio principis as well as ancestral 
tradition, despite his emphasis on the foolishness and insignificance of 
Clutorius Priscus' actions, Lepidus failed to convince. Only one con- 
sular, Tacitus tells us, supported Lepidus’ counter-proposal; after the 
rest of the senate voted for the death penalty, Clutorius Priscus was led 
off to prison and immediately executed. When informed of the senate’s 
action, Tiberius was not pleased, but he expressed his displeasure in 
what is described by Tacitus as his customary ambiguous language so- 
litis sibi ambagibus: while he praised the senators’ devotion in avenging 
insults, however slight, to his person, he deprecated so hasty a punish- 
ment of words (3.51.1). As a result, the senate passed a resolution that 
its decrees should not be deposited in the aerarium until an interval of 
ten days had elapsed. According to Tacitus, however, this effort to al- 
low time for reconsideration of a verdict was of little avail: "sed non 
senatui libertas ad paenitendum erat, neque Tiberius interiectu tem- 
poris mitigabatur" (51.2). 

The significance of this last statement, the historian's final com- 
ment on the case of Clutorius Priscus, has not always been fully appreci- 
ated, even by such perceptive critics as Walker and Shotter. For to assert 
that Tacitus has designed this episode to lay a charge of injustice against 
Tiberius,!! or that the trial of Clutorius Priscus illustrates “the gravissz- 


*Die Majestátsprozesse" (note 7 above) 100. The contrast with the speech of 
Thrasea is striking: see below, p. 533F. 

VR. S. Rogers, Studies in the Reign of Tiberius (Baltimore 1943) 60-88; Syme, I 
416; Koestermann, 1513; D. C. A. Shotter, "The Trial of Clutorius Priscus," Greece and 
Rome 16 (1969) 15-16. 

"B. Walker, The Annals of Tacitus, 2nd ed. (Manchester 1960) 100. 
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mum exitium which Tiberius was mistakenly allowing to happen in the 
name of justice,” !? is to focus rather too exclusively on the role played by 
Tiberius in this case. Shotter may well be correct in arguing that Taci- 
tus views Tiberius' disapproval of the senate's action as not sufficiently 
unequivocal and that his treatment of Tiberius’ part in the case of Clu- 
torius Priscus demonstrates "how the emperor blinded himself to what 
was really necessary if the situation was to be improved." !? Implicit in 
the historian's final comment on the case of Clutorius Priscus, however, 
is also the judgment that the senate must bear its share of blame (non 
senatui. . . neque Tiberius) —a conclusion that will emerge even more 
clearly if we examine the narrative context in which the trial of Cluto- 
rius Priscus occurs. 

Senatorial business, as Syme has shown, provided Tacitus' solution 
to the problem of how he was going to fill out the interval in his narra- 
tive between the death of Germanicus in a.D. 19 at the end of Book II 
and the turning point in Tiberius’ reign in A.D. 23, narrated at the open- 
ing of Book IV.!* This interval comprises Book III (the years 20, 21, and 
22 A.p.), a book which is largely taken up with items relevant to the sen- 
ate and its relationship with the emperor. Tacitus has free rein, accord- 
ing to Syme, to reproduce senatorial debates, a number of abortive sen- 
atorial discussions, and a variety of speeches by prominent senators and 
by the princeps himself. To this list we may add the particular attention 
Tacitus pays to instances of disgraceful adulatio on the part of the sen- 
ate as a body or of individual senators.!? 

The trial of Clutorius Priscus, then, should be seen in the context 
of Tacitus’ focus on senatorial activities and on the role of the senate in 
the Tiberian principate, where the historian is at pains to emphasize the 
inability of the senate to act independently of the princeps and in a 
manner worthy of its traditional position in Roman society.!? This as- 
sessment is especially evident in the historian’s narrative of the year A.D. 
21, of which the case of Priscus is the final item. 

Among the senatorial material Tacitus includes under the year 
A.D. 2] are two disputes in the senate (3.31, 3.36) resolved by the inter- 


?Shotter, "Trial of Clutorius Priscus" (note 10 above) 18. 

PIbid., 16-17, arguing against Walker. 

^I 268-69, 

Cf. Tacitus own comment at 3.65.1: "Exsequi sententias haud institui nisi in- 
signes per honestum aut notabili dedecore . . . .” 

"See J. Ginsburg, Tradition and Theme in the Annals of Tacitus (New York 
1981) 91-95. 
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vention of the emperor's son Drusus, consul for the first four months of 
the year;!’ a senatorial debate (3.33-34) on whether governors’ wives 
should be allowed to accompany their husbands to the provinces (re- 
ported in considerable detail despite the fact that no senatorial action 
resulted); a disgraceful, flattering proposal made by an individual sena- 
tor and rejected by Tiberius (3.47.3-4). Most telling for our purposes 
are incidents reported in chapters 32 and 35. In the first, Tacitus re- 
counts that Tiberius informed the senate by letter of renewed turmoil in 
Africa as a result of the incursions of the rebel Tacfarinas. The emperor 
requested the senate to appoint a proconsul of Africa; the senators, 
however, referred the choice of a proconsul back to the emperor him- 
self. Three chapters later, Tacitus informs us that Tiberius wrote to the 
senate again, chastising it for referring all decisions to him and submit- 
ting two names from which it was to choose a proconsul of Africa (3.35). 
On this occasion the senate's choice was made easy by the withdrawal of 
one of the two candidates.!? 

It is in this context that we are to read Tacitus' account of the trial 
of Clutorius Priscus, a case that for the historian illustrated once again 
the uneasy and ambiguous relationship between senate and emperor. 
Having already been criticized for their failure to take decisive action 
and being presented with a case involving an alleged insult to the em- 
peror, the senators, in taking action on their own, must have been con- 
cerned both to anticipate the wishes of the emperor and to avoid ap- 
pearing to condone an offense to his person. The reasonable and 
moderate course advocated by Lepidus would have satisfied these ends. 
In rejecting it, in imposing upon Clutorius Priscus a punishment far out 
of proportion to his deeds, and in carrying out this sentence with undue 
haste, the senate revealed itself to be a mere shadow, almost a parody, 
of its predecessor in 63 p.c. Tacitus portrays the senatorial debate of A.D. 
21 as no less momentous than that in December of 63 s.c. The senators 
who passed judgment on the Catilinarian conspirators could justifiably 
claim that they had taken decisive action to avert danger to the state; 
their successors in a.D. 21, Tacitus suggests, by failing to deal decisively 


“For the length of Drusus' consulship, see R. Seager, Tiberius (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1972) 158, n. 3. 

8M. Lepidus (the speaker of 3.50), alleging reasons of family and health. Tacitus 
suggests the reluctance stemmed from the fact that his rival, O. Junius Blaesus, was the 
uncle of Sejanus. 
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with an equally serious threat, the abuse of the law, shared responsibil- 
ity with the emperor for setting a dangerous precedent for the future.!? 


III. The Speech of Thrasea Paetus (Ann. 14.48) 


We have already noted some of the many similarities in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the trials of Clutorius Priscus and Antistius So- 
sianus. These similarities encourage us to view the two episodes as coun- 
terparts to one another in Tacitus’ narrative.? Such a comparison is 
also suggested by "tum primum revocata ea lex" (14.48.2), words which 
recall the historian's first discussion of the treason law under Tiberius, 
introduced by “nam legem maiestatis reduxerat" (1.72.2).?! A similar 
implicit comparison between the reigns of Tiberius and Nero is evoked 
by the opening of Book XIII ("prima novo principatu mors"), a re- 
minder of the phrase used to introduce Tiberius’ reign in Ann. 1.6.1: 
"primum facinus novi principatus." Just as the differences in the cir- 
cumstances of the murders of Agrippa Postumus (1.6) and M. Junius 
Silanus (13.1), however, highlight an important difference between the 
reigns of the emperors Tiberius and Nero, so too the differences in the 
circumstances surrounding our two trials will be significant.?? 

One important difference is apparent at the outset. In the case of 
Antistius Sosianus a specific prosecutor is named: Cossutianus Capito, a 


For the importance of the case of Clutorius Priscus, see Koestermann, "Die Ma- 
jestátsprozesse" (note 7 above) 100-101; Shotter, "Trial of Clutorius Priscus" (note 10 
above) 17-18; B. Levick, Tiberius the Politician (London 1976) 186. 

R. Martin, Tacitus (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1981) 231, reaches a somewhat 
different conclusion — one perhaps not irreconcilable with the view put forward here — 
about the significance of the Sallustian tone in the speech of Lepidus (as well as that of 
Thrasea Paetus): “The Sallustian tone is a linguistic device designed to alert the reader. 
But it is more than that. The language is solemn and slightly old-fashioned: so too were 
the political attitudes of both men." 

201 have profited from the brief remarks on the two episodes in J. Morris, Composz- 
tional Techniques in Annales XIII-XVI (Diss. Yale 1969) 159-63. This, as far as I know, 
is the only comparison of the two trials from a literary perspective. 

"For the revival of the lex mazestatzs in A.D. 62, see Bauman, Impietas (note 6 
above) 143-46. His case for Thrasea Paetus' role in the revival, however, is not convinc- 
ing: see H. W. Bird, Latomus 35 (1976) 194-95. 

*See Martin, Tacitus (note 19 above) 162 on Annals 1.6 and 13.1. Further exam- 
ples of such correspondences, both internal and external, are cited by Woodman, "Self- 
imitation and the substance of history: Tacitus, Annals 1.61-5 and Histories 2.70, 5.14- 
15," in D. West and T. Woodman, eds., Creative Imitation and Latin Literature 
(Cambridge 1979) 154. 
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notorious delator, known to us already from Tacitus’ account of 
Claudius' reign (11.6-7). The historian's readers could be counted on to 
know, too, that Cossutianus was one of the accusers of Thrasea Paetus 
in A.D. 66. Here we are told that Cossutianus, who had been expelled 
from the senate in a.D. 56 as a result of a conviction for extortion 
(13.33.2),?5 owes his restoration to the senate to his father-in-law Tigel- 
linus, the praefectus vigilum, soon to be appointed, later in the same 
year, to the praetorian prefecture (14.51.2). 

These details immediately make more credible what Tacitus says 
was believed to be the motive for the prosecution of Antistius Sosianus: 
"credebaturque haud perinde exitium Antistio quam imperatori glo- 
riam quaesi(tam), ut condemnatum a senatu intercessione tribuni- 
cia morti eximeret" (14.48.2). The expression gloriam quaerere occurs 
twice elsewhere in Tacitus and never carries a positive connotation. In 
Book I the critical bystanders at Augustus' funeral assert that Augustus 
chose Tiberius as his successor not out of caritas or re? publicae cura, 
but because he recognized Tiberius' arrogance and cruelty and sought 
glory for himself by the worst of possible comparisons: "comparatione 
deterrima sibi gloriam quaesivisse" (1.10.7). Later, the expression will 
be applied once again to Nero when Tacitus describes the suspicion that 
attached to the emperor as a result of a second outbreak of the Great 
Fire in a.D. 65: "videbaturque Nero condendae urbis novae et cogno- 
mento suo appellandae gloriam quaerere" (15.40.2). 

From the outset of this episode, then, Tacitus emphasizes the per- 
sonal interest of the emperor in the prosecution of Antistius Sosianus.?* 
By contrast, the proceedings against Clutorius Priscus, we remember, 
took place when Tiberius was out of the city and without his knowledge. 
Further, upon learning that Clutorius Priscus had been executed as a 
result of the senate's decree and before he had been consulted, Tiberius 
was disturbed. 

Although Nero, too, reacted adversely to the senate's action in the 
case of Antistius Sosianus, the circumstances were quite different. 


"3 Tacitus does not tell us until 16.21.3 that Thrasea had participated in the prose- 
cution of Cossutianus Capito in A.D. 56. 

**Tacitus’ interpretation of the case of Antistius Sosianus, especially his view of 
Nero's role in it, has been questioned: see, e.g., B. Baldwin, "Executions, Trials, and 
Punishment in the Reign of Nero," Parola del Passato 117 (1967) 435-36, and K. R. 
Bradley, "Tum Primum Revocata Ea Lex," AJP 94 (1973) 172-81; most recently, M. T. 
Griffin, Nero: The End of a Dynasty (New Haven and London 1985) 48-49, has argued. 
that the clues favor Tacitus’ conclusion. 
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Whereas Lepidus had failed to convince his colleagues to mitigate the 
penalty proposed for Clutorius Priscus, T hrasea's appeal to senatorial 
clementia (to which we shall return below) prevailed. And when, as Ta- 
citus tells us in 14.49.1, the consuls did not dare put the senatorial de- 
cree into effect until they had informed Nero, the emperor "inter pu- 
dorem et iram cunctatus" (14.49.2); his letter to the senate left no doubt 
as to his true feelings: offensione manifesta (49.3).?? The reactions, 
then, of the two emperors could not be more diametrically opposed. 
What had displeased Tiberius was the hastiness and severity of the sen- 
ate's action in the case of Clutorius Priscus; Nero took offense, on the 
other band, at the senatorial decision not to i as the death penalty 
on Antistius Sosianus. 

The contrast between the two emperors is further developed in 
Tacitus' portrayal of their responses to the senate — Tiberius' in a narra- 
tive summary (3.51.1), Nero's in indirect discourse (14.49.2). Unlike Ti- 
berius, who couched even his mild criticism of the senators' overreaction 
("quamvis modicas principis iniurias") in praise of the senate's devotion 
(pietas) to him, Nero, by the very extravagance of his language at the 
beginning of his letter, betrays his strong feelings: "nulla iniuria provo- 
catum Antistium gravissimas in principem contumelias dixisse." There 
is nothing ambiguous about Nero's response. His statements in 14.49.2, 
like his initial hesitation between pudor and ira, lend credibility to the 
belief that the emperor had ulterior motives for the prosecution of Anti- 
stius Sosianus. In claiming that the senate had been asked to punish 
Antistius for insults in principem ("earum ultionem a patribus postula- 
tam"), that it ought to have imposed a penalty in keeping with the enor- 
mity of the crime ("pro magnitudine delicti poenam statui par fuisse"), 
but that he would have opposed undue severity on the part of the senate 
("se, qui severitatem decernentium impediturus fuerit"), Nero outlines 
the very strategy of those behind the prosecution of Antistius Sosianus.”° 
In order for the princeps to secure glorza from this episode, it was neces- 
sary for the senate to do precisely what it had done in the case of Cluto- 
rius Priscus, namely to decree the imposition of the death penalty. If 


2The phrase “inter pudorem et iram cunctatus" is striking. The usual expression 
seems to be inter spem metumque, as in fiit. 2.2 (cf. also Livy, 8.13.17, 36.10.9, 
42.59.8; Vergil, Aen. 1.218). At Ann. 2.66, Tacitus substitutes zram for spem: "Rhescu- 
poris inter metum et iram cunctatus . . ."; the substitution of scelus for spem at Hist. 
3.39 is even more pointed. Annals 14.49, however, is the only instance where neither 
member of the original phrase is retained. 

*6See Furneaux, II 293, and Koestermann, IV 119, on Zmpediturus. 
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Tiberius’ censure of the senate’s irresponsibility ("deprecaretur tam 
praecipites verborum poenas") was ineffectual, it was because the em- 
peror was too concerned not to offend that body.” Tacitus portrays Ne- 
ro's reaction as quite different: pique at the senate's failure to serve as 
his political tool. 

"Libertas Thraseae servitium aliorum rupit . . . ." (14.49.1). So 
Tacitus describes a remarkable display of senatorial independence. To 
understand the significance of this statement as well as the reason for 
Nero's reaction, we must turn to the speech of Thrasea Paetus. Again, 
comparison with its counterpart in Tacitus’ account of the trial of Clu- 
torius Priscus will prove instructive. 

The most obvious difference between the speeches of Lepidus and 
Thrasea is their form. Lepidus’ is in orato recta; that of Thrasea, in 
indirect discourse. Several considerations must have played a part in 
Tacitus’ decision to cast the speech of Thrasea in indirect rather than 
direct form. Some of them were undoubtedly general ones, such as his 
careful disposition of long, dramatic speeches in his work or the belief 
that too frequent use of speeches in oratio recta would diminish their 
impact.?? I suggest that two considerations apply to this speech in par- 
ticular. First, Sallustian practice, specifically Sallust's well-known fond- 
ness for oratio recta.?? In casting Lepidus’ speech so as to evoke the fa- 
mous speech of Caesar in the Catilinarian debate of 63 s.c., Tacitus 
employed not only Sallustian diction and argumentation but the direct 
form. By contrast, his use of oratio obliqua for Thrasea’s speech dis- 
tances the speech from its Sallustian model at the same time that simi- 
larities in his accounts of the two trials compel a closer comparison of 
the two episodes. Tacitus was not, as in the case of Lepidus' speech, 
primarily concerned to focus on the episode as a senatorial debate; his 
interests are in one individual senator, Thrasea, in his relationship with 


27See, for example, F. B. Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (London 1931) 111; 
Seager, Tiberius (note 17 above) 159. 

?'See N. P. Miller, "Dramatic Speech in Tacitus," A/P 85 (1964) 289-91; Martin, 
Tacitus (note 19 above) 233. It is perhaps pertinent that Book XIV has three long 
speeches in oratzo recta (C. Cassius at 14.43-44; Seneca and Nero at 14.53-56) and that 
Thrasea has the longest speech in Book XV, in oratio recta (15.20-21). 

2For Sallust's fondness for oratio recta: Miller, "Dramatic Speech in the Roman 
Historians," Greece and Rome n.s. 22 (1975) 47-48. In antiquity, the historian's use of 
direct speech was considered excessive: cf. Justin. 38.3.11 (quoting Pompeius Trogus). 
Statistics on the division of direct and indirect speech in Sallust and other Roman histo- 
rians can be found in K. Gries, "Livy's Use of Dramatic Speech,” AJP 70 (1949) 140, and 
in Miller, "Dramatic Speech in Tacitus" (note 28 above) 295. 
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the emperor. Secondly, oratio obliqua by its very nature is understood 
to be reported speech, a summary of someone else's words or thoughts. 
In contrast to direct speech, which maintains the fiction, at least, that 
the speaker's words are reproduced verbatim, when indirect speech is 
employed in historical narrative, the reader does not expect everything 
said in the "original" speech to be represented in the reporter's sum- 
mary. Indirect speech thus offers the reporter the opportunity to create 
the tone and the emphasis of a speech by the way in which he summa- 
rizes it. Such seems to be the case with Tacitus' report of the speech of 
Thrasea Paetus. 

Two striking differences between the speeches of Lepidus and 
Thrasea are readily discernible. First, in Thrasea’s speech, as Tacitus 
gives it in oratio obliqua (14.48.3-4), the question of danger and the 
extent to which Antistius presents a significant threat to the state is en- 
tirely missing. Even more revealing is the absence of any appeal to the 
moderatio principis. These themes, as we have seen, played an impor- 
tant role in Lepidus' overall strategy in that he was able, while acknowl- 
edging that Clutorius' behavior had been disgraceful and insulting to 
the emperor, to suggest that the gravity of the offense did not merit the 
death penalty and that a mitigation of that penalty would be in keeping 
with the emperor's own practice. Thrasea, instead, rests his case on the 
simple fact (expressed in rather colorful language) that the penalties 
prescribed by the laws are sufficient: "carnificem et laqueum pridem 
abolita, et esse poenas legibus constitutas, quibus sine iudicum saevitia 
et temporum infamia supplicia decernerentur" (48.4). The speech 
concludes with a proposal for the confiscation of Antistius' property and 
his deportation to an island, "where the longer he dragged out his guilty 
life, the more wretched be would be, but also a shining example of 
publica clementia." Yet are the Lepidan themes actually missing in 
Thrasea’s speech? In fact, they are present, or we suspect so, both in 
Tacitus’ introduction to the speech ("Paetus Thrasea, multo cum 
honore Caesaris et acerrime increpito Antistio. . . .”) and in the phrase 
used soon after, egregio sub principe (48.3). In condensing what had 
been fully developed themes in Lepidus' speech into these vague and 
almost meaningless phrases, Tacitus creates for Thrasea an entirely dif- 


*°This statement has been much discussed in the modern debate over the legal 
penalty or penalties prescribed by the mazestas law. See F. R. D. Goodyear, The Annals 
of Tacitus, Volume Il: Annals 1.55-81 and Annals 2 (Cambridge 1981) 143-45, and 
Levick, "Poena Legis Maiestatis" (note 1 above) esp. 369-70. 
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ferent tone from that of Lepidus.?! For not only does Thrasea fail to 
acknowledge adequately that an insult to the emperor had occurred 
(there is no nefaria vox here); in appealing to publica clementia, that is, 
senatorial clementia, ? Thrasea pre-empts the very virtue to which Nero 
had laid claim at the beginning of his reign (13.11.2) and claims it for 
the senate itself.?? It is no wonder that Nero "inter pudorem et iram 
cunctatus." 

Thrasea’s appeal to senatorial prerogative and pride seems to have 
galvanized the members of that body, for where Lepidus failed, Thra- 
sea succeeded, and in spite of the manifest displeasure of the emperor. 
It is the only such instance of senatorial independence in the Neronian 
books. Nevertheless, I doubt that Paratore is correct when he cites this 
episode as an example of what the senate could have accomplished if the 
leaders of the opposition had always spoken with energy.** For one 
thing, the effect of Thrasea’s action was not long-lasting. The next time 
Thrasea spoke in the senate, at the end of the same year (15.20-21), the 
consuls, even though there was a senatorial consensus, did not even dare 
to put the matter to a vote (15.22.1). For another, it is doubtful that the 
senate often had a real opportunity to debate important issues. At least 
this is the view attributed to Thrasea Paetus in his first appearance in 
the Annals (13.49), where Tacitus gives as his reason for mentioning an 
unimportant decree of the senate the fact that it was opposed by Thra- 
sea Paetus, who thus gave his critics a chance to attack him. The criti- 
cism of Thrasea consisted of asking him why he wasted his time on trivi- 
alities such as the proposal in question when he was always complaining 
that the senate did not have an opportunity to speak on decisive issues.? 


“Morris, Compositional Techniques (note 20 above) 161, goes even farther: 
“Thrasea . . . is obviously out to embarrass Nero: (multo cum honore Caesaris and egre- 
gio sub principe in XIV.48,3) ... ." 

“The expression publica clementia is attested nowhere else in Latin literature be- 
fore Tacitus: see TLL s.v. clementia (the only other citation is Ps. Quint. decl. 14.2). 
Publica clementia in this context must be senatorial clementia, just as publica severitas 
at Hist. 4.40.15 refers to actions taken by the senate. 

So, too, Martin, Tacitus (note 19 above) 176. 

Tacito, 2nd ed. (Rome 1962) 480. 

3 The thought attributed to Thrasea here is that the state lacked libertas senato- 
via, on which, see Ch. Wirszubski, Libertas as a Political Idea at Rome during the Late 
Republic and Early Principate (Cambridge 1950) esp. 136-39, 160-67. 
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That Tacitus himself shared Thrasea’s view is suggested by his choice of 
subject matter in the Neronian books. Syme puts it thus: 


With Nero instead of Tiberius, the author was no longer able to portray 
the Princeps and the yearly chronicle of the 'res publica' bound together 
and closely interdependent. 'The Roman Senate hardly ever witnessed a 
debate of any consequence — and Tacitus inserts only two senatorial ora- 
tions in direct discourse.’ 


The point is well-illustrated by an incident Tacitus records under the 
year A.D. 56, a discussion in the senate on a proposal to grant a patronus 
the right to revoke a gift of freedom in cases where it had been abused. 
'The proposal won widespread support, "sed consules, relationem inci- 
pere non ausi ignaro principe, perscripsere tamen consensum senatus" 
(13.26.1). What Tacitus gives us is not the senatorial debate itself but 
the arguments of the emperor's advisers, speeches presented in language 
reminiscent of senatorial debate under Tiberius: Disserebatur contra: 
2. . (18.27.1), haec sententia valuit . . . . (27.3). 

Even from the historian's account of the trial of Antistius Sosianus, 
the senate does not emerge with dignity. In explaining why the senators, 
despite Nero's displeasure, persisted in their original decision (14.49.3), 
Tacitus makes it clear that their reasons were not high-minded ones: 
some did so in order to avoid appearing to put the emperor in a bad 
light ("pars, ne principem obiecisse invidiae viderentur"); the majority, 
because they saw safety in numbers (plures numero tuti). Furthermore, 
such interference in the emperor's plans could be dangerous, as any 
reader familiar with Thrasea's fate later in the Annals knows. One year 
after the trial of Antistius Sosianus, Thrasea will be prohibited from 
attending the festivities in celebration of the birth of a daughter to Nero 
and Poppaea — it was, says Tacitus, an insult prophetic (praenuntia) of 
his impending doom (15.23.4). In the end, Thrasea's role in the mitiga- 
tion of Antistius’ punishment will be cited as one of the reasons for Ne- 
ro's desire to kill him (16.21.2). It is extremely unlikely that Tacitus 
would advocate overt opposition of this sort or that he thought such 
action could change the essential nature of the senate. 

It is not primarily with the actions of the senate as a whole that 
Tacitus’ account of the trial of Antistius Sosianus is concerned, but with 
the role of Thrasea himself. Just as the historian's accounts of the cases 
of Clutorius Priscus and Antistius Sosianus contrast the behavior of the 


36] 359, 
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two emperors, they reveal something, too, about the methods and char- 
acter of the two speakers, Marcus Lepidus and Thrasea Paetus. In An- 
nals 4.20.2-3, Tacitus holds Lepidus up as an example of a man able to 
steer a middle course between abrupta contumacia (‘uncompromising 
defiance’) and deforme obsequium (‘degrading servility’). Lepidus, says 
Tacitus, had often mitigated the brutality caused by the sycophancy of 
others, and he had a sense of moderation. Lepidus’ speech at the trial of 
Clutorius Priscus is completely in character. But Lepidus could afford 
to try to turn the senate from a brutal course by appealing to the prece- 
dent of the emperor's moderatio. The case of Clutorius Priscus did not 
have its origin in the desire to provide the émperor an opportunity to 
exercise his much-vaunted clemency. The lex maiestatis had not been 
specially revived for this purpose. According to the historian, Thrasea 
tried to emulate Lepidus for a while until he was disgusted by the sen- 
ate's hypocrisy after the murder of Agrippina and walked out of the 
senate: “Thrasea Paetus silentio vel brevi adsensu priores adulationes 
transmittere solitus exi(i)t tum senatu . . . . (14.12.1). If, when we see 
Thrasea in action next, at the trial of Antistius Sosianus, he is portrayed 
as engaging the senate in a kind of power struggle with Nero,’ if, in 
short, Thrasea could not be a Lepidus, that, as Martin says, is as much 
an indictment of Nero as it is of Thrasea himself.?? For what Tacitus 
seems to be suggesting, when he recounts the trial of Antistius Sosianus 
in such a way as to allude to the earlier trial of Clutorius Priscus, is that 
the nature of the Neronian principate itself makes a middle course, such 
as that pursued by Lepidus, impossible. 


IV. Conclusion 


What Rogers defined as a "genealogy in rhetoric," or what I prefer 
to call a network of allusion, then, does not indicate a poverty of imagi- 


"That the struggle had also a personal aspect may be suggested by the historian's 
use of the word gloria in this episode: Tacitus’ account begins with the suspicion that 
Nero was seeking after gloria through the prosecution of Antistius Sosianus; it ends with 
the statement that Thrasea persisted in his opposition to the death penalty, "sueta firmi- 
tudine animi et ne gloria intercideret" (14.49.3). On the significance of the words ne 
gloria intercideret, not an indictment of Thrasea, see Syme, II 561 nn. 3, 8; Martin, 
Tacitus (note 19 above) 259 n. 25. Others see in the statement mild censure or a sugges- 
tion of vanity: Furneaux, II 293-94; Koestermann, IV 119-20; Morris, Compositional 
Techniques (note 20 above) 161-62; Walker, Annals of Tacitus (note 11 above) 229-30. 

38Tacitus and his Predecessors,” in T. A. Dorey, ed., Tacitus (New York 1969) 
140. 
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nation on the historian's part, nor does it justify calling into question the 
historicity of the events Tacitus so narrates. Rather, as we have seen, 
through this literary device, Tacitus can overcome the narrative limita- 
tions of his necessarily chronological account (or, to put it another way, 
the limitations of the annalistic method). Allusion allows Tacitus to add 
a simultaneous, spatial element to his linear, temporal narrative. Taci- 
tus’ use of the allusions examined above — both the internal relationship 
between the trials of Clutorius Priscus and Antistius Sosianus and the 
external inter-textuality between Annals 3.49-51 and Sallust's Cati- 
linarian debate— allows us to read his text simultaneously in several 
'frames'. We can read each of these three episodes separately and ap- 
preciate them in their individual narrative contexts. But our apprecia- 
tion of the Annals is enriched if we follow the historian's invitation to 
take note of both the similarities and the differences between alluding 
and evoked texts. For in making these spatial juxtapositions, Tacitus 
furthers the development of several important themes in his work: the 
role of the senate and its relationship with the emperor (in the princi- 
pates of both Tiberius and Nero), the character of the emperors Tibe- 
rius and Nero, and the extent to which it was possible under these em- 
perors for individual senators to pursue a dignified and independent 
course of action. ?? 


JUDITH GINSBURG 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


3I wish to thank the members of the Classics Department at Brown University 
(who heard an earlier version of this paper in February, 1983), as well as Miri Amihai, 
Elizabeth Keitel, Gordon Kirkwood, Chana Kronfeld, Pietro Pucci and the anonymous 
reader of AJP, for their thoughtful and valuable criticism. 
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THE MOVING POSSET STANDS STILL: HERACLITUS FR. 125 


The famous ‘posset’ fragment of Heraclitus is cited first by 
Theophrastus, de vertigine caps. 9-10:! 


9 yivetat 6’ lÀtyyoq kai órav cic tò aUTO BAETIWOL 76 
Kai énateviZwouv. 6 kai émanopeitat da TÍ mote 
Kivoupévnq KUKAQ TŇG SWeawc kai HpeLoUoNne cuufaívet 
TÒ AUTO rtá80oc. Atonov yàp TÒ bm’ évavríov. attiov 
dé toU HEV Ev TH KUKAO@Opia TO ei pnuévov, TOU © £v 80 
TH ETMOTAOEL kai TH ATEVIOUG, SLOTL TA Ev TH KiveEt- 
c8ai owZouEva ótíotnoi Kai Å OTÁOLG. Tig ÖYEWG o£ 
oTaone, Evoc popíou, Kai TAAAQ Ta cuvexfj £v tà EYKE- 
páv totatal. Suotaueva o£ kai xwpiZouEeva tà Bapéa 
KataBapuvet kai norel tov fAtyyov. Ta yàp repukóra 85 
Kivelo@al trjvóg Tv Kivnow ooCgrat Kai cuppéver ou 
Tautnv. €i 6£ uù, kaeánep ‘HPAKAELTOS no, Kai ô 

10 KUK£OV Stiotatal ur] KivoUEvoc. ein 5’ àv kai TH 

KUKAOgopia auto TOUT’ ånoðıðóva. Somo yàp rj 
divy Ta te Bapéa Kai KoUda Séov dua elvat rà HEV 90 
gic TO uécov áyouoa Ta 6’ £l 16 Éoxarov. Noel OE 
Kai TO Kürtretv iACyyouq 514 TOUTO. xopíGerat yàp Ta 
Bap£a kai EAadpa, Ta LEV Gvw rà 6e káro. Sel OE 
Gua £ivat ka@anep EAEXON. 94 


82-3 6$ oráong Usener: 61á01a0tG AQ Ald. 84 totatat Usener: 
cuvíotac8a. A Q Ald. 86 owZetat Wimmer: GAAote A Q 
Ald. 87 gi ōè uì ] ei ón Bernays 88 dtiotatat ] 62 otata For- 
ster 88 uù add. Bernays 

“Dizziness also occurs when people look at the same thing and gaze 
intently. This indeed raises a new doubt, how the same effect could 
come about both when the eye moves in a circle and when it is at rest. 
For that the same effect be caused by opposites is absurd. What has 


"I give the text and apparatus of Wimmer (Leipzig 1862) with some additions. I 
have profited from seeing R. W. Sharples’ apparatus for the de vertigine, as yet unpub- 
lished. 
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been said above explains the dizziness in circular motion; while the ex- 
planation of dizziness in staring and fixed gazing is that it is actually rest 
which disintegrates things which are preserved in motion. When the 
eye, one part of the brain, is still, then the other parts of the brain, 
being continuous with it inside the head, stand still too. For the heavy 
parts, disintegrating and being separated, weigh the brain down, and 
cause dizziness. i) For the things which are naturally in motion preserve 
this motion for themselves (or: are preserved) and through this motion 
they stay together. ii) If not, as Heraclitus says, even the posset disinte- 
grates when it does not move. iii) It would be possible to attribute this 
same phenomenon to circular motion also; for the vortex dissipates the 
heavy and light when they should be together, driving the former to the 
middle and the latter to the outside. Stooping causes dizziness like this 
too, for it separates the heavy and the light, downwards and upwards 
respectively, but they should be together, as has been said." (My trans- 
lation: I have enumerated the sentences which will be repeatedly cited 
and discussed in detail). 

We may compare [Alexander] Problemata 4.42 (Usener) alias 
[Aristotle] Problemata inedita 2.42 (Bussemaker)? where the same frag- 
ment of Heraclitus is referred to thus: 6 O6& KUKEWV, MoTIEp Kal 'Hpák- 
A&eitóq $notv, £àv uý Tic Tapattn, totatat. Photius’ version of the 
Theophrastus passage, on the other hand, while it can be helpful with 
the Theophrastan argument, makes no mention of Heraclitus ( Biblio- 
theca 526b40ff.). 

First of all, what is a posset (KUKE@V)? Possets turn up in various 
early sources, e.g., Il. 11.638ff.; Od. 10. 234; Hom. Hymn to Demeter 
207ff. They are, apparently, mixtures of wine, barley groats, cheese, 
and herbs or drugs which remain suspended only if they are continu- 
ously stirred. If the motion ceases, then the solids separate out, and sink 
to the bottom of the liquid. To reformulate this in Aristotelian terms, to 
be a posset, the mixture must move. If, contrary to its nature, it comes 
to rest, then it separates out and is, we may suppose, only a posset 
óuovüpnoc. It follows that for a posset simultaneously to move and to 
separate out is not merely unnatural, but impossible. 

To determine what Heraclitus said about possets requires some 
grasp of Theophrastus’ purpose in quoting him. De vertigine is a discus- 
sion of the various causes of dizziness. It opens with an account of the 


?I am grateful to R. W. Sharples for pointing out to me the issue of the authorship 
of this passage. Compare E. S. Forster, "Further Emendations in the Fragments of 
Theophrastus,” C. Q. (1933) 140-141 with M, Marcovich, Heraclitus (Merida 1967) 15. 
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ways in which motion causes dizziness (lines 1-76 in Wimmer), on the 
assumption that dizziness is a phenomenon which is contrary to nature 
(cf. e.g. 5). Dizziness caused by motion is said to cover a variety of cases, 
such as running in a circle, shaking the head, or looking at moving 
wheels. In short, dizziness is caused by all sorts of circular motion, 
KUKAOgopia (7, 9, 27, 29, 36, 40, etc.). Then Theophrastus encounters 
a puzzle (76). Dizziness also occurs when people look fixedly at the same 
stationary thing. So the same effect seems to have opposite causes, 
which appears absurd (this, of course, is a standard worry in Greek 
thought; compare Plato Phaedo 96a ff.). Accordingly, Theophrastus 
goés on to explain how rest can cause dizziness; arid he follows this ac- 
count with other examples of opposite causes of dizziness (94 ff.). This 
suggests that the overall structure of the fragment up to 94 is to offset 
the account of dizziness by circular motion against dizziness by rest. So 
the passage 76-94 should give the required account of dizziness by 
rest — at least if the argumentation is sound. 

It is, conversely, possible that Theophrastus changes course in 
mid-stream and reverts to the discussion of KUKAOdopia in the midst of 
the discussion of rest at 88 (my iii). While considerations of the balance 
of the overall argument tell against this, the wording may support it. ein 
5 Gv... ánoótóóvai means "it would be possible to attribute this (to 
circular motion)". Does this imply that the ascription is correct? 
Theophrastus would then have returned to his original topic of circular 
motion. However, this use of the optative with Gv turns up regularly in 
"Theophrastus, as it does in Aristotle, to express a question whose answer 
is not yet decided. So “it would be possible to enquire whether without 
motion the heavens would be destroyed” (Th. Met. 6212, cf. 8221) does 
not imply that the inquiry must be answered in the affirmative. 

In iii, AUTO TOUT’ must refer to some phenomenon that needs ex- 
plaining. Which phenomenon? The posset? The preservation of natu- 
rally moving things? Or the fixed gaze of the eyes? The last would merely 
contradict what has gone before; and the second will not do any better. 
For to say that the vortex (i.e., motion) separates out the things which 
ought (i.e., by nature) to be together does not explain the survival of 
things which are naturally in motion. The separation of heavy and 
light, however, does actually occur in the first case, that of the posset — 
but when the posset comes to unnatural rest, not as it moves. If the vor- 
tex is relevant to the posset, then its disintegration will have been ex- 
plained both by rest (implied at i) and by motion. Yet that — to suppose 
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that the same event can have opposite explanations— is, as Theophras- 
tus has already said, absurd. As in the earlier case of the fixed gaze, 
then, we should relinquish one of the alternative accounts; and com- 
mon sense tells us, of course, that the posset disintegrates when it comes 
to rest. Accordingly, Theophrastus goes on to cite a further case of dizzi- 
ness caused by separation in rest with the example of stooping. After all, 
to stay in position bent over does cause dizziness, while the motion of 
touching the toes does not (cf. here Aristophanes, Eg. 1354, T'h. 930 on 
KÜTLtElV as a state, not an action, of stooping). 61a TOUTO thus refers 
back to the separating effect of rest. 

With some sense, then, of the unity of the passage as a whole, let 
us return to Heraclitus, and sentences i and ii. i appears to be hopelessly 
corrupt. Kirk (Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments [Cambridge 1954] 
25) defends trjvóg tiv k(vnoiv GAAOTE Kai OUNHEVEL. . . with the gloss: 
“a contrast between GAAoTE (= ‘normally’, i.e., when they are in mo- 
tion) and ei dé ur] (= ‘otherwise’, i.e., when they are not in motion.)" 
But the contrast between ‘normally’ and ‘otherwise’ hardly suits the fact 
that Theophrastus is enunciating a general principle of physics, which 
would operate ‘necessarily or for the most part’ on the phenomena 
which it governs. Marcovich obelizes GAAotE (op. cit. 156). Wimmer 
suggests OWZETAL instead, and is followed by other editors. The point of 
the sentence, nonetheless, is clear from the closing clause, namely to 
describe items which are naturally in motion. a) They move necessarily 
or for the most part and b) their motion is crucial to the account to be 
given of their nature. The latter point is made here by the emphasis on 
motion in the sentence—thvde Thy Kivnow picked up by 510 taütnyv. 
The effect of the sentence, then, is to focus upon the motion that does 
the preserving (cf. 81-82). 

The fragment of Heraclitus embedded in ii is affected by three 
textual cruces: a) Should the first clause of ii read ef 68 uh (thus Wim- 
mer, Kirk, Marcovich) or £i 07] (Bernays, Bywater, Diels)? b) Should the 
verb in the second clause of ii be dulotatat (Bernays, Wimmer) or lota- 
Tat (as in [Aristotle]/[Alexander], adopted by Forster, ofp.cit.)? 
c) Should we insert ur) before kivolugvoc? Bernays first suggested this 
(in 1848; cf. Gesammelte Abhandlungen, ed. Usener [Berlin: 1885] 6), 
and has been followed by all the commentators bar Bollack- Wismann 
in inserting it. He conjectured that the pr] had been displaced to the 
previous clause, so he deletes 7 there. 

The virtually unanimous answers of the commentators to ques- 
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tions b) and c) give the received version of the Heraclitean fragment: 
125A 6 KUKEQV Siiotatai ur) KIVOÚLEVOQ. 

The answer, however, to these textual questions cannot be isolated 
from the interpretation of Theophrastus. I have argued that the entire 
paragraph is a coherent account of dizziness through rest. The two an- 
swers to question a) give alternative translations of the sentence: “If not, 
just as Heraclitus says, even the posset disintegrates when it is not 
stirred,” or, following Bernays, “If so, just as Heraclitus says, even the 
posset disintegrates when it is not stirred.” 

If so or if not what? What is understood in the protasis of the con- 
dition (if, that is, we punctuate with Wimmer, and not, as Bywater, 
with a comma rather than a colon before £i; the argument I offer below 
is unaffected by this variant, since the Kal of the apodosis still demands 
an explanation and the stylistic considerations offered below tell against 
Bywater indifferently)? My argument above suggests "if it is (not) 
through this motion that they are kept together," so that the protasis 
refers to one condition of the principle of natural motion, namely the 
fact that it has a preservative effect on natural movers. 

The first version of ii, then, is: "if it is not through this motion that 
these things are preserved . . . then even the posset disintegrates when 
it is not stirred." Now since Theophrastus is committed to the truth of 
the fact that these natural movers are preserved by this motion, we 
should expect this to be a counterfactual condition, tending, by a re- 
ducto ad absurdum type of argument, to support the principle of natu- 
ral motion. But then there are three problems: firstly, a counterfactual 
appears to require Gv + optative in the apodosis; secondly, the apodosis 
in a counterfactual should be false, whereas here it is true; and thirdly 
the presence of kai adds an element of emphatic surprise to the apodosis 
(cf. here Denniston, Greek Particles [Oxford 1978] 316) which needs 
explaining — after all, given the nature of possets, it is not surprising 
that they disintegrate when they are not stirred. 

The first difficulty, however, is a red herring. It is true enough 
that in ordinary literary Greek, a counterfactual would be expressed 
with optative + Gv (cf. Kühner-Gerth, Griechische Grammatik [Hano- 
ver 1955] para. 573ff.). However, scrutiny of Theophrastus' habits re- 
veals, first of all, that he tends to use this construction for a view to 
which he himself subscribes; compare, for example, his usage through- 
out the Metaphysics, e.g., 5a28; 5b7; 5b26; 1025. Now Aristotle, when 
he wishes to express a counterfactual — that is, for logical purposes, a 
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condition with a false apodosis, useful for modus tollens and reductio 
ad absurdum arguments — regularly uses ei + indicative in the protasis, 
and the future indicative in the apodosis (e.g., Phys. 209323; GC 
332b32 ff.; Met. 102925; compare an early reductio ad absurdum in 
Melissus fr. 5, and an early example of something unnatural cited in the 
indicative at Hdt. 3.62). This construction, however, gives way at times 
to a regular condition where the apodosis merely claims that impossible 
consequences do result; here we have the present indicative (e.g., Met. 
103922). The same construction turns up on several occasions in 
Theophrastus, where the paradoxical conclusion of a counterfactual is 
mentioned (present tense) rather then being actually cited (e.g., Met. 
5b14; de sens. 52; de igne 4; 6.). This suggests to me two different possi- 
bilities. The first is that the construction with the future indicative, 
where the particular absurdity is cited, may collapse into the construc- 
tion with the present indicative, where the existence of absurdities is 
mentioned; the collapse would be the grammatical equivalent of the 
use/mention confusion. Secondly, if the absurdity is a paradox cited in 
oratio recta, we should expect the original tense to be retained (cf. the 
retention of the original cases in oratio recta at Th. Met. 7a15). Both 
considerations, or either, may justify the view that our sentence ii) ex- 
presses more or less grammatically, a counterfactual. This justifies the 
MSS. yr) in the protasis. 

In that case, however, the problems devolve on the apodosis. If we 
add yr] before ktvoUpEvoc, then the apodosis turns out true. But for a 
counterfactual, it must be false. What is more, that falsehood should be 
a striking one, since it is introduced by kai (Professor Kirk suggests to 
me that this may be taken in a weak sense, 'such as'. In a Peripatetic 
context, however, this would be better expressed by some generalisa- 
tion, followed by an example, probably introduced by oiov; the empha- 
sis of Kai, 'even', seems unavoidable in our passage). So what the text 
needs is some striking falsehood. Just such a falsehood is supplied by the 
MSS. reading, without the negative: "if it is not through this motion 
that these things axe held together, then even the posset disintegrates 
when it is stirred." 

The Bernays' reading of ii fares no better than its rival. Here there 
are two difficulties: firstly the force of kai, and secondly the nature of 
the argument attributed to Theophrastus. "If it is through this motion 
that these things are held together, then even the posset disintegrates 
when it is not stirred." But what, now, is the force of 'even'? It is stan- 
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dard, albeit contrary to nature, for possets to disintegrate when they are 
not stirred. To achieve the emphasis, Theophrastus would need to cite 
some unexpected or extreme case, such as the collapse of some regular 
meteorological or elemental phenomenon. Likewise, if we punctuate 
with Bywater, it is hard to see how the case of the posset can provide the 
heavy (emphasised) support for the principle of natural motion that, 
again, an extreme case would. Furthermore, returning to Wimmer's 
punctuation, it is hard to see the grounds for Theophrastus' apparent 
inference from the truth that some things are held together by motion, 
to the case of the posset. What he needs here, on the contrary, is some 
support for the claim that there are natural movers as well as natural 
resters (compare the extent to which Aristotle feels the need to argue 
this case in the Physics). So on both linguistic grounds (the presence of 
Kai) and logical grounds (the nature of the inference) the shifting of the 
negative from the protasis to the apodosis is unsatisfactory. 

This then leaves us with the unemended MSS. reading, with the 
following translation: “If it is not through this motion that these things 
are held together, then, just as Heraclitus says, even the posset disinte- 
grates when it is stirred." Here the falsehood (that the posset disinte- 
grates when it is stirred) is consequent on the denial of part of the princi- 
ple of natural motion (that natural movers are held together by their 
motion). The mood of the apodosis is justified by the Peripatetic con- 
struction for introducing a paradoxical conclusion (vide the ouppéver/ 
dtiotatat contrast throughout the passage). Its tense is explained, on 
the one hand, by the use of the present to mention paradoxes in a mo- 
dus tollens argument and, on the other, by Theophrastus’ anxiety to 
preserve the original wording of the quotation. This gives him a good 
argument by simple modus tollens: 1) If natural movers are not held 
together by their motion, then the posset’s disintegrating could be ex- 
plained by motion. II) But the posset’s disintegrating could not be ex- 
plained by motion, as is manifest. III) So natural movers are held to- 
gether by their motion. Within this argument we find a Heraclitean 
fragment which reads: 125B 6 kuke@v Stiotatat kivoüngvoc. 

So Theophrastus’ argument has been shown to be sensible and co- 
herent; and the Heraclitean fragment to which he alludes has been 
found. But could this fragment possibly be Heraclitean? The version 
with which we began, 125A, was perhaps a platitude, but it was at least 
true. The present version is pithier than its predecessor, so that it has an 
aesthetic advantage; but it is manifestly false, if one considers possets. 
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Now Heraclitus was certainly addicted to paradox no less than to pith, 
but his paradoxes are of the veridical type — that is, they do not assert 
falsehoods, whether obvious or otherwise. Reflection on the road ("The 
road up and down is one and the same,” fr. 60) or the river (“It is not 
possible to step into the same river twice," fr. 91 or, if this is spurious, 
which I doubt, the alternative frs. 12 and 49a) shows that Heraclitus is 
not in the business of manufacturing falsehoods (cf. also frs. 10 and 59). 
In that case, the fragment that Theophrastus’ text must contain cannot 
be Heraclitean. 

It could, however, be a modification by Theophrastus of some 
Heraclitean original. Suppose that Theophrastus took some well-known 
Heraclitean remark, and adapted it (turned it into a falsehood) by some 
minor alteration, and then produced it as an example to make his case 
about natural motion. His objective would be to transform a well-worn 
example of natural motion, taken from the traditional philosopher of 
natural motion, into a striking but nonexistent example of his thesis. 
The point of the modification would thus be to make the point that 
much more surprising; and the attribution to Heraclitus is retained, as 
is the tense of the original quotation, to reinforce the counterfactual 
effect. Theophrastus’ objective, then, is to make a play on the Heracli- 
tean original in order to convince us of the truth of the principle of nat- 
ural motion. In that case, there must have been a Heraclitean original 
about possets which is a truth corresponding to the falsehood 125B. 
What could that original have been? 

One obvious candidate is 125A, with which we started. This is, of 
course, a true saying about possets, and so gets by on truth value, if not 
on pith. There is, however, another candidate. The passage from [Aris- 
totle]/[ Alexander] cited above refers clearly to the same posset frag- 
ment: Ó 5& KUKEMV, WOTNEP Kai 'HpákAsttóq NOL, &àv LN TIG TAPATTN, 
totatat. This may be read literally, to say that if the posset is not shaken 
it stands still. This awesome banality takes lotatat to mean ‘it is physi- 
cally at rest’. However, the verb may as easily be read figuratively, as ‘it 
preserves its nature’. If so, [Aristotle]/[Alexander]’s text is, like 
Theophrastus', announcing a falsehood. Usener, consequently, exploit- 
ing the similarity with Theophrastus, emended to dtiotatal to give: 
“The posset, as indeed Heraclitus says, disintegrates if it is not shaken." 
However, my Theophrastan argument suggests a different solution, 
namely the deletion of un, to give: "The posset, as indeed Heraclitus 
says, preserves its nature when it is shaken." And then [Aristotle]/[ Alex- 
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ander] gives us the correct verb for the original modified by Theophras- 
tus, namely totatat. Its presence in [Aristotle]/[Alexander] attests its 
currency in the Peripatetic tradition, and points to the Heraclitean 
fragment: 125C Ô KUKEÙV iotarat kivopevoc. 

Now either 125A or 125C could be the Heraclitean original — both 
have the merit of being true. It is clear enough that Theophrastus has 
done some emending of his own to produce the remark that he needed 
for his argument; so on any interpretation we must alter Theophrastus 
to get Heraclitus. And which alteration we prefer seems, from the point 
of view of MS support, to be indifferent: given that the alteration was, 
as I suggest, deliberate, then we cannot tell whether the verb has been 
altered or the negative missed out. But one over-riding consideration 
seems to tell in favour of 125C, ò kukgàv totatal kivoüpevog. That is 
the question of style. 125A is true, platitudinous and fussy in its struc- 
ture. It has none of the apparent contradiction that is so characteristic 
of Heraclitus’ work, none of the overtones of paradox for which he was _ 
so famous. 125C, on the contrary, is overwhelmingly Heraclitean. It is 
paradoxical, because it appears both to assert and to deny the same 
thing. Reflection, however, on the phenomenon which generates such a 
contradiction allows us to see that this is a general truth. It is one, more- 
over, which reflects on the ordinary nature of things, and does not re- 
quire the interference of some cosmic stirrer to make its point. The 
comment is about a common-or-garden item (in a culture where possets 
are common-or-garden) and its natural state qua posset. So this frag- 
ment has a strong affinity with the other fragments of Heraclitus which 
prompted the charge that he violated the law of non-contradiction: 
compare frs. 10, 49a, 62, 80, 88, 126 and perhaps most striking of all 
84a — ueraBóÓAAov avanavetal. 

Decisive matters of style, then, tell in favour of the final version of 
Heraclitus’ paradox (125C). Its history, I suggest, was thus. When 
Theophrastus was writing the de vertigine the Heraclitean original was 
current, even well-known. Theophrastus was anxious to construct a mo- 
dus tollens argument to defend his use of the principle of natural mo- 
tion. To do so, he needed a manifest falsehood, about motion —so he 
turned to Heraclitus, the flux-merchant, and modified his truth, 125C, 
into the falsehood 125B: ó kuk£Ov Otgratat kivoUpngvoa. Commenta- 
tors, smelling something fishy, returned this to its original truth-value 
by inserting a negative, hence 125A: Ó kuke@v Oiorarai ur) Kivou- 
H£VOG. But evidence from [Aristotle]/[Alexander] allows us to recap- 
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ture the full Heraclitean flavour of the original, 125C: 6 kukeoàv iota- 
tat kivoUpevoc.? 


Mary MARGARET MACKENZIE 
New HarL, CAMBRIDGE 


3I have profited here and elsewhere from correspondence with Prof. M. D. Reeve. 
I should also like to thank Dorothea Frede, Kevin Lee and J. H. Lesher. 
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PINDAR: PYTHIAN 2.90-92 


o1á0uaq É TIVOG (tv£Q Sheppard-Schadewaldt) £AKÓpEvot 
n£picoüq événa&av EAKoc Gduvapov &4 npóo8& xapóíg, 
npiv 60a opoviíót pntiovtat tuxeiv. 


These verses, coming shortly before the end of Pythzan 2, have 
given generations of Pindaric scholars a last major crux to ponder in this 
notoriously difficult ode. Pindar is giving here a pointed judgment on a 
subject which much occupies him within the poem — the effects of slan- 
der and envy; however, departing from his usual practice, as Crotty has 
observed, ! the poet focuses our attention not on the outstanding athlete, 
ruler, or hero whose success arouses his inferiors' envy, but on the envi- 
ous slanderers themselves, the @8ovepoi (mentioned in the preceding 
line, 89) and on their self-defeating actions. 

otáOpaG, the first word, has particularly exercised interpreters' 
ingenuity, though most are now agreed that it represents some sort of 
line-- be it a rope, cord, plumb-line, or measuring-line — by which the 


! Kevin Crotty, “Pythian 2 and Conventional Language in the Epinicians," Her- 
mes 108 (1980) 2, 
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envious somehow harm themselves; however, just how Pindar conceived 
this image has been unclear, and a number of commentators have been 
inclined to eschew any definitive explication of Pindar's language here.? 
otá8paq is certainly the key word, but how it is to be understood de- 
pends primarily on three things: (1) the normal meaning of otáOpa in 
Pindar's poetry; (2) the relationship of oráOpaq with the adjective 
Tt£ptocáac, the indefinite Tivoc, and the participle elkbomenoi; and (3) 
the role of the otáOpa phrase in the thematic development of P. 2. I 
shall consider each of these elements in turn. 

(1) erá8ua in Pindar. This word occurs elsewhere in Pindar four 
times. Never found in the plural (even when it refers to more than one 
person), it consistently blends the primary meaning of measuring-line, 
ruler, or plumb-line with. the metaphorical rule, standard, or norm:? 

In P. 1.62, Hieron is said to have founded Aitna "on the ordi- 
nances of Hyllos’ rule,” 'YAA(óoG otaBuac Ev vouoic.* 


“For example, M. Bowra, Pindar (Oxford 1964) 214, and G. Fraccaroli, Le Odi di 
Pindaro (Verona 1894) 371, n. 1, believe that in being too intent on the pun EAKOLEVOL 
. . . EAKOG of lines 90-91, Pindar blurs the details of the ová8ja image. Like Fraccaroli, 
both E. Thummer, “Die zweite Pythische Ode Pindars,” RAM 115 (1972) 302, n. 25, and 
C. Carey, A Commentary on Five Odes of Pindar (New York 1981), in his note on 
P. 2.90-91, see a shift of metaphor between the measuring-line of 90 and the wounded 
heart of 91, though the very nearness of the present participle £AkÓpevoi to £vértaEav 
(“while drawing to themselves . . . they implant") makes a single image far more natural; 
Pindar is not in the habit of changing methaphorical horses in mid-sentence. Almost all 
of those who see the oráOja as a line see a consistent image, even though they offer 
divergent views. J. Juenther, "Worterklárung," ENITYMBION Swoboda (Reichenberg 
1927) 107-11, still remains the best exponent of the view that the otá8pa is to be inter- 
preted narrowly as a plumb-line. Mary Lefkowitz, The Victory Ode (Park Ridge, N.J. 
1974) 31, is the latest proponent of the occasionally advanced thesis that the oráGya is 
the finishing-line of a race course; the envious, she says, "wound themselves in the pro- 
cess of dragging the finish-line." I simply fail to understand what she means by this. 
Another group of scholars, of whom G. Coppola, Introduzione a Pindaro (Rome 1931) 
150, and G. Norwood, Pindar (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1945) 187-190, are representa- 
tive, refuse to attach a concrete sense to 0rá8pa; Coppola says it means "norma, regula," 
with a "valore generico," and Norwood interprets it as "ordinance." There are many 
other interpretations of this passage, many of which are bizarre and unworthy of serious 

-- — --~—consideration ——-- —-— mr -~-- --—- - -- - - 

*The meaning of "scales," favored by O. Schroeder, “Pindar und Hieron,” Philo- 
logus 61 (1902) 365, n. 19, and Wilamowitz, Pindaros (Berlin 1922) 292, n. 2, is not 
supported by ancient testimony; it first appears in the scholia recentia. 

‘This phrase, containing both vóuoG and otá8pa within it, has been variously 
understood. My translation is practically indentical with Lattimore's but needs further 
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In P. 6.45, Pindar says that Thrasyboulos, of all his contempo- 
raries, "walks especially in accord with the father-standard," or "walks 
closest to the line of a father," Matp@av páAicta mpd orá8pav EBa. 

In N. 6.7, Pindar asserts that we do not know 4vtiva noti 
otd6pav fate has bid us run (óÓpapgiv). Though Farnell in his commen- 
tary says that the phrase probably means the line along which our lives 
must proceed, it is more likely that, followed by the accusative and 
modifying Spapetv, moti means "toward." Lattimore’s "what course 

. . we must run to the end” captures this idea. 

Finally, at J. 9.4, in praising the Aeginetans as people who respect 
themis and the rights of xeno?, Pindar avers that Tv èv UNO otáðuq 
VEMOVTAL, i.e., they dwell under Hyllos’ and Aigimios’ [10v] standard or 
rule, or they are distributed under their rule or measure. 

Thus, in all four of these Pindaric passages, the original figure of 
the measuring-line can be more or less clearly discerned, but the more 
abstract meaning of rule, principle, standard, or norm is always 
present. The appropriateness of such an abstract meaning is thereby 
strongly indicated for the P. 2 passage under discussion. 

(2) The Relationship of oráOuag with rivog, mEepioods, as ÉAKÓ- 


explication. Lefkowitz (note 2 above) 118 translates “within the right ways of Hyllus’ 
standards." For the understanding of her translation of vóoç and orá8pa in this pas- 
sage of P. 1, see her "Cultural Conventions and the Persistence of Mistranslation," C/ 68 
(1972-73) 32-34, and see further the explication of these lines given by S. D. Skulsky in 
her “MOAAQN NEIPATA ZYNTANYZAIZ: Language and' Meaning in Pythian I," CP 70 
(1975) 19. Both of these scholars, looking to the original sense of the word vOuOG, see in 
the phrase £v vópoiq an area of land measured off or delineated by Hyllos’ rule or stan- 
dard (‘YAA(50¢ otá8pac). Skulsky, somewhat more precisely, thinks of the “limits” (vó- 
Hot) marked off by "architect" Hyllos through a measuring-line (she compares otáðpa in 
the passage here discussed, P. 2.90) which hews to the purpose of the gods, who have 
sanctioned the "rule" (otáðpa as both measure and ordinance) of Hyllos, Herakles’ son, 
founder of one of the three Dorian tribes and predecessor of Dorian Hieron, founder of 
Aitna, who, confining himself within the divinely-established limits of Hyllos’ ordinance, 
has thus established Aitna 8eoðuáto otv &Aeu8spía (61). Martin Ostwald, in his article 
"Pindar, NOMOZ, and Heracles,” HSCP 69 (1965) 109-38, later reprinted in (and cited 
here from) Pindar und Bakchylides, W. M. Calder and J. Stern, eds. (Wege der For- 
schung 134: Darmstadt 1970) 194-231, concludes from his study of the development of 
the meaning of vójtoc that in Pindar this word is always “something binding and unchal- 
lengeable" and that here in P. 1.62 "it describes the standards which a particular tribe 
recognizes as true" (229). Whether these standards are as yet fixed as Dorian laws (cf. 
Sandys' Loeb translation "according to the laws of the rule of Hyllus") it seems impossible 
to say. This passage illustrates very clearly the plasticity of Pindaric language, which can 
embrace in a dense unity the concrete and abstract implications of both vóyoq (area, 
limit, ordinance, law) and orá8pa (measuring-line, rule, standard). 
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evor Since elsewhere Pindar always uses otáðpa in the singular, 
ora8paq rrepi000q is a priori unlikely to be accusative plural, object of 
éAkópevot.? Also improbable is Schadewaldt's emendation (first sug- 
gested by Sheppard) of tivoq to tives, printed by Snell in his edition; 
though Schadewaldt rightly saw that TivOG was not necessary with 
orá8pacq, he seems not to have perceived that Pindar is here considering 
the envious as a group dominated by a single extravagant (rt£ptoo08q in 
the sense of “beyond their station") principle and is not talking about 
some of them. 

The primary difficulty, however, in construing otáOpaq correctly 
lies in the word's relation to the participle éAkópevot. The prevailing 
contemporary view is the one given by Carey, that oráOpag . . . TIVOG 
MEptooae is a genitive of the touch with EAKOuEVOI, on the analogy of a 
similar genitive with ártropat.? Lattimore, Ruck and Matheson, Swan- 
son, and (most recently) Nisetich all assume in their translations that 
the envious are tugging at the otá89pa in one or another of its various 
guises as a line. The assumption, however, that ÉAkopat is analogous to 
árttoyat finds no substantiation in Greek usage. Pindar himself employs 
EAKW five times elsewhere; but only once, at Pa. 8.104: emi prjpaq Eigos 
EAKOHEVOV (sc. "Epyivov),? is the verb in the middle voice, and there it 
takes the accusative. In other Greek writers I have surveyed,? (1) the 


*Long ago, J. Gurlitt, Pindars Pythischer Siegsgesánge Zweiter (Hamburg 1810) 
21, believing that Pindar was describing a scales, suggested that oráO9paq repiooág rep- 
resented the "lucky weights" of others which the envious try to tear away, but the 
"weightiness" of which flings these envious people on their breasts and causes them 
harm. In her "Cultural Conventions and the Persistence of Mistranslation" (note 4 
above), Lefkowitz also makes the otá8paq plural ("some pull down (£AkÓpEvoi) the stan- 
dards [oxá&paq] too far") and interprets the verb Gvéxet of line 89 as a reference to the 
"traditional balance scale held up by god," with lines 90-91 being a depiction of "our 
own standards which cannot be pulled out of line without hurting ourselves." (For her 
later, different interpretation, see note 2 above). Though in their interpretations both of 
these scholars take liberties which I believe Pindar's text does not allow (to cite but two 
examples: otá8pag nepiogáġ is not "lucky weights" and £AkÓuevoi can hardly mean 
"pull down"), they are right in their implicit belief that éAkóuevoi wants an accusative 
object. 

- $J. T... Sheppard, "Pindar, Pyth. II. 90ff.,"-CR-29-(1915)-230-33. 

"Carey (note 2 above) ad loc. 

*This is the text given in W. J. Slater's Lexicon to Pindar (Berlin 1969) s.v. EAKW 
2a. EAKOpevov, though supplied, as he indicates, by Lobel from the scholiast's para- 
phrase, seems a certain reading. 

"These include authors cited s.v. EAKw in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, as well 
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genitive alone is never found as object with £AKo in either active or mid- 
dle; (2) the genitive occurs with EAkw in the active or passive only when 
it is used as part of something or someone else being touched and thus 
corresponds to English “by” in the phrases “to be dragged by the hair" 
or “to pull by the nose"; and (3) £Ako in the middle takes the accusative, 
expressed or implied, but never takes the genitive of the touch along 
with this accusative. 

The conventional interpretation, then, that the envious are tug- 
ging at the otá8pa should be rejected, as should the notion, advanced 
by Boehmer, !® that EAKOHEVOL is passive and otáðpaG an instrumental 
genitive, with the meaning "attracted by a plumb-line too long 
[r&piooüq] for proper efficiency." Fraccaroli effectively refuted this in- 
terpretation!!; indeed, the sentence’s logic demands that their own 
actions should defeat the envious. We must follow the lead that Pindar. 
gives us at Paian 8.104, cited above, where an analogous middle partici- 
ple governs the accusative. Sheppard saw this need for an accusative 
many years ago,'* but his emendation otáOpaq 5€ uvgc éAkópevov 
nepíoc aiév, Éra&av KTA. does not help matters. He says that this 
means, in regard to the envious, "Still, though they are so implacable, 
there are some people I could name who, because they are always trying 
to grab more than is right, hurt themselves before they get the great 
things for which they scheme." This will not do, since, as I have indi- 
cated above, the envious are here considered as a class; Pindar is not 
talking about some (tivec) of them. Also, it is straining Pindaric lan- 
guage to elicit from orá8pgaq Meptood the meaning “more than is 
right"; and finally, Pindar never uses the form aiév elsewhere (Her- 
mann's emendation of aisi to aiév at N. 6.3 is unneccessary). 

Though Sheppard's emendation is to be rejected, his belief that 
EAKÓQEVOI requires an accusative was sound. I believe that this accusa- 
tive lurks in the otiose word of line 90, Tivoc (= “a sort of," “a kind of,” 
"as it were"); in all his metaphorical usage of otáðpa discussed above, 
Pindar is never under compulsion to insert a 52 zta dicam, nor is he here, 


DET 


and references to Pindar's “quasi-apologetic tiG"!? or his “novel and im- 


as Aischylos, Archilochos, Aristophanes, Bakchylides, Euripides, Herodotos, Hesiod, 
Plato, Simonides, Sophocles, and Theognis. 

VUE. Boehmer, Pindars Sicilische Oden (Bonn 1891) 45. 

Fraccaroli (note 2 above). 

P? Sheppard (note 6 above). 

"Carey (note 2 above) ad loc. 
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pressive metaphor"!^ fly in the face of Pindar's normal employment of 
otáðua. The word which I have long believed! tivoc supplanted was, 
as I recently learned from Douglas Gerber's Emendations in Pindar, 
also proposed but never elaborated upon by Headlam in an obiter dic- 
tum footnote occurring in an article which he wrote in 1902.'® Headlam 
was interested in showing how ancient authors often exploited words 
with equivocal meanings in developing metaphors. After quoting three 
examples of this process in Pindar, he states in a footnote: “I suspect 
another instance in P. ii 90 ota@uac 5é Givoc (6£ Tivog MSS) £Akóue- 
vol rt£piooaq événa&av éAkoq óóuvapóv £4 ripóo8e kapóíg npiv 60a 
untíovtat tuxgiv, the metaphor arising out of the usual sense of oivos 
‘physical injury’. But I must argue this another time." Unfortunately 
that time never materialized for Headlam, and I can only hope that the 
reasons I now marshall for replacing tivo with oivoc, at which I ar- 
rived in attempting to provide the needed accusative for £ÀAkópievot with 
minimal alteration of the text, would coincide with his own. 

As Headlam says, G(voq in its primary sense means a physical in- 
jury. From this concrete sense the more abstract meaning of "bane," 
"harm," "damage," or "ruin" seems to have developed. The word oc- 
curs in prose authors and poets both contemporary with and later than 
Pindar. Hippocrates, Fract. 10, in discussing how to treat injured 
joints, advises: €v rtàot 5& róAAov Ŭwp karaoxeiv roio: kat áp8pa 
oiveow. Nicander, Theriaca, init., tells of the oivn óÀooaoia 0npàv/ 
ànpoiór| tüyavra; the scholiast explains givn as tà BAANTIKa rüppata. 
Strabo, 17. 3.4, mentions Libyan apes having ruptures and showing 
GAAa totaüta oívn. In all these passages the concrete sense of the word 
is apparent, while the abstract sense of "ruin" or "disaster" is found in 
Herodotos 8. 65.2, where Dikaios the Athenian, just prior to the battle 
of Salamis, tells Demaratos the Lacedaemonian: oUK OTL ókoq oU 
uéya tt Givoc £ota: tH BaouAéoq orpatii). Aischylos too in the Aga- 
memnon thrice uses this noun in its more abstract sense to refer to the 
ruin which shines forth as a baleful gleam in the wake of Peitho's machi- 
nations (385-89), to describe the unremitting damage wrought on the 
clothing of the Greek soldiers at Troy by the damp sky and ground (559- 





"Norwood (note 2 above) 188. 

See my dissertation, Pindar's Second Pythian Ode (Princeton 1959) 277. 

Walter Headlam, “Metaphor, with a Note on the Transference of Epithets," CR 
16 (1902) 434-42. 

"Headlam (preceding note) 437, n. 9. 
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62), and to depict the destructive lioncub, a péya oívoq noAUKtovov 
(734). 

In substituting Oívoq for ttvoG, we have gained an accusative ob- 
ject for EAKOpEVOL, but we have now to answer some new questions. 
First, what does Givoc £Akóugvot mean? Sheppard has provided valu- 
able help here. He points out!? that the basic meaning of ÉAkec8at, “to 
draw to/for oneself," may have the connotation of “to grasp after," “to 
be on the make for,” and he quotes examples both of AK in the active 
and of other similar verbs where this sense is apposite; however, most 
pertinent for our passage is his quotation of Theognis 29-30, where the 
middle of ÉAK« clearly illustrates this meaning: 


nénvuoo, und’ aioxpoiow én’ Épypaot uno. adikotor 
TILAG pnd’ apetac éAkgo unë’ Gdevoc. 


Theognis 372 contains a compound of ÉAkopat in the same sense: (HE) 
cic PiAOTHTA Bin MpoceAKOUEVOG; Theognis means “forcibly drawing 
me into friendship to secure some advantage for yourself.” This over- 
tone of “grabbing off,” “grasping after” something for one’s own benefit 
is exactly the one required in our Pindaric passage, where the envious 
are attempting to get more than the share allotted them by god. Con- 
trary to their expectations, what they are “on the make for” is a divoc, 
but before I address the further implications of this phrase, I shall com- 
ment briefly on one other grammatical question, namely how to inter- 
pret the genitive in ortáOuaq oívoc NEpioode, a striking phrase empha- 
sized by the strident sigma's. Though otáðuaç ngpicoüq may be 
considered a genitive of material (the oívoG is composed of a otá&ua 
TIEPLOGG), it can be more simply interpreted as a possessive genitive: 
"the disaster of (i.e., belonging to, inherent in) their excessive standard 
(or their out-sized measure)" is what the envious are "grabbing off." 
Such a standard or measure, being mepiood, transcends any realistic 
assessment; by employing it, the envious break the divine rhythm im- 
posed by god, who, as Pindar says in line 89, raises high now the for- 
tunes of their ilk (tà Keivwv), now the fortunes of others; thus this 
ctá8pa has within it a divinely-ordained oívoq. 

otd@uag dé oivog EAKOLEVOL rteptooüq is, then, a highly ironic 
phrase, with the oivoc denoting the grim actuality of what the envious 
strive for and the middle &£Akóuevot showing that they believe they are 
acting in their own interests. In other words, there is an ironic contrast 
between action and object of action; as many commentators have ob- 

"Sheppard (note 6 above) 230-31. 
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served, Pindar chose the word £AkópE£vot for the sake of the ironic 
word-play with ÉAKoq in the next line: £AKkÓptevot (for their own bene- 
fit), they bury a painful £Akoq in their own heart (4 Kapdiq). The 
ironic action just noted in civog éàkóuevor, therefore, is reinforced by 
this savage pun, and, as Headlam has adumbrated, Pindar has ex- 
ploited the meaning of "physical injury" found in the primary sense of 
GÍvOG to anticipate EAKOG in another way. Thus the envious are "grasp- 
ing after" both the "ruin" and the "physical hurt" of their excessive stan- 
dard or measure. Ill brooking the thought that "every dog has his day," 
they attempt to usurp god's fortune-bestowing role, and thus automati- 
cally (cívoq &Akópevoti £Akoq évérta&av) do themselves harm “before 
gaining what they anxiously scheme for" (92). 
(3) The Role of the ará6ua Passage in the Thematic Development 
of P. 2. With this emendation in place, how does the otá9pa passage, a 
climactic, highly wrought statement coming just before the ode's end, 
relate to the themes and general tenor of the ode as a whole? In P. 2, as 
in many of the odes,the myth is central to the meaning; and Pindar's 
assertion that the envious defeat themselves by failing to accept their 
god-imposed role represents a return to a pivotal theme of the myth of 
Ixion in this ode's second triad, lines 25-48. These verses describe Ix- 
ion's mad attempt to rape Hera after being received into Zeus' halls, 
where the god had purged him of his crime of being the first man to spill 
kindred blood. Ixion repaid Zeus' benefaction by lurking in the divine 
bed-chamber to await Hera. Divining his scheme, Zeus fashioned a 
cloud-likeness of Hera which Ixion in his delusion raped. From this 
union there issued Kentauros, father of the monstrous brood of the Ken- 
taurs. In describing Ixion's infatuate attempt on Hera, Pindar pauses 
just once (34) to moralize, proclaiming xpr] 5è kat’ aütóv aisi rravtóg 
ópàv uérpov: "one should always observe due measure in everything 
according to his own station" or “one should always sight a goal that 
accords with his own station." This is of course the very rule which the 
grasping @8ovepoi in our passage refuse to observe; further, uétpov is a 
word which has much the same methaphorical and literal sense as 
otáðpa. Moreover, in proceeding to describe Ixion's mad attempt, Pin- 
dar says (37) that Ixion was but ygUóoq yAUKU peOértov. Here, ygüó0q 
- — — describes.the-actuality-of-what-Ixion-was-attempting-(pugOértov);-yAUKÜ 
the appearance the cloud assumed in his eyes, since he was essentially an 
diópi  àvi]p (37), i.e., an imperceptive man, not a god. Further, this 
cloud was a 66A0¢ (39), a kaAóv na, which Znvóq naAáua: (40) fash- 
ioned for him. The oxymoronic irony of the phrases weddoc yAUKU 
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uE8éntov and KaAóv npa is reflected in line 90, o(vog &AKkópuevoi. The 
closest parallel, however, of line 90 to the myth can be seen in the sec- 
ond triad's next sentence, lines 40-41: tov 5& terpákvapov Enpake 
o£ouÓ6v,/ £óv ÓAgO0pov Sy’: “he wrought the four-shanked bond as his 
very own destruction — he and only he." Many commentators have 
noted that the term terpákvauov Seopov is a reference to the iunx- 
wheel, a charm to snare absent lovers, containing an iunx tied wing and 
leg (hence four-shanked) to a magic wheel which was whirled. Figura- 
tively, Ixion was making a love-wheel to bind Hera's love unto himself; 
this wheel, metamorphized by Zeus’ thwarting his infatuate attempt 
through substituting a cloud-likeness (v&o£Aa, 36) of Hera, became Ix- 
ion's very wheel of punishment, on which he eternally rolls, a terrifying 
copy of that device by which he, a mere åvńp (29 and 37), sought to 
elevate himself to the divine role of Hera's bed-mate. The grim words 
éòv óAg8pov Oy’ bring to a close at the beginning of the epode the brief, 
powerful statement initiated at the end of the antistrophe— a striking 
enjambement, with €0v ÓAeOpov asserting with finality the real nature 
of terpákvapov ógo0pÓv; it is the bond which, chaining Ixion to his 
wheel, becomes his very own undoing: his action, as Pindar's sombrely 
magnificent words imply, carries in itself the seeds of his own downfall. 

If we turn once more to lines 90-92, we see Pindar's ironic art 


again at play. The envious slanderers, in their folly ováOpag . . . oí(voq 
EAKOUEVOL/ ngpiocüq événa&av EAKog | ó6uvapóv éà . . . Kapdia. 


The words $à kapdia might be properly questioned, since only Hesiod, 
Op. 58, has been found as a parallel for third plural reflexive éóç. How- 
ever, it is surely no coincidence that Q kapdia echoes òv ÓAg0pov. 
The very act of the envious parallels Ixion's act: £AKÓy£vot their own 
oivoc, they bury the painful #AKOG in their own (EQ) heart; ensnared by 
Zeus’ 50A0¢, Ixion wrought a SEGuds as his very own (£Óv) destruction. 
In their delusion, both Ixion and the envious are the agents of their own 
defeat, overseen by divine justice: Ixion, deluded by his gaivópevat 
pévec (26), did not recognize that he was falling into a trap which 
Znvog naAápgat (40) had set; the envious, as Pindar tells us in lines 89- 
90, find their mind (vóov) unwarmed by the thought that god (8£óÓv, 
88) does not always allot them good fortune, begrudge others' luck, and 
therefore, like Ixion not observing a n£ipov KAT GUTOV, try to employ a 
otá8pa reserved for god alone. Again, like Ixion pursuing a 50A0¢ 
which becomes a nñua and &óv óA£0pov, the envious “grab off" a 
aivoc which becomes a £Akoc £à kapóíg. In each case, under divine 
guidance they are free to choose, but choose wrongly. 
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A theme which has been largely unobserved in Pythzan 2 is that of 
man's proper and improper use of his intellect (in this study narrowly 
focused on Ixion's ppéveç and the vóoq and ppovtic [92] of the $8ove- 
pot) under fixed ethical standards (Ixion did not observe a uétpov kat 
autov, and the envious apply a orá8pya Mepicod). These standards ex- 
ist under the guidance of god: both Zeus in the Ixion myth and 0£ÓG in 
the case of the envious merely allow the malcontents to bring about 
their own downfall. This theme is fundamental in the development of 
Pindar's thought in P. 2. The words vóuoç (43, 86), otáðpa, and ÉT- 
pov, all denoting rule, order, principle, law, are prominent in the ode 
and central to its meaning, as are the nouns $prjv (26, 57, 73), vóog 
(89), mpartic (61), dpovtic (92), oooía (56), BouATj (65), and Gupóq 
(74), the verb uav8ávo (26, 72), and other words pertaining to man's 
use of his mental facilities. The twin Delphic pronouncements unóev 
Gyav and yv@6t oautov receive in this ode Pindar's most elaborate 
treatment, and in the climactic lines just considered in this study I have 
briefly examined these motifs’ manifestations in one of Pindar's most 
striking passages. I feel that this passage, as emended, is consistent with 
Pindar's development of these motifs and consonant with his artistic 
imagination. 


RICHARD E. GRIMM 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 


Y 


GRIPUS AND STRATONICUS: PLAUTUS, RUDENS 930-936 


In-a-typiealy-brilliant-lyric-passage;-Plautus-introduces the audi- 
ence of the Rudens to the slave Gripus, who has just returned from a 
successful day of fishing. Instead of fish, though, he has caught a trunk, 
which he triumphantly lugs on stage. Speculating on the contents of this 
trunk, he confidently guesses that it is full of gold. And from that guess 
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he proceeds to spin out a series of wild lyrical dreams about his destiny 
as a free man, merchant prince, and finally king among kings: 


iam ubi liber ero, igitur demum instruam agrum atque aedis, mancupia, 
navibu' magnis mercaturam faciam, apud reges rex perhibebor. 
(930-1) 


Gripus here imagines a fantastic life which another ex-slave, Trimal- 
chio, achieved in Petronius' later novel. Dreams of riches in connection 
with trading overseas form a common theme of New Comedy and later 
literature. Gripus goes on, however, and compares himself to a specific 
individual: 

post animi caussa mihi navem faciam atque imitabor Stratonicum, 

oppida circumvectabor. 

ubi nobilitas mea erit clara, 

oppidum magnum communibo; 

ei ego urbi Gripo indam nomen, 

monumentum meae famae et factis, 

ibi qui regnum magnum instituam. 

magnas res hic agito in mentem 

instruere. (932-6) 


Thanks largely to a section of Athenaeus (347f-352d), we can 
form a general idea of this Stratonikos (to give him his Greek spelling); 
for Plautus has borrowed this allusion from the original text of Diphilus 
which he is adapting.! One of the great performers of his time on the 
cithara, the greatest according to his own self-confident estimate, Stra- 
tonikos toured incessantly the major cities of the Greek world during the 
fourth century and earned a striking reputation both as an artist and as 
a man of exceedingly spiteful wit, especially about his rivals. His dates 
are disputed, because the information supplied by Athenaeus seems ir- 
reconcilable: on the one hand, Stratonikos is associated with men who 
were born late in the fifth century, and on the other, one anecdote con- 
nects him with Ptolemy I (perhaps before he became ruler of Egypt) late 
in the fourth century. Maas and those of his opinion assign his prime to 
410-360; others like Sonnenschein and Marx in their editions of the Ru- 
dens make him a contemporary of Alexander; and Webster and Abel 
would have him born in 390 and living down nearly to the end of the 


'For modern discussions of Stratonikos, see Fr. Marx, Plautus Rudens (Leipzig 
1928), 172-3; P. Maas, REIV A, col. 326 (1931); and K. Abel, RE X A, col. 247 (1972). 
Bowra in OCD (1970) gives a shortened version of Maas' biography. 
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century, an old man still alive when Diphilus composed the original of 
the Plautine comedy.? The date is of some importance if, with Webster, 
we assume that Diphilus referred to a still-living Stratonikos. However, I 
agree with Marx that there is no reason to read in this allusion an argu- 
ment that the musician was still alive when Diphilus was writing; and 
furthermore the evidence for dating Diphilus' comedy in the fourth cen- 
tury rather than the third is far from compelling. What is agreed is that 
Diphilus introduced into the original the reference to Stratonikos and 
that the musician's reputation as a restless tourer of cities, subject of one 
of Athenaeus' anecdotes (350e), was still fresh and usable, especially in 
his native Athens. 

Even if we grant that Stratonikos might have survived down to 310 
or even 305, it seems obvious to all Plautine scholars that this Athenian 
musician, cited for his peregrinations, meant nothing precise to Plautus 
and his Roman audience a century or more later. Why, then, does 
Plautus retain. the meaningless allusion in the Latin play? I suggest that 
a "creative mistake" has occurred here, and its focus is the Greek name. 
Not knowing who Stratonikos was, Plautus inferred from the familiar 
form of a soldier's name which compounds the militant Strato- with an- 
other word,? that the man was perhaps one of the great Hellenistic gen- 
erals, and he imagined that the Greek verb of Diphilus (which like 
perinostei in Athenaeus 350e would have referred to a musical tour) in 
fact denoted something like the visit of a powerful ruler. Therefore, he 
supplemented Diphilus' allusion with the details of a pleasure boat that 
did not appear in the original and does not fit any known evidence 
about Stratonikos, and he changed the verb to fit his picture of sailing 
from city to city.* 

Once Plautus set in motion this revised allusion to Stratonikos as a 
rich, powerful Hellenistic monarch, he could let Gripus continue with 
material of his own making that would delight his Roman audience. 


?See E. A. Sonnenschein's edition of the Rudens (Oxford 1891), note on 932; and 
T. B. L. Webster, CQ 2 (1952) 17. 

?Plautus himself used the comic name Stratophanes (Soldier-seemer) for the brag- 
gart miles in Truculentus 482ff., and he probably invented the triple compound name 
Stratippocles for the young man in the Epidicus who, according to his slave, has earned 
no-glory-while-absent-on-a-military-campaignz €f--Aristophanes"inventioit of the patro- 
nymic Stratonides ( Ach. 596). One real general of the fourth century was aptly named 
Stratocles. 

‘Clearly, the historical Stratonikos traveled considerably by land in mainland 
Greece. Marx was reminded by the reference to the ship of the personal pleasure ships of 
such rulers as Hiero II and Ptolemy IV. 
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The details of 933ff., nobilitas, founding and fortifying a great city, 
then naming it after oneself, to produce a capital city that is one's 
monumentum, have nothing to do with the Athenian musician Stra- 
tonikos. Nor, even if by the end of the fourth century, several of Alexan- 
der's successors founded and named after themselves capital cities 
(Antigoneia, Cassandreia, Seleucia), was it, I think, Diphilus who cre- 
ated this link between successful trade (which is a somewhat realistic 
ambition) and Hellenistic kingship (which is wild fantasy). It is preemi- 
nently typical of Plautine slaves, performing in the politically conscious 
city of Rome, to appropriate to themselves egregious political preten- 
sions such as this. Thus, I suggest, Plautus has taken Diphilus’ passing 
allusion to the great Athenian master of the cithara, creatively misun- 
derstood it, and then taken it as his inspiration for Gripus' extravagant 
lyrical dream of himself in the role of a Hellenistic monarch. If, as we 
believe, he did not know who in fact Stratonikos was, he might well have 
heard of the cities of Stratonikeia in Caria and Lydia, one or both 
founded in the early third century to honor the name of Stratonike, wife 
first of Seleucus I and then of his son Antiochus I.° Since Antigoneia got 
its name from Antigonos and Cassandreia from Cassandros, so Plautus 
might have guessed that this Stratonikos founded and named Stratoni- 
keia. 

In creating this elaborate lyric monody where the Greek text had 
almost nothing but a trimeter or two, Plautus has quite typically taken 
his cue from a word that has stimulated his imagination: in this case, it 
was the name of Stratonikos, unknown to him and his audience but su- 
premely suggestive of a Hellenistic ruler. He then let Gripus run on with 
his amplification on this theme, until reality checks him. For the time 
being, the slave intends to hide the trunk unopened, and so he who has 
just savored the fantasy of becoming a king (936) realizes that today he 
must content himself with slave's fare. 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON 
University OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


"We know at least six women in the families of Hellenistic rulers who were given 
the martial name Stratonike. 


y 
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AMBITUS AND PLAUTUS' AMPHITRUO 65-81! 
I 


A little more than twenty years ago, H. B. Mattingly, from a pos- 
ited reference to an electoral law, argued that verses 64-96 of the pro- 
logue to Plautus’ Amphitruo are post-Plautine.? He drew little com- 
ment, apparently convincing few, but the argument deserves scrutiny.? 

In Amph. 64-96 Mercury delivers Jupiter's petition that the Ro- 
mans appoint inspectors to insure fair play in theatrical competitions. 
The inspectors would prevent solicitation of prizes by actors or their 
agents, in writing or in person. The passage, or at least Amph. 68-74, 
contains a number of legal words and phrases and it is generally agreed 
that the passage is a parody of a law, specifically a lex de ambitu.* It has 
been suggested that the verses merely refer to a proposal for electoral 
reform which was a public concern for some years before it was en- 
acted,? but Mattingly (238f.) argued that the parody is so precise that it 
must refer to a specific, existing statute. One would not normally solicit 
for an actor per scriptas litteras or per internuntium, and the sugges- 
tion that one would is comprehensible and funny only if a law relating to 
a more serious matter is being applied to the stage. In addition, Amph. 
73-74, 


'I thank Professors Alan Cameron, William V. Harris, and Morton Smith for 
their helpful comments on this paper. . 

°H. B. Mattingly, “The First Period of Plautine Revival," Latomus 19 (1960) 230- 
52, esp. 237-40. 'The point was made eaxlier by F. Ritschl, Parerga zu Plautus und 
Terenz (Leipzig 1845) 232, n. 1. T. Mommsen, Römische Strafrecht (Leipzig 1887) 866, 
n. 3, noted the reference and its consequence, "Er [Plautus] (oder ein Spáterer) erwähnt 
den verbotenen ambitus auch Amphit. prol. 74." H. D. Jocelyn, The Tragedies of En- 
nius (Cambridge 1967) 23, n. 5, commenting on actors’ competitions, suggested that 
Amph. 69 may be an actor's interpolation from a later time. 

*W. C. Chambers, "Plautus and his Audience," in D. R. Dudley, Roman Drama 
(London 1965) 25 and 30, and G. Maurach, Plauti Poenulus (Heidelberg 1975) 136, 
admitted the possibility of Mattingly's argument. 

‘A. Palmer, ed., Amphitruo (London 1890) 137-38; O. Fredershausen, De Jure 
Plautino et Terentiano (Góttingen 1906) 61; B. Warnecke, PhW 46 (1926) 655-56; 
W. B. Sedgwick, ed., Amphitruo (Manchester 1960) 61-62; and J.-P. Cébe, La carica- 
-ture-et-la-parodie-dans-le monde romain-antique-(Paris-1966)-77—78. 

5H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics, 200-150 3.c.2 (Oxford 1973) 28, n. 3; G. W. 
Leffingwell, Social and Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus (New York 1918) 
181, n. 5, expressed a similar view. 

SInternunttus is a non-official term which is usually applied to a "go-between" in 
the love affairs of Roman comedy. But at Cic. Verr. II 5.14, it is used for an agent who 
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sirempse legem iussit esse Iuppiter 
quasi magistratum sibi alterive ambiverit. 


and Amph. 76-77, 


qui minus 
eadem histrioni sit lex quae summo viro? 


imply a law already in effect. For such a parody to be topical, the lex de 
ambitu would have had to be enacted recently.? 

The latest possible date for the composition of the Amphitruo is 
184 n.c., but it was almost certainly written somewhat earlier.* Before 
this date we know of only three enactments against electoral abuse at 
Rome. A law of 423 s.c. is claimed to have prohibited candidates from 
whiting their togas. This is generally considered to be a fiction.? In 314 
B.C. the dictator, C. Maenius, is supposed to have directed a quaestio 
against coztiones honorum adipiscendorum, but the notice is generally 
regarded as anachronistic.'? According to Livy, the first lex de ambitu, 
the Lex Poetelia, was passed in 358 a.c. Directed against the ambitio of 
homines novi, this law seems to have restricted the places outside Rome 
where a candidate was permitted to canvass. The authenticity of the 


bribed a public official; cf. the role of divisores in the late Republic, on which see 
Mommsen, Römische Staatsrecht, 3, 196; “Divisor,” RE V 1237-38; and L. R. Taylor, 
Party Politics in the Age of Caesar (Berkeley 1971) 67. In the Roman theatre palmae 
were awarded to actors; see Plaut. Trin. 706 and Poen. 37-39. 

“It is unlikely that the provisions of an old lex de ambitu would be as familiar to 
the public as the parody required and there is no record of any celebrated prosecution for 
ambitus during Plautus' lifetime. It will be argued below that such a prosecution is un- 
likely to have gone unrecorded. 

®Cicero, Brut. 60, places Plautus’ death in 184 s.c., but this may indicate the last 
year in which a play of his was produced; see G. Williams, s.v. "Plautus," OCD? 843. 
Conjectured dates for the first performance of Amphitruo range from 206 n.c. to 186 
n.c.; see K. H. E. Schutter, Quibus Annis Comoediae Plautinae Primum Actae Sint 
Quaeritur (Groningen 1952) 1-13. Recently, P. Harvey, "Historical Allusions in Plautus 
and the Date of the Amphitruo," Athenaeum 59 (1981) 480-89, convincingly placed the 
play after 200 a.c. 

"Livy 4.25.13f. See the judgments of G. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani 1? (Firenze 
1960) 222, and R. M. Ogilvie, 4 Commentary on Livy 1-5 (Oxford 1965) 574-75. 

"Livy 9,26.8ff. Mommsen (note 2 above) 668, n. 3, wrote, "ist er deutlich dem 
Quaestionverfahren der späteren Zeit nachgestaltet und geschichtlich unbrauchbar”; see 
also De Sanctis (note 9 above) 11? 22 23; M. Gelzer, The Roman Nobility, trans. R. 
Seager (Oxford 1969) 123; F. E. Adcock, CAH VIII (1928) 602. The first quaestio de 
ambitu was probably established shortly before 116 3.c.; see Mommsen, 867. 
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Lex Poetelia has not gone unquestioned.!! We know of two electoral 
laws, however, which were passed after 184 s.c. The Lex Cornelia 
Baebia de ambitu was passed in 181 s.c. A fragment of Cato's speech 
against its repeal suggests that it was concerned with bribery.'? In 159 
B.C. a lex de ambitu was passed about which nothing more is known. !3 

Of all these, the Lex Poetelia of 358 B.c. is the only electoral law 
which could possibly have been in effect during Plautus' lifetime. The 
only information we have on its provisions seems to concern geographi- 
cal restrictions on canvassing and it is difficult to see how this fourth- 
century law could have been the subject of the legal parody of Amph. 
641f., so the parody, together with the passage in which it occurs, must 
be an interpolation. 

Briefly stated, this is Mattingly's case, an argument from silence, 
but worthy of consideration. Mattingly did not discuss the possibility of 
an unrecorded law, and since we know a number of laws were passed in 
Plautus’ time which Livy does not record and.can assume the. existence 
of others, this weakens the case.!* However, there are reasons why a lex 
de ambitu enacted during those years is unlikely to have been neglected 
by Livy; these will entail a digression on Livy and his sources. 


"Livy 7.15.12 13. See G. Rotondi, Leges Publicae Populi Romani (Milan 1912) 
221 and RE XI 2402-03. Many have doubted Livy's claim that this tribunician mea- 
sure, passed only eight years after the Licinian-Sextian laws, was directed against 
homines novi, see E. Pais, Storia di Roma 1, 1 (Torino 1898-99) 56, J. Binder, Die Plebs 
(Leipzig 1909) 482-83, De Sanctis (note 9 above) 222, n. 125, and R. W. Husband, "The 
Law of Poetelius on Corrupt Practices at Elections," CJ 10 (1914-15) 376-77. P. Frac- 
caro, "Catoniana," Studi storici per l'antichità classica 3 (1910) 248 = Opuscula 1 (Pa- 
via 1956) 231, n. 24, denied the law altogether, claiming that the Lex Cornelia Baebia of 
181 u.c. was the first law on ambitus; see below. 

"Livy 40.19.11, and Rotondi (note 11 above) 277. For Cato's fragment see ORF“ 
8 138 and Mommsen (note 2 above) 866, n. 6; MRR 1 384; RE XII 2344. On the dates 
and relationship of this speech and Cato's De Ambitu ( ORF' 8 136) see Fraccaro, "Cato- 
niana" (note 11 above) 241ff. = Opuscula, 1 227ff. and A. E. Astin, Cato the Censor 
(Oxford 1978) 329-31. 

"Livy Per. 47, Lex de ambitu lata. The name, Lex Cornelia Fulvia, is a modern 
conjecture; see Rotondi (note 11 above) 288.and. RE X11.2344-45.- The Lex Cornelia de 
ambitu mentioned in Schol. Bob. ( Pro Sulla 17) 371, which debarred convicts from can- 
didacy for ten years, is probably Sullan; see Mommsen (note 2 above) 867. 

"Livy fails to record, among other laws, the Lex Cincta, 204 n.c., the Lex Porcia 
de provocatione, 195 n.c.(?), the Lex Terentia de libertinorum liberis, 189 n.c.; for these 
and others see Rotondi (note 11 above). 
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In Livy, leges de ambitu are connected with ambitio. Two of the 
three electoral laws in the extant books are said to have been inspired by 
ambitio (4.25.12-23, 7.15.12-13). This word is used by Livy to describe 
the actions of persons who attempt to gain power by playing to the gal- 
lery; in the military, generals who relax discipline (22.42.12, 43.11.10), 
in politics, those who support debt (2.27.4) or land bills (2.42.8). Occa- 
sionally, Livy uses ambzizo in a neutral sense to mean electioneering 
(7.39.13, and more doubtfully, 35.10.1, 35.24.4), but it usually has a 
pejorative meaning. Livy's regular word for political contests is the neu- 
tral certamen.!? The place of ambitio in Livy's orbit of vices is the sub- 
ject of a small controversy. Ogilvie interpreted the absence of ambitio 
from the preface, together with its presence in the early books, as indi- 
cating Livy's rejection of the Sallustian idea that avaritia luxuria and 
ambitio appeared at Rome only after 146 B.c., but thought Livy ac- 
cepted Sallust's analysis of the Republic's decay in all other aspects. 
Luce argued that Livy's rejection of Sallust's ideas was more far-reach- 
ing, but he restricted the function of ambitzo in Rome's decline to the 
military. Ambitio and its cognates, however, are present throughout 
Livy's work and describe political evils.'® 

In the first decade, ambztzo characterizes the actions of the elder 
Tarquin (1.35.2,6), Sp. Cassius (2.41.8), and Appius Claudius the de- 
cemutr (3.35.2, the reference is to all who scrambled to become decem- 
viri, but Appius is singled out; see 3.35.3). Although its role in military 
matters is prominent in the surviving later books, amobztzo is applied, by 
his enemies, to the political acts of Scipio Africanus (28.40.2, 29.16.5), 
to Sulpicius Galba (45.36.8), and to consuls who courted popular favor 
when conducting the military levy (43.14.3). So Luce was wrong to limit 


“For certamen see, e.g., 39.41.1ff. Ambitiose is regularly neutral in Livy, as at 
29.36.11 and 38.32.4, but its appearance at 1.35.2 is colored by the decidedly negative 
ambitio at 1.35.6. Both neutral and pejorative usages of ambitio appear in classical 
Latin, Cicero distinguishes between acceptable ambitio and negative ambifus, but sce 
Verr. 112.132 and Leg. Agr. 2.91 for negative ambitro. The negative connotation of 
ambitio is old, being the regular meaning in Plautus; see Per. 556. On all this consult J. 
Hellegouarc'h, Le Vocabulaire latin des relations et des partis politiques sous la répu- 
blique (Paris 1963) 208f. 

"Ogilvie (note 9 above) 24ff. and T. J. Luce, Livy: The Composition of his His- 
tory (Princeton 1977) 250ff., esp. 275. 
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the sphere of ambitzo in Livy's later books to the military.” Luce, how- 
ever, did show that unlike Sallust, Livy does not portray a sudden moral 
breakdown in 146 s.c., but presents a more gradual decline, signs of 
which are present in the fourth and fifth decades and become increas- 
ingly frequent in Books 34 to 45. It is in Books 35 to 45 that references to 
ambitio increase markedly.!? The loss of Livy's account after 167 s.c. 
makes a full evaluation of the role of ambztio difficult, but Livy’s de- 
scription of the overtly Gracchan program of Sp. Cassius (2.41.8) 
strongly suggests that ambitio appeared in Livy's treatments of C. Grac- 
chus and Livius Drusus. Livy's association of ambitio with the secret 
meetings of seditious plebeians in 495 s.c. (2.27.13) and 482 B.c. 
(4.25ff.) makes it likely that he also included ambztzo in his narrative of 
the political intrigues of the late Republic. Moreover, Ti. Gracchus is 
introduced by Orosius (5.8.3-4) with "Carthagine Numantiaque deleta 
moritur apud Romanos utilis de provisione conlatio et oritur infamis de 
ambitione contentio. Gracchus tribunus. plebi iratus. nobilitati. . .," 
and at De Vir. Ill. 66, Livius Drusus is termed ambitiosus et superbus. 
Ambitus is ascribed to Pompey at Florus 2.13.43, and at 2.19.2 and 
2.21.1 Antony is accused of ambitus.'® Perhaps the place of ambito in 


"Cn. Manlius Vulso is called ambitiosus in his relations with his soldiers at Livy 
39.7.8, but the reference is extended to politics at 39.7.4. The charge of ambitus could 
have been leveled at.Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus in 145 s.c., see App. Hisp. 65.274, 
and at Scipio Aemilianus in 134 3.c., App. Hisp. 84.365. L. R. Taylor, "Forerunners of 
the Gracchi," JRS 52 (1962) 21 pointed out the political nature of the recruitment prob- 
lem, "a crisis in voters as well as in recruits for the two were drawn from the same list.” 
Livy, in fact, may have been the first to apply ambitio to the military sphere; earlier 
writers used circumvire for soliciting of soldiers; see Hellegouarc'h (note 15 above) 208, 
n, 12. : 

"The attack on luxuria begins in Book 34; see Luce (note 16 above) 250ff. Livy 
noted the political contention at Rome in the years after Zama (32.7.8-12, 32.28.3-9, 
33.21ff., 38.25.4- 5) but ambitio appears only at 35.10.1, 35.24.4, 39.7.3, 43.11.10, 
43.14.83, 45.36.8, and 45.37.12. 

"On Livy 4.25, see Ogilvie (note 9 above). The presence of Gracchan themes in 
the fourth and fifth decades of Livy may be related to Livy's technique of preparing 
major events by foreshadowing them in earlier books; see Ogilvie, 30 and Luce (note 11 
above) 48-45, 76 and 85, n. 12. P. G. Walsh, "Livy," in T. A. Dorey, ed., Latin Histo- 
rians (New York 1966) 116 suggested that the Gracchan crisis was the turning point in 

——- — Livy's-aecount-of-Rome's-decline—Florus;-2-5-5;in-a-passage similar to-De Vir. Til; 66 and 
Livy, Per. 70.15, writes that Livius Drusus' legislation was prompted by Caepio's perse- 
cution of Scaurus and Philippus for ambitus. For the difficulties in attributing these late 
notices to Livy, see M. M. Sage, "The Elogza of the Augustan Forum and the De Viris 
Illustribus," Historia 28 (1979) 209f., but if the passages cited are not from Livy they 
should then ultimately reflect the annalistic tradition; on which see below. 
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Livy's theory of political decline can be seen in his ominous comment on 
Veii just before its destruction, "Veientes contra, taedio annuae ambi- 
tionis, quae interdum discordiarum causa erat, regem creavere" 
(5.1.3). For Livy ambitio was a recurring threat to concordia and kiber- 
tas which, when joined by newer dangers, avaritia luxuriaque, would 
prove fatal to the Republic.?? 

If only because of the importance of ambitio in his political think- 
ing, it is unlikely that Livy would have neglected a lex de ambztu in his 
account of the political contentions at Rome between the end of the 
Hannibalic War and 184 s.c. But there are other, more topical factors 
to consider. Ambitus occasioned numerous trials and laws in the late 
Republic and the abuse continued into the early Principate, so it was an 
issue for Livy and his readers.?! Furthermore, Livy composed Book 28 
after 19 B.c. and Book 59 after 18 B.c. These books covered the period 
206 B.c. to 129 B.c. and it is within these books that Livy's two notices of 
second century ambitus legislation occurred. A reference to ambitus 
legislation would have been especially relevant in the years after 18 p.c. 
because this was the year in which Augustus passed his Lex Iulia de 
ambitu (Dio Cass. 54.16.1).?? It might be objected that these notices are 
too short to be significant. The entry for the Lex Cornelia Baebia in 
Livy 40.19.11 is admittedly slight, but the reference to the lex de am- 
bitu in the Periocha implies that Livy's treatment in Book 47 was full. 
Legislative notices are relatively rare in the Periochae and always refer 
to important laws. Laws mentioned in the Periochae for which the 
corresponding books of Livy survive invariably receive full treatment in 
the latter and are frequently coupled with sets of speeches.?* Also, Julius 


“The prooemium of Appian BCiv. 1.1-2, gives a similar view of ambitio at 
Rome, but entirely lacks the moral elements of luxuria and avaritia. E. Gabba, Appiano 
e la storica delle guerre civile (Firenze 1956) 3-9, 119ff., argued that the prooemiun was 
freely composed by Appian; but how freely? On any account Appian consulted a Livian 
source for Book 1; cf. Florus 1.47.11. On the importance of key virtues and vices for 
Livys' work see P. G. Walsh, Livy, His Historical Aims and Methods (Cambridge 1961) 
41-109 and Luce (note 11 above) 231ff. 

“See RE XII 2365ff.; M. Gelzer (note 10 above) 57ff.; and L. R. Taylor (note 6 
above) 67ff.; on the elections of 19 s.c., see Dio Cass. 54.10.1-3. 

"A reference in Livy 28.12.12 places this book after 19 s.c., and Livy Per. 59 
refers to a speech Augustus delivered almost certainly in 18 s.c. Livy must have worked 
quickly; see Walsh, p. 9. 

PCf. Livy 34.1 8 onthe Lex Oppia and Livy 4.1 -6 on the Lex Canuleia. On the 
other hand, the short notice of the Lex Cornelia Baebia de ambitu is not recorded in the 
Periocha of Book 40. The brevity of this notice fits Livy's technique of foreshadowing; in 
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Obsequens' entry on 166 8.c., "comitia cum ambitiosissime fierent et ob 
hoc senatus in Capitolio haberentur" ( Prod. 12), which seems to have 
derived ultimately from Livy, suggests that ambitus received consider- 
able attention, perhaps even a speech, in Book 46, and can be taken as 
further evidence of Livy's concern for ambitus in Books 28 to 59.?* 

Presumably, therefore, Livy would have recorded any lex de am- 
bitu enacted during Plautus' lifetime which he found in his sources. 
Livy does record that the consular elections of 193 B.c. and 192 s.c. 
were dominated by ambitio (85.10.1, 24.4), but of an electoral law dur- 
ing these years there is nothing. Yet Livy's method of research left him 
at the mercy of his sources, and if a lex de ambitu had been omitted by 
these it would not appear in Livy.? The nature of Livy's annalistic 
sources makes speculation about them a notoriously dangerous game 
and conclusions can attain plausibility, but that is all that will be 
claimed. 

It is arguable that the annalistic sources for the Polybian- books 
contained more legislative notices than Livy's work. Almost all the laws 
in Books 31 to 45 occur in sections based on annalistic material and the 
number of laws recorded generally increases with the number of chap- 
ters derived from annalists.? Also, considerably more laws appear in 
non-Polybian books than in those in which Livy relied on the Greek his- 
torian.?? Since two-thirds of the fourth and fifth decades are derived 


this case, for a speech in Book 46, and a major treatment of ambitus legislation in Book 
47, see below. On the foreshadowing technique see note 19 above. 

*'For the Livian provenance of the passage, see P. L. Schmidt, Julius Obsequens 
und das Problem der Livius-Epitome (Mainz Akad. Wiss. und Lit. 1968) 221. Mommsen 
(note 2 above) 866, connected this passage to the lex de ambitu of 159 p.c. Cato's re- 
marks in his speech of 164 u.c., De Sumpto Suo, ( ORF! 8 173), "numquam ego pecu- 
niam meam neque sociorum per ambitionem dilargitus sum,” also shows that ambitus 
was a public concern in this period. 

*9On Livy's working methods see Walsh (note 20 above) chapters VI and VII, and 
Luce (note 16 above) 185ff. 

*6] follow H. Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen über die Quellen der vierten und 
fünften Dekade des Livius (Berlin 1863) on annalistic sections of Livy. The correlation 
between annalistic chapters and legislative notices holds true for the following books: 
-- high-number-of-laws-in-Books-31,-39,-40; 42-and- in-the-mutilated Books-41-and-43; low 
number of laws in Books 37, 32, 33, 36 and 44. The correlation in Books 34 and 38 is 
upset because of Livian speeches in the annalistic sections of both books and some seven- 
teen chapters on Cato's Spanish campaign in Book 34. Books 35 and 45 are anomalous. 

"There are many more laws recorded in the first decade than in the third, fourth 
and fifth together; see Rotondi (note 11 above). The number of laws recorded in the 
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from Polybius, and since Livy admits to neglecting his Latin sources for 
Polybius, it would seem that in parts of Books 31 to 45 Livy omitted 
events recorded by the annalists, and that some of these events were 
legislative enactments.?? Since Livy frequently turned from Polybius to 
the annalists for the specific purpose of recording events zn urbe, his 
omissions would be the result of selection rather than carelessness, and 
given the importance of ambitio and ambitus to his interpretation of 
political history, Livy would not have neglected to record an electoral 
law. But if the annalistic sources themselves contained a relatively 
greater number of legislative notices, then the chance of a lex de am- 
bitu being omitted by them is diminished.?? 

In addition, there are reasons to believe that ambzizo and ambztus 
were important to the annalistic accounts of Roman history. The attri- 
bution of ambitio to persons who challenged the Senate clearly did not 
begin with Livy. There is evidence that Scipio Africanus and Aemi- 
lianus were accused of ambitio by contemporaries and we know that C. 


Periochae for the years after 146 s.c. is much greater than in those corresponding to the 
Polybian books. 

Livy 35.40.1, after fifteen chapters of Polybian material, writes, "Abstulere me 
velut de spatio Graeciae res immixtae Romanis, . . . Consulibus designatis-inde namque 
deverteram," then continues with a new annalistic source; see J. Briscoe, 4 Commentary 
on Livy Books XXXIV-XXXVII (Oxford 1981) 203. The sentiment is paralleled at 
41.25.8, but is not quite the same as those of 33.20.19 and 39.48.6, where Livy omits 
details but continues to follow Polybius. For a different interpretation of these passages 
see Luce (note 11 above) 43 and 53. 

"The greater volume of Livy's work is due in large measure to the fact that none of 
the annalists used Polybius as extensively or covered eastern events as fully as Livy; see A. 
Klotz, "Benützung des Polybios bei römischen Schriftstellern,” SJFC 25 (1951) 245ff., 
with the remarks of Briscoe, 4 Commentary on Livy Books XXXI-XXXIII (Oxford 
1973) 8. Claudius Quadrigarius seems to have covered the period from Hannibal to the 
Gracchi in only three to four books, but his later books were more detailed; so E. Badian, 
“The Early Historians," in Dorey (note 19 above) 18. Valerius Antias, on the other hand, 
seems to have been quite full; Badian, 21, “For at least some stretches, his [Antias’] treat- 
ment was broader than Livy's." For a discussion of the problems of Valerius' book num- 
bers see RE VII? 2319-22. Walsh, Livy (note 20 above) 121, claimed Valerius’ work was 
full of official material, but attempts to assign sections of Livy to particular annalists 
involves a method which can itself be termed ambitiosus; see Briscoe (1973) 4ff. i do not 
doubt that the greater part of the annalists’ works was devoted to military affairs, but the 
political content should not be underestimated. Tacitus, Ann. 4.32, who might have left 
it out, felt compelled to include the recording of political events in his description of the 
works of Republican historians; cf. Sempronius Asellio (fr. 2 P), and see Briscoe (1973) 
10, n. 8. 
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Gracchus defended himself against the charge. The influence of the 
Gracchan crisis, and the optzmates-populares conflict which followed, 
on the interpretation of earlier periods of Roman history strengthens 
the probability that references to ambitio and ambitus would have been 
recorded. In those sections which can be checked against Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, it is clear that Livy's descriptions of fifth-century Grac- 
chan-like programs inspired by political ambztio were taken from his 
source(s). Livy's ascription of ambitio to Tarquin at 1.35.2-6 is paral- 
leled by Dionyius, Ant. Rom. 3.67.1; the connection of ambitio with 
Sp. Cassius’ laws at 2.41ff. is matched at Ant. Rom. 8.69.3f.; and Ap- 
pius Claudius’ charge of ambitio against Servilius at Livy 2.27.4 and 
27.10 should be compared with Ant. Rom. 6.27.1.*! The imposition of 
the Gracchan model on Roman political history probably began with L. 
Calpurnius Piso. Piso, as a participant in the Gracchan affairs, would 
stress the role of tribunes in initiating discord, and would date the be- 
ginning of Rome's decline to 154-53 s.c. and the Spanish wars which 
fomented tribunician agitation against the levy.*? But the perspective of 
later annalists would place more emphasis on political leaders who com- 
manded armies, and examples of ambitiosi consules were found in the 
period in which Plautus lived.* It is plausible, therefore, to maintain 
that a reference to a lex de ambitu would not have escaped the annalists 


“Africanus, Livy 28.40.2, 29.16.5; Aemilianus, Cic. Off. 1.108; App. Hisp. 98; 
Dio Cass. fr. 84; Val. Max. 8.15.4. It is doubtful that charges of ambitio against these 
two would have been invented by a tradition which idealized them. In 124 B.c., C. Grac- 
chus gave a speech in which he denied being motivated by ambitio ( ORF? 48 26). 

“That Livy and Dionysius depended on common sources, rather than one on the 
other has been demonstrated by Schwartz, RE V 951-53. For Dionysius’ sources see Ant. 
Rom. praef. 7. On Sp. Cassius’ laws see A. Klotz, Lzwus und seine Vorgänger (Leipzig 
1941) 242-43 and Ogilvie (note 9 above) 336-39. 

**For Piso's inclination to project contemporary conflicts onto earlier events see K. 
Latte, "Der Historiker L. Calpurnius Frugi," SDAW (1960) no. 7. Piso's hostility toward 
tribunes who supported popular measures can be seen in his comments on Sp. Maelius 
(fr. 24 P); on whom see Ogilvie (note 9 above) 550. For Piso on the year 154-153 p.c. see 
fr. 38 P. L. R. Taylor (note 17 above) 25 reasonably connected this to the Spanish wars 
and tribunician agitation. 

“For consules ambitiosi in Plautus’ time, see Livy 28.40.2, 29.16.5 (Africanus); 

- --- -— —Liívy.89.7.8.(Manlius);.cf..32.7.8-12,-33.25.4- Am bitus-is-connected-with Marius and 

Sulla by Florus, 1.47.11, with Marius by Seneca, Dial. 94.66, and with Pompey by 
Florus, 2.13.43 and Val. Max. 9.7. For the influence of the Gracchan crisis and subse- 
quent struggles of optimates and populares on Valerius Antias, see Ogilvie (note 9 
above) 12-16, and Luce (note 16 above) 274. On the crucial place of the Gracchi in 
Dionysius’ view of Roman history, certainly not his own, see Ant. Rom. 2.11. 
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consulted by Livy, and this conclusion is supported by the fact that one 
of them invented such a law.** 

The evidence adduced about the place of ambitio and ambitus in 
the annalistic tradition does not alter the fact that Mattingly's argument 
is ex silentio and that there may possibly have been an unrecorded lex 
de ambitu passed before 184 s.c. But the evidence does suggest that an 
interpolation in Plautus is as likely as an unattested law. 


III 


Suggestions of interpolated passages in Plautus have been in dis- 
favor for some time. Yet we know that during revivals interpolations 
were made and that the prologues were especially susceptible to such 
treatment. Lines 5 to 20 of the Casina prologue are definitely interpo- 
lated, and it is reasonably certain that the doublets in the prologues of 
Poenulus (121-23 and 124-28) and Cistellarza (125, 130-32 and 126- 
29) are interpolations, so other interpolations may have occurred.?? 
When proposing an interpolation caution is required, but one should 
not deny its likelihood only because it is difficult to define its limits. 

It is the extent of the proposed interpolation which caused diffi- 
culties for Mattingly. A cogent argument for the unity and Plautine ori- 
gin of Amph. 17-96 was based by Abel on the fact that from line 17 on 
Mercury repeatedly refers to the petition of Jupiter which he delivers in 
lines 64ff.°® Because of this argument, Mattingly (247f.) concluded that 
the entire section 17-96 is post- Plautine. This position is extreme, and a 
closer examination of the text provides a better solution. 


*The law of 423 s.c. on the whiting of togas was an annalist's invention or mis- 
take; see Livy 4.25.13 with Ogilvie's comment (note 9 above). It is less likely that second- 
century ambitus legislation was invented; one such law was prominent enough to attract 
the attention of Polybius, 6.56.4. 

“For proposed interpolations in the Amphitruo prologue, see Leo's text, where 
verses 131-39 are bracketed. Also see Sedgwick (note 4 above) on Amph. 121-23, and 
131. For a summary of the retractatzo controversy, and the reaction against Ritschl, see 
C. E. Duckworth, The Nature of Roman Comedy (Princeton 1952) 65-68, and K. Abel, 
Die Plautusprologe (Mülheim 1955). More recently, H. D. Jocelyn, YCS 21 (1969) 97 
123, and HSCP 73 (1969) 135-52, argued for interpolations in the prologues. 

"Abel (note 35 above) 37-39, Amph. 17, ob rem venerim; Amph. 20, 33, 50, ad 
vos oratum; Amph. 24 25, "hoc petere me precario a vobis iussit"; and Amph. 38-40. 
The same point was made by E. Paratore, ed., Amphitruo (Firenze 1959) 31, cited by 
Mattingly (note 2 above) 247. 1 was unable to consult Paratore’s edition. 
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In Amph. 64, Mercury says, "nunc hoc me orare a vobis iussit Iup- 
piter." In the following line he states the request, and the parody of the 
lex de ambitu begins, "ut conquistores singula in subsellia" ( 4mph. 65). 
However, if we look ahead to Amph. 82, we find "ut conquistores 
fierent histrionibus." Amph. 82-85 go on to deliver Jupiter's request 
again in words so similar to those of Amph. 64ff. that Sedgwick thought 
Amph. 81-85 were interpolated.’ For a number of reasons it is better to 
take Amph. 65-81 as the interpolation. 

First, it is difficult to see why Amph. 81-85 would have been 
added; they contribute very little.” Second, if Amph. 65-81 are de- 
leted, the sense of the prologue runs more smoothly: Amph. 17-37, 
Mercury's formal self-introduction and explanation of his presence, 
i.e., to announce Jupiter’s petition to the Roman audience; Amph. 38- 
49, Mercury argues for compliance with Jupiter's request with a refer- 
ence to the appearance of other deities on the Roman stage; Amph. 50- 

. 63, some witty lines on tragedy, comedy and tragicomedza, all centered 
around the idea of gods as characters in plays; Amph. 64 and 82-85, 
Mercury states his father's petition for theatrical conquzstores; Amph. 
86-96, Mercury explains his father's interest in actors with the news that 
Jupiter himself will appear in the play.?? 

'The parody of the lex de ambitu, Amph. 65-81, which is con- 
cerned with spectatores, artifices and aediles as well as histriones, is 
intrusive and, in fact, has been recognised as having little to do with the 
theme of the Amphztruo.* On the other hand, Amph. 82ff. fulfill all 


"Sedgwick (note 4 above) 62. E. Fraenkel, Plautznzsches im Plautus (Berlin 1922) 
113ff. = Elementi Plautzni in Plauto (Firenze 1960) 106ff., has shown that Plautine 
insertions are frequently marked by the repetition of lines, but Amph. 65-80 cannot be a 
Plautine expansion on the Greek original since the entire section from Amph. 17ff. is 
thoroughly Roman; see Abel (note 35 above) 31ff., esp. 37-39. 

9 Amph. 81, "hoc quoque etiam mihi in mandatis (is) dedit," shows that the fol- 
lowing four lines were not written as a shorter alternative version of Amph. 64-80. For 
shortening of scenes and alternative versions, see C. C. Coulter, Retractatio in the Am- 
brosian and Palatine Recensions of Plautus (Bryn Mawr 1919) 12-13, and 109-10. In 
addition, the brutality with which the punishment of actors is described in Amph. 85 
seems characteristically Plautine. For other such passages in Plautus, see Fraenkel (note 

—— —91-above)-Pl--im-Pl-9 —-Elem-17: x VEL e, T 

“Abel (note 35 above) 37 and 39 gave the same formal analysis of the passage but 
offered different conclusions. 

*G. K. Galinsky, "Scipionic Themes in Plautus Amphitruo,” TAPA 97 (1966) 
209-11 noted this, but his attempt to save the unity of Amph. 17-96 by connecting am- 
bitus in the passage with a "sort of postumous ambitus" found in the Scipionic elogia was 
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the logical requirements posed by Mercury's earlier references to Jupi- 
ter's request (Amph. 17ff.), but contain no legal words or phrases and 
no reference to ambitus. The petition as stated in Amph. 82-85 is con- 
cerned only with actors, and Mercury explains the petition by revealing 
that Jupiter will be an actor. The entire passage from Amph. 17ff. 
should be seen as leading up to this revelation: 


mirari nolim vos quapropter luppiter 
nunc histriones curet; ne miremini: 
ipse hanc acturust luppiter comoediam. 


( Amph. 86-88) 


The major difficulty in staging the Amphitruo was the possible 
confusion in having two pairs of doublets appearing on stage in similar 
costumes. The playwright gave some thirty lines of prologue (116-50), 
as well as repeated reminders in the play itself (265ff., 497-98, 861ff., 
974ff., 986ff.), to resolving this problem. «t'was around the require- 
ment of explaining to his audience how to distinguish actors who played 
mortals from those who played gods that Plautus constructed his pro- 
logue. The witty idea of a divine petition to regulate actors' conduct, a 
petition leading to the revelation that Jupiter himself would act, enables 
Plautus to move smoothly to the intricate and potentially awkward ex- 
planation of actors’ costumes (Amph. 116-41) and stage devices (Amph. 
142-50), without breaking the dramatic illusion (Amph. 151-52). 

But Amph. 65-81 were added later, in a revival of the play, in 
order to introduce a topical reference to a lex de ambitu. The interpola- 
tor seized on the word conquistores (Amph. 82) as a peg on which to 
hang his insertion, which began with another set of conquistores.*! The 
insertion had to come before rather than after so as not to break the flow 
of the narrative. Verses 65-67, a slightly modified version of Amph. 82- 
84, function as a bridge to the parody of the law which starts at Amph. 
68. The topical reference ends at Amph. 80, and Amph. 81 serves asa 
bridge back to the original Plautine text. 


far-fetched. Whatever artifex means here the word is rare in Plautus, occurring again 
only at Cas. 356, where the reference is not to the theatre, and in the prologue of Poenu- 
lus 37, in another suspected interpolation; see Mattingly (note 2 above) 249, Jocelyn 
(note 2 above) 23, n. 5, and Maurach (note 3 above) 136-37. 

" Conquistor is an official title; see Plaut. Mer. 664-65. It was also used for mili- 
tary recruiters; see Livy 21.21.13; Cic. Mil. 67. 
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Conclusion 


The structure and sense of the prologue of the Amphitruo, to- 
gether with the relation of the passage to a lex de ambitu, makes it seem 
most likely that Amph. 65-81 is an interpolation, written after 181 B.C., 
probably in the 150's.*? 


My tes MCDONNELL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


“The “Plautine revival" is placed either in the 160's or 150's s.c. on the basis of 
Cas. 5-20; see W. Beare, The Roman Stage? (New York 1964) 75, and Duckworth (note 
35 above) 65. Mattingly (note 2 above) 230ff. made a case for dating the revivals of other 
Plautine plays to this period. On the basis of topical references Mattingly, 239-40, dated 
the interpolated lines on ambitus in the Amphitruo to c. 150 s.c. 


y 


CATULLUS C. 50; THE EXCHANGE OF POETRY 


In the first six lines of c. 50 Catullus describes a poetic game, an 
alternating exchange of verses between two poets:! 


Hesterno, Licini, die otiosi 

multum lusimus in meis tabellis, 

ut conuenerat esse delicatos: 

scribens uersiculos uterque nostrum 

ludebat numero modo hoc modo illoc, 

reddens mutua per iocum atque uinum. (c. 50.1-6) 


Because the conventions of this type of poetic composition affect the 
meaning of lines 7-21, a proper reading of the remainder of this poem 


1 wish to thank Julia Haig Gaisser for her comments on an earlier version of this 
paper. 
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can only be undertaken after we understand the activity described 
above. This much is clear; Catullus and Calvus write reciprocal (red- 
dens mutua), polymetric (numero modo hoc modo illoc) uersiculi in a 
sympotic setting (per iocum atque uinum). The product of this type of 
composition has been analyzed in recent treatments of the term uersz- 
culi, which show that this word is used to denote the kind of poetry 
which we find in the polymetric section of the Catullan Iibellus.? The 
repeated verb ludere (lines 2 and 5) also specifies that these are light 
verses.? The manner in which these polymetric uerszcul? were produced 
by Calvus and Catullus has been described, though never in very great 
depth.* We can say at least that both poets are composing, trading 
verses back and forth. Reciprocal composition of this sort necessarily 
involves conventions and expectations as do most ancient genres. An 
understanding of the rules of the game which Catullus and Calvus are 
playing is thus essential to an understanding of c. 50. 

Reciprocal composition is most familiar to us from the examples in 
the fifth and eighth Idylls of Theocritus where the rustics exchange brief 
passages in amoebaean alternation.? In each of these poems the verses 
sung are composed for competition. In Jd. 5 Comatas and Lacon are 
quite hostile to each other, and their poetry consequently lacks the con- 
vivial quality which Catullus portrays in c. 50. Id. 8, however, shows the 
poetic competitors more gracious toward each other and perhaps more 
interested in creating poetry. In either case the competitors in the bu- 
colic examples take their contest seriously and generally follow a set of 


“For an analysis of this word see V. Buchheit, "Catull c. 50 als Programm und 
Bekenntnis," RAM 119 (1976) 168; “Sal et lepos versiculorum (Catull c. 16)," Hermes 
104 (1976) 333. T. E. Kinsey, "Catullus 16," Latomus 25 (1966) 106, seeks to limit wersz- 
culi to effeminate poetry. Buchheit's view is more in line with the use of uerszculz here 
and elsewhere. 

*Ludere is used by Catullus possibly of poetic composition at 61.225. Vergil uses 
the word twice in the Eclogues to refer to poetic composition (Ec. 1.10, 6.1). These in- 
stances are especially important for an understanding of the activity in Catullus c. 50 
since both Vergil and Catullus are referring to the bucolic poetic traditions that included 
agonistic composition. 

‘Buchheit (note 2 above) 64. W. Kissel, "Mein Freund, Ich Liebe Dich (Catull 
c. 50)" WzzJb n.f. 6b (1980) 47, calls the activity "Wettdichten". The commentaries of 
K. Quinn, Catullus; A Commentary (London 1970), W. Kroll, C. Valerius Catullus 
(Leipzig 1929) and R. Ellis, 4 Commentary on Catullus (Oxford 1889) briefly mention 
the light poetic competition. 

^A. S. F. Gow, Theocritus (Cambridge 1950) and Bucolici Graeci (Oxford 1952) 
doubts the Theocritean authorship of Jd. 8. Whoever its author, the poem is part of the 
bucolic tradition of agonistic poetry. 
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The first [kind of skolion] was that which was customarily sung by 
all together; the second was sung by all, but according to a certain order 
and in continuous succession; the third, having last place, was no longer 
shared by all, but only by those considered to be clever at it, and from 
whatever place [in the room] they happened to be. 


The second type mentioned by Athenaeus may have been responsive.’ 
Certainly the first type was not, since everyone at the symposium must 
have known the poems in order to sing in unison. The third type of per- 
formance usually involved the recitation of the works of great lyric po- 
ets. Only those poems of the second type were preserved in Athenaeus' 
collection and consistently called skolia. An examination of these 
poems shows that some possess the qualities of thematic responsion 
which we saw in the Theocritean examples. 

None of the preserved skolia are longer than four lines, and they 
seem to be complete poems at that length. Not all of the poems can be 
matched with others which may be in thematic responsion, but this is as 
we would expect given the vagaries of their tranmission to and through 
Athenaeus. There are several examples which are clearly responsive, 
however, such as 17 and 18;? 


eiBe AUpa kaAT| yevoiunv éAcoavtivn 
Kai pe KaAoi Maldec pépoiev Atovuatov ÈQ xopóv. 


cid’ ánupov kaAóv yevoiunv uéya xpuoíov 
Kai ug KAAT) yuv popoin KaBapov BELEVN vóov. 


It is easy to see how the second singer has taken over the thematic and 
metrical shape of the first poem, and created from it a responsive varia- 


"The most recent work on skolia is that of M. Van der Valk, “On the Composition 
of the Attic Skolia," Hermes 102 (1974) 1-20, who describes the sequence of skolia pre- 
served in Athenaeus as representing an arranged book. This notion was earlier proposed 
by R. Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion (Giessen 1893) 13. Though Van der Valk 
concentrates on the logic of the book's arrangement, and largely passes over the question 
of spontaneous responsion, Reitzenstein recognizes responsion between 15 and 16 as well 
as between 17 and 18. Our best evidence for the spontaneous thematic responsion of the 
skolia is the scene from Arist. Wasps 1217ff. in which Bdelocleon tries to instruct Philo- 
cleon in the proper performance of skolia at a symposium. The thick-headed student 
repeatedly makes inappropriate responses to the hypothetical first lines which Bdelo- 
cleon proposes. On this passage see Reitzenstein 26. 

"So Reitzenstein (note 7 above) 33 and A. E. Harvey, “The classification of Greek 
Lyric Poetry," CQ 49 (1955) 162. 

"The skolia are conveniently arranged in D. L. Page, Poetae Melici Graeci (Ox- 
ford 1962), and I refer to them by his numbers. 
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tion. Skolia 15 and 16 may also be answering one another. The earlier 
proposes the familiar statement that Ajax was second at Troy after 
Achilles. The latter corrects this and asserts that Telemon was second 
after Achilles. The four skolza preserved as 10-13 are all on the theme of 
the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and may be part of a re- 
sponsive cycle in which each singer matches the theme of the previous 
singer, even retaining some of his lines. The most important quality of 
responsive poetry is that it must be created quickly, as the poetic game 
continues. It is impossible for the second poet to give an elegant turn to 
the first poet's lines unless those earlier lines were sung only a moment 
before. These responsive skolia offer an excellent parallel for the activity 
of c. 50; they are brief, (uersicul), sympotic (per iocum atque uinum), 
and composed in a variety of meters (numero modo hoc modo lloc). 

In the Theocritean examples of reciprocal poetry the responsion of 
themes was based on the fact of a poetic competition. An agonistic ele- 
ment is also present in the skola and is part of their responsiveness. Di- 
caearchus's comments on the skolion are preserved most clearly in a 
scholium to Plato Gorg. 451e (see also FHG 2.248.b), where he is said to 
have described three methods of performance for the skolion similar to 
those mentioned by Athenaeus. The work in which Dicaearchus dis- 
cusses the skolion is the Nepi pouctkOv aywvwv, suggesting that, like 
the Theocritean responsive singing, skolza were part of some form of 
poetic competition, however casual. 

In c. 50 Catullus and Calvus are playing a poetic game (dus¢mus) 
which I take to be a form of competition involving thematic responsion 
such as we have seen in the Greek examples cited. Outside of c. 50 Ca- 
tullus shows that the principles of responsive composition are important 
for him. An example of choral responsion in c. 62 shows Catullus' inter- 
est in the amoebaean style outside of the poems referring to himself and 
his clique. Here two choruses answer each other in formal competition 
(62.9, 16, 18). In c. 45 (another poem lacking the persona of Catullus) 
Septimius' declaration of love provokes Acme to a response capping the 
words of the first speaker. Here formal competition is absent, but the 
responsive style is obvious. In the agonistic genres such as we saw in 
Theocritus and the skolion the obligation to follow the themes set by 
one's opponent.is.determined.by.the.fact.of competition. So in the pub- 
lic competition of c. 62 the choruses respond to each other's themes in 
pursuit of victory. In the private moment described in c. 45 Acme re- 
sponds to Septimius because of the beloved's obligations to her lover. 
When Catullus uses the idea of poetic responsion in poems including his 
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own persona he declares an obligation to compose in response to an- 
other, but it is framed in terms of literary amicitia and the bonds unit- 
ing the members of the Catullan clique. 

In c. 65 and c. 68 Catullus adopts the conceit that someone has 
written requesting a poetic composition. In c. 65 Ortalus bas made a 
request which Catullus answers with a translation of Callimachus 
(c. 66); 


sed tamen in tantis maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 
haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae, 
ne tua dicta uagis nequiquam credita uentis 
effluxisse meo forte putes animo, 
(c. 65.15-18) 


Here we don't know the exact nature of Ortalus’ request (the tua dicta 
of line 17), but it is clear that Catullus feels an obligation to compose 
poetry for his friend even though he is suffering grief over the recent 
death of his brother. Similar circumstances are at work in c. 68, but 
there the nature of the poetic request is closely specified in the recusatzo 
as muneraque et Musarum hinc petis et Veneris (c. 68.10).!? It is possi- 
ble here that Allius's original request for poetry was itself a poem since 
he has employed some poetic imagery in his epistolium: a shipwreck, a 
violent sea, and the doorway of death. 


Quod mihi fortuna casuque oppressus acerbo 
conscriptum hoc lacrimis mittis epistolium, 
naufragum ut eiectum spumantibus aequoris undis 
subleuem et a mortis limine restituam, 
(c. 68.1-4) 


Catullus' obligation to compose according to Allius' request is finally 
met in the composition of 68b.!! The obligations of poetic amicitia win 
out over fraternal grief in both c. 65 and c. 68. 


10] understand the munera to refer to a single request for erotic and learned mod- 
ern poetry. So G. Lieberg, Puella Divina: die Gestalt der góttlichen Geliebten bez Catull 
im Zusammenhang der Antiken Dichtung (Amsterdam 1962) 157-61; E. Fraenkel, (Re- 
view of Fordyce) Gnomon 34 (1962) 262; C. Witke, Enarratio Catulliana (Leiden 1968) 
20. 

"Tread c. 68 as a single poem addressed to a single man. Debate on the question 
of unity in c. 68 is endless and I will not enter into the details of the argument here. 
Excellent arguments for division are presented by T. P. Wiseman, "Catullus, ‘poem 68'," 
in Cinna the Poet (Leicester 1974) 77-103. The question has been recently broached by 
C. J. Tuplin. "Catullus 68," CQ 31 (1981) 113-39, also on the side of the chorizontes. 
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In c. 38 we find Catullus on the other side of the poetic request, 
imposing upon Cornificius the obligation to write poetry. Catullus re- 
proaches his fellow poet with being tardy in answering a request for an 
allocutio. Before we get to the poem's final word we might think that 
Catullus' distress calls merely for comforting words; 


irascor tibi. sic meos amores? 
paulum quid lubet allocutionis, 
maestius lacrimis Simonideis. 
(c. 38.6-8) 


The word Simonzdezs functions as a turn on the preceding lines and tells 
us that Cornificius' allocutzo must be a poem; specifically it must be a 
poem in the Simonidean style. The anger in this poem, like the apolo- 
gies of c. 65 and c. 68, shows that there is a significant obligation to 
compose poetry in answer to a specific request. 

Literary responsion is most vividly portrayed in c. 14, though nei- 


' ther of the poets trading verses is the author of those lines. The charac- 


ters in this poem, however, are those of c. 50. Calvus has sent Catullus 
an anthology of bad poetry as a Saturnalia joke. 


di magni, horribilem et sacrum libellum! 
quem tu scilicet ad tuum Catullum 
misti, continuo ut die periret, 
Saturnalibus, optimo dierum! 
(c. 14.12-15) 


Catullus says that he will respond by forming his own awful anthology 
and sending it to Calvus in return; 


non non hoc tibi, false sic abibit. 
nam, si luxerit, ad librariorum 
curram scrinia, Caesios, Aquinos, 
Suffenum, omnia colligam uenena, 
ac te his suppliciis remunerabor. 
(c. 14.16-20) 


The unitarian view was set forth with great clarity by H. W. Prescott, “The Unity of 


Catullus 68," TAPA 71 (1940) 473-500. I am in great sympathy with the views of Witke 
(note 10 above) 29 on.the interdependence of-the parts-of this poem—On-the-question of 
68b as a fulfillment of Allius’ request, Fraenkel (note 10 above) 262 says, "Trotz der 
anfanglichen Absage [that Catullus could write neither learned nor erotic poetry] erfiillt 
er aber in diesem Gedicht nach besten Kraften (149 quod potuz ) beides, vielleicht nicht 
ganz so wie Allius es erwartet hat und wie Catull es zu anderer Zeit tate, aber er erfülit 
beides." 
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Here, as in the Greek examples of responsive poetry, the first poetry 
determines the nature of the second. Bad poetry sent means bad poetry 
in return. The joke of c. 14 makes sense only as a Saturnalian reversal, 
but it reveals the obligations involved in a poetic exchange. In the case 
of c. 14, Catullus has turned the occasion of Calvus' joke gift into an 
agonistic situation as he tries to cap Calvus by finding the worst of all 
possible poets, the pessimi poetae (line 23). Catullus’ attempt to outdo 
Calvus must be made on the terms established by the earlier poetry; 
Catullus' return gift must be a second collection of horrible poetry. 

In the Greek examples of responsive poetry the responding poet 
has an obligation to compose as the first poet dictates by example. In 
cc. 38, 65 and 68 the obligation is dictated by a request. In the former 
the rules of the game govern the obligation, while in the latter amicitia 
demands that the answer match the request. In c. 50 both forces are at 
work. The opening passage presents an agonistic situation, though the 
competitors are most well disposed toward one another. In the remain- 
der of the poem the conceit of a poetic competition remains, but the 
emphasis is shifted toward the obligations of amicitia. 


atque illinc abii tuo lepore 

incensus, Licini, facitiisque, 

ut nec me miserum cibus iuuaret 

nec somnus tegeret quiete ocellos, 

sed toto indomitus furore lecto 

uersarer, cupiens uidere lucem, 

ut tecum loquerer simulque essem. 

at defessa labore membra postquam 

semimortua lectulo iacebant, 

hoc, iucunde, tibi poema feci, 

ex quo perspiceres meum dolorem. 

nunc audax caue sis, precesque nostras, 

oramus, caue despuas, ocelle, 

ne poenas Nemesis reposcat a te. 

est uemens dea: laedere hanc caueto. 
(c. 50.7-21) 


In this latter section of c. 50, Catullus describes standard topo? of erotic 
distress. He is zncensus (8) and miser (9). He can enjoy neither food (9) 
nor sleep (10), and tosses about in bed (11-12). The language casts Ca- 
tullus in the role of lover and Calvus as beloved, a significant develop- 
ment from the relationship depicted in lines 1-6. As the poets competed 
at their game of reciprocal composition they seemed to be equals. The 
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main verb describing their activity was in the first plural, luszmus (2). 
They were both described as delicatos (3) and they each wrote in turn, 
scribens uersiculos uterque nostrum (4), reddens mutua (6). There was 
no hint in these lines that one poet was literarily or socially superior to 
the other.!* The erotic language, however, eliminates the equality of 
the two poets as one becomes lover, the other beloved. 

Recent scholars have understood that the erotic language in lines 
7-21 is used to give weight to an intellectual and poetic experience, 
rather than to express genuine erotic feelings. With such an under- 
standing of c. 50 we must read the details of the erotic section as a con- 
ceit for the poetic relationship which Catullus introduced in the first six 
lines. One of the most troublesome details here has been the notorious 
preces nostrae (18).'* In an erotic sense these may be explained as a 
request for the beloved's favor. With an understanding of the conven- 
tions of a reciprocal poetic exchange it is now possible to translate the 
erotic metaphor into the literary sphere. The literary favor which Catul- 
lus asks of Calvus is that he continue to play the game of reciprocal po- 
etic composition. The request for erotic favor becomes a request for po- 
'etry in what is now understood to be an ongoing game of reciprocal 
composition which includes this very poem. In c. 45 responsion was in- 
stantaneous and casual; in cc. 38, 65 and 68 responsion was dependent 
upon the obligatory exchange of verse epistles. C. 50 shows the transi- 
tion from the immediate responsion of an Attic skolion (lines 1-6) to the 
slower responsion determined by this poem's form, the Roman verse 
epistle. 


"E. Fraenkel, "Catulls Trostgedicht für Calvus," WS 69 (1956) 278-82, argues 
that Calvus was Catullus' social superior. The evidence of the Catullan corpus, however, 
suggests a relationship of the utmost intimacy, from the shared joke of c. 14 to the use of 
the possessive, meus Caluos (c. 59.3). Whatever the status of the actual Roman man, 
Gaius Licinius Calvus, the character created in the Catullan poems is a close friend and 
equal of the persona, Catullus. 

On Catullus’ use of erotic imagery here see W. C. Scott, "Catullus and Calvus 
(Cat. 50)," CP 64 (1969) 169-73. See also Buchheit (note 2 above) 64, It is Kissel's posi- 
tion that Buchheit is wrong to say that this poem is about Catullus' relation to poetry, 
rather it is about his relation to Calvus, Kissel (note 4 above) 45. Kissel's biographical 
reading is opposed to the trend in scholarship on c. 50 represented by Buchheit and 
earlier by Scott (above) 169; who suggested that the poem should be read as a consciously ` 
created artifact, and not as a genuine epistle intended for Calvus alone. 

The preces nostrae have continually caused confusion. G. N. Sandy, "Indebted- 
ness, scurrilitas, and Composition in Catullus (Cat. 44, 1, 68)," Phoenix 32 (1978) 73, 
believes that hoc poema refers to a poem no longer preserved in the corpus. Witke (note 
10 above) 3 argues that the poem cannot equal the preces because it contains no request. 
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The poetic obligation which Catullus imposes upon Calvus by the 
preces carries with it all the weight which we have seen in the verse epis- 
tles, cc. 38, 65 and 68. He who makes the request has a right to expect it 
to be answered on the basis of amicitia. In c. 50 the obligation to write 
poetry is even more severe when we understand that the game of recip- 
rocal competition is still under way. Calvus is obliged to Catullus as a 
friend and as a competitor. It is this double burden that governs the 
sharp change to a mock angry tone in the final lines of the poem. In 
c. 38 we saw Catullus cross with Cornificius for failing to compose as 
requested, so here Catullus threatens Calvus with the vengeance of 
Nemesis should he fail to live up to his poetic obligations.!* 

'The role of Nemesis in this poem has been only half understood. 
In part she is invoked as the chastiser of the unyielding beloved, and so 
she suits the erotic language of lines 7-21.'° This understanding of 
Nemesis, however, leaves her without a clear significance for the literary 
themes of the poem, and particularly without any relation to the activity 
described in the first six lines. Nemesis can pull together the two levels 
of this poem when we understand that she is invoked here as overseer of 
agonistic situations, as well as in her erotic aspect. Nemesis was fre- 
quently associated with the chastisement of the naturally superior com- 
petitor, and Catullus himself refers to this aspect in c. 64.395.!7 In c. 50, 
by invoking the agonistic aspect of Nemesis Catullus adopts the role of 
inferior poet/competitor calling on the goddess for protection against 
the powers of his naturally superior opponent, Calvus. The compliment 
to Calvus is considerable, but caxries with it the poetic obligations which 
I have already outlined. 

At the close of c. 50 Calvus is obliged to compose a poem in answer 


PKissel's (note 4 above) 45 attack on Buchheit's (note 2 above) reading of this 
poem is partially based on his assertion that lines 18-21 have nothing to do with poetry. 
My reading of these lines suggests that this assumption is incorrect. 

"She is so understood by Scott (note 13 above) 172 who cites Anth. Pal. 12.140 
which shows the lover as laid low by Nemesis. Two other examples are Anth. Pal. 5.273 
and 6.283 where a haughty beloved is the object of Nemesis' wrath. So also Kissel (note 4 
above) 54. 

"The passage has been tampered with by Baehrens in an attempt to remove the 
MSS report of a reference to Nemesis. See Ellis's excursus on Baehrens's conjecture (note 
4 above) 348-49. For Nemesis’ agonistic aspect, especially in the Hellenistic period, see 
A. von Premerstein, "Nemesis und ihre Bedeutung für die Agone,” Philologus 53 (1894) 
400-415, H. Volkmann, "Studien zum Nemesiskult,” ARW 26 (1928) 296-321, and 
"Neue Beiträge zum Nemesiskult," ARW 31 (1934) 57-76, and the entry in Pauly- 
Wissowa RE 16.2 (1935) colls. 2372-2378. 
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to Catullus’ request. He is bound by the requirements of amicitia, by the 
rules of reciprocal composition, and, at the level of this poem's central 
metaphor, by the beloved's obligation to show favor to the lover. Our 
understanding of Calvus’ poetic obligation explains the preces and the 
role of Nemesis, and it unifies the earlier (lines 1-6) and the later (lines 
7 -21) sections of the poem. 

The simple obligation to compose poetry, however, is only part of 
Calvus' duty. We have seen in the Greek agonistic genres, as well as in 
the Catullan specified requests, that a poetic response must usually fol- 
low the themes proposed by the first writer. In the present case Catullus 
is in the role of the first writer. To play the game properly, and to reply 
to the call of friendship, Calvus must compose on the theme set by Ca- 
tullus in c. 50. That theme can be nothing other than the erotic conceit 
developed in lines 7-21. Catullus' use of erotic language forces Calvus to 
follow suit and to conform to the erotic terms which he here establishes. 

. C. 50, a request for poetry, contains erotic language in order to specify 
the request, as well as to amplify the obligations placed on Calvus. Each 
of these functions of the erotic elements of this poem is only comprehen- 
sible through an understanding of the conventions and obligations in- 
volved in an exchange of poetry. 

Dana L. BURGESS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Y 


OCTAVIAN, BRUTUS AND APOLLO: 
A NOTE ON OPPORTUNIST PROPAGANDA 


In a recent article in the Journal,! Dr. Moles discusses the anec- 

dote, found in Plutarch, Appian and Valerius Maximus, of how Brutus, 

- - - --at-an-entertainment-given-for-his-supporters-in-Athens;-quoted a line 
from the Iliad (16.849): GAAG ue uoip' GAOT kai Antoiic £xravev vidc. 

Part of Dr. Moles' article is concerned with the propaganda struggle 


1104 (1983) 249-56. 
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between the republican and Caesarian factions for the favour of Apollo, 
and he rightly demonstrates how soon after the death of Julius Caesar 
Apollo became prominent in propaganda. Because the victory at Ac- 
tium turned Octavian's personal protector into a figure of national cult, 
and it was Apollo Actius who was celebrated in Augustan art, coinage,” 
and poetry, the interest in Apollo in the 40's and early 80's is all too 
easily overlooked, as is the fact that both sides, and not just Octavian, 
laid claim to Apollo's patronage. 

Although Dr. Moles’ survey of the literary and numismatic evi- 
dence is very thorough, one or two further points may be made. One is 
that Apollo may be seen as having a special significance for those who 
aspired to supreme power in the state. Sulla made much of his family's 
special relationship with Apollo (the cognomen, adopted by his great- 
grandfather, was supposed to be a contraction of ‘Sibylla’), personally 
visited Delphi, and always thereafter carried about a small image of 
Apollo, to which he attributed his victories. His less successful rivals 
made similar claims to Apollo's favour.? Subsequently, Julius Caesar re- 
suscitated the cult of Apollo for his own propaganda ends. As is well 
known, the worship of Apollo was part of his family tradition, strength- 
ened in his own case by the fact of his birthday's falling during the ludi 
Apollinares. But in addition, he was undoubtedly influenced by Sulla's 
precedent when he chose to give prominence to Apollo.* Thus in laying 
claim to Apollo's protection after Caesar's death, both Republicans and 
Caesarians would be aware of the importance of the god for those aspir- 
ing to supreme power in the state. Octavian would have had the addi- 
tional motivation of emphasizing the legitimacy of his claim to power as 
the son of and the successor to Caesar. 


*C. H. V. Sutherland and C. M. Kraay, Catalogue of the Coins of the Roman 
Empire in the Ashmolean Museum (Oxford 1975) I, nos. 227-36; RIC nos. 150, 152, 
157-59. Apollo is especially prominent on the coins of Augustus in the period immedi- 
ately before and after Actium, and again in the period leading up to the celebration of 
the Saecular Games in 16 B.C., when he is still often shown as Apollo Actius. These peri- 
odic resurgences of propaganda relating to Apollo are reflected in the poetry of Vergil, 
Horace, and Propertius (Ecl. 4, 6.3-5; Georg. 3.1ff.; Aen. 3.79ff., 358ff., 395; 4.142ff.; 
6.12ff., 56ff., 69f., 660-64; 7.241; 8.333-36, 671ff.; 9.638ff., 791ff.; Carm. 1.2, 12, 21, 
31, 32; 2.10; 3.3, 4: 4.2, 6: Carm Saec.; Prop. 2.31, 34B, 3.1, 2, 3, 9, 11; 4.1, 6). 

*S. Weinstock, Divus Julius (Oxford 1971) 13, J. Gagé, Apollon Romain (Paris 
1955) 434 39, 

‘Weinstock (note 3 above) 13. For the devotion of the Julii to Vediovis/ Apollo, see 
also [LS 2988; Gagé (note 3 above) 467-70, R. Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford 
1939) 454, n. 1 and M. H. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage (Cambridge 1974) I, 
no. 32 (coin of L. Julius Caesar, 103 B.c., showing Apollo's lyrc). 
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A second point relates to the coinage of the period. Dr. Moles cites 
coins issued by Brutus in 43-42 s.c. which show his devotion to Apollo. 
As praetor urbanus, he had been due to celebrate the ludi A pollinares 
in 44, but had left Rome before July5 (the games were subsequently cele- 
brated by L. Antonius). He would undoubtedly have made political 
capital out of these games, for which he had been making elaborate 
preparations, and J. Gagé suggests that he would have presented them 
in such a way as to eclipse Caesar's memory.’ For the republicans, 
Apollo stood for libertas, a connotation especially significant for Bru- 
tus, who had been urged by propagandists early in 44 to remember his 
ancestry. The first Brutus had gone to Delphi with Tarquin's sons, and 
had apparently received the sanction of Apollo for his subsequent ex- 
pulsion of the tyrants.? 

Cassius also issued coins depicting Apollo or his attributes.!? It is 
possible that he was a quindecimuir sacris faciundis, which would partly 


explain the choice of types, but more important would be the connec- 


tion between Apollo and libertas; the theme of libertas dominates the 
coinage of both Brutus and Cassius.!! Meanwhile in Rome the moneyers 
were flattering the triumvirs by alluding on the coinage to their family 
history, achievements, and associations: the issues of 42 s.c. include an 
obverse type of the laureate head of Apollo.!? 

It seems certain, as Dr. Moles suggests, that each side's awareness 
of the other's use of Apollo for propaganda would add zeal to its own 
espousal of the god, and would constitute a challenge to the enemy. 
Certainly, after Philippi, Octavian could have made capital out of the 
suggestion that Apollo had deserted Brutus, rather in the manner of the 
ancient evocatzo of an enemy's gods.!? There is a parallel for this in the 
way he took over Neptune, the patron of S. Pompeius, after the latter's 


*Crawford (note 4 above) nos. 501-504, 506. 

“Plut. Brut. 21. 

"Cic. ad Att. 16.4 and 5; Gagé (note 3 above) 475. I am grateful to the Journal's 
reader for drawing my attention to Gagé’s chapter on the 'Apollinism' of the republicans 
and of Brutus, 474-78. 

*Plut. Brut. 9. 

"Dion Hàl74:69, Liv? 1:16: T owe this point to the Journal 5 reader. 

"Crawford (note 4 above) nos. 498-500. 

"Ibid. I1, 741 and n. 6. 

"Ibid. I, no. 494.34. 

Sulla, giving orders for the transfer of the treasure of Delphi into his own keep- 
ing, parodied the evocatzo (Plut. Sulla 12, Diod. 40.6, Gagé [note 3 above] 436). 
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defeat and in the period immediately following Actium, when he seems 
to have been represented in the guise of Neptune calming the storm." 
Vergil reflects this assimilation of Neptune in the Aeneid, showing the 
god as favourable to Aeneas and the Trojans (5.800ff., 7.21ff.), on the 
side of Octavian at Actium (8.699), and using his power in apposition to 
violence, as a force for calm (1.124ff.). Octavian was quick to see oppor- 
tunities for such propaganda, and used it to remarkable effect. 


ANNE GOSLING 
UNIVERSITY OF NATAL, DURBAN 


"See J. Gagé, ‘Actiaca’, Mélanges d’Archéologie et d'Histoire 53 (1936) 85-86, 
and W. A. Camps, An Introduction to Virgil’s Aeneid (Oxford 1969) 8. 
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F. A. Worr. Prolegomena to Homer 1795. Translated with introduction and 
notes by Anthony Grafton, Glenn W. Most, and James E. G. Zetzel. Prin- 
ceton, Princeton University Press, 1985. Pp. xiv + 265. $42.00. 


Milman Parry's discoveries have now been absorbed into the mainstream 
thinking of Homeric scholars and critics, even on the continent, and there are 
signs that interest is shifting to a renewed appreciation of past centuries of 
scholarship. New papyrological work has helped (especially S. West's publi- 
cation of Ptolemaic papyri in 1967, still not properly exploited), and new edi- 
tions of the scholia (by Erbse, 1969-1983) and of Eustathius (by van der Valk, 
1971- ). Besides Pfeiffer's History of Classical Scholarship (1968), a detailed 
study of Aristarchus' work on Homer has recently appeared (M. J. Apthorp's 
The Manuscript Evidence for Interpolation in Homer [Heidelberg 1980]) and a 
fine account of the history of Homeric criticism (H. Clarke's Homer's Readers 
[Newark 1981]). Literary studies are. beginning to show signs of this shift in. 
emphasis; an article examining the kind of literary criticism found in the scho- 
lia has appeared (by N. J. Richardson, CQ 30 [1980] 265-87), and the editorial 
introduction to the new Commentary edited by. G. S. Kirk (Cambridge 1985) 
speaks of the close attention that will be paid to the old scholia (p. xxiii). 

Now comes the first English translation of Wolf's famous Prolegomena 
ad Homerum of 1795. Wolf's great advances in the comprehension of the na- 
ture of the Homeric text and in laying down guidelines for its emendation were 
based on two immediately preceding contributions to scholarship: Villoison's 
publication (1788) of the scholia found in the two Venetian MSS of the Iliad, 
and Eichhorn's ideas on the origins of the Old Testament (1780). Wolf's view 
was that the texts of Homer cannot derive from the master's own hand because 
Homer could not write; and furthermore, without writing Homer himself could 
not have composed poems of the length of the Ikad and the Odyssey. 

In the Prolegomena he first states this view, with a few examples of errors 
and interpolations in the Homeric text (Chapters I- XI), discusses the origins of 
writing among the Greeks, and gives an account of the rhapsodes (X XII- 
XXV). He passes on to the scale and artistry of the poems (XXVI-X XIX), but 
identifies “a number of obvious and imperfectly-fitted joints" (p. 127), and de- 
clares "I am led by the traces of an artistic framework and by other serious 
considerations to think that Homer was not the creator of all his —so to speak — 
bodies, but rather that this artistic structure was introduced by later ages" (p. 
181; XX X-XXXLTI). The following chapters review the history of the text: the 
parts played by Solon and Peisistratus, who first had the poems set down in 

---— ---writing-(X-X XH —XX X V).-the-period-from-Peisistratusto Zenodotüs (XX XVI- 
XLII; Wolf's lists of references in the scholia to the editions attributed to cities 
and individuals are still of some use), and in conclusion a detailed account of 
the work of Zenodotus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, Aristarchus, and Crates of 
Mallos. 
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This handsome edition contains a Preface; a thirty-four-page Introduc- 
tion including sections on Wolf's life, on the work of earlier scholars on the 
Homeric text, on earlier interpretations of Homer, on Wolf's immediate prede- 
cessors, on the contemporary advances in Biblical studies, and on the impact of 
Wolf's work. In the translation, Wolf's references are amplified and updated; 
the editors have also added occasional notes of their own to recent discussions of 
the topics. The edition includes the few pages Wolf completed of Part II of the 
Prolegomena, together with translations of parts of Eichhorn's Einleitung ins 
alte Testament and of Wolf's correspondence with Heyne about his work. Fi- 
nally, there are bibliographical essays on Wolf and his times, on the Homeric 
Question (understandably very brief; J. Latacz's Homer: Tradition und 
Neuerung [Darmstadt 1979] forms an excellent supplement and continuation) 
and on modern publications on ancient scholarship. 

There is much learning in the editors’ work, and the volume is a splendid 
introduction to the scholarship of Wolf's period and to the use of the scholia for 
understanding the work of the Alexandrian scholars (though Wolf showed little 
interest in their comments on the artistry of the poems). The editors and the 
Press are to be congratulated. 


Marx W. Epwarps 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Jonn Kevin Newman and Frances SrickNEY Newman. Pindar's Art: Its Tradi- 
tion and Aims. Hildesheim, Weidmann, 1984. Pp. x, 300. DM 48. 


For all he says in the Odes about the poet’s task and the purpose of his art, 
Pindar does not really tell us how he composed his poetry. Whien he describes 
what his poetry does, he speaks in metaphor: his song rushes from topic to topic 
(logos) like a bee (P. 10.54); when praising a victor he is like an athlete whirling 
a bronze-cheeked javelin in his hand (P. 1.43-44); he has many swift arrows in 
his quiver that speak to those who understand (O. 2.83-85). But since meta- 
phors such as these are precise only in the immediate point of comparison, they 
give only a general impression of the nature of his art: it moves swiftly, and with 
precision; it is meant for a particular group of listeners, the victor and his fam- 
ily and friends. For the same reasons, the poet gives us no direct clue about how 
his audience was meant to interpret the poetical arrows or javelins aimed at 
them, except as praise and well-intentioned advice. What interconnections, if 
any, were his audiences meant to perceive between the different logoz in an ode? 
Sometimes the poet indicates clearly what he means to do next, as at O 1.101; at 
others, he moves almost imperceptibly into the exposition of a myth (O 1.25) or 
general reflections about his art and/or the victor's achievements (O 1.30, 97). 

The ancient commentators, insofar as we can judge from the scholia, at- 
tributed some of the sudden changes of topics within the odes to idiosyncracy, 
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and characterized disproportionately long expositions as "digressions." They 
took what the poet said about his art literally or assumed that his remarks re- 
ferred to particular historical events. Some modern commentators have at- 
tempted to point out thematic links in repeated words and ideas. But no single 
modern hypothesis, however well it might work for certain odes or portions of 
odes, has so far served to explain what the poet is doing in every ode; perhaps no 
one "system" will ever be found. 

The Newmans (hereafter NN), however, confidently assure us that other 
scholars have overlooked “the essential key" to the Odes. They mention only in 
passing the significant interpretative progress made by scholars (including 
Bundy) in the last twenty-five years; instead they concentrate on the origins of 
“modern reductionism” (p. 28) in nineteenth-century criticism, such as A. B. 
Drachmann's Moderne Pindarfortolkning (Copenhagen 1891). Reviving a 
long-discarded theory of J. W. Kuithan (Versuch eines Beweises, dass wir im 
Pindars Siegeshymnen Urkomoedien uebrig haben, etc. [Dortmund 1808]), 
NN stress the role of the komos in understanding the purpose of encomiastic 
poetry; like komozdia, they claim, the victory odes depict a “carnival” atmo- 
sphere. NN interpret the poet's opening statement in O. 3 as a declaration of 
the fundamental principles of his art: when he speaks of "having found a shin- 
ing new way to fit his voice, glorious in the komos, to the Dorian sandal” (4-6), 
he means specifically that he has adapted “the voice of komic revel to the de- 
mands of choric art" (p. 52). When he speaks of his poetic duty (chreos) in the 
next lines as "combining the intricate-voiced phormznx and the cry of the auloz 
and the placement of words ( epeon thesin, 8-9)," he indicates that "the careful 
positioning of words to be accompanied by komic instruments is part of his 
achievement." According to NN, Bacchylides is a less significant poet than Pin- 
dar because he makes no use of such "semantic groups" (p. 199) or of the 
arithmetical word-placement that they insist is a feature of the carnival style. 

Pindar does not say exactly what he meant by epeon thesis, or whether he 
was talking about any song other than the one written for the present occasion, 
Theron’s Olympic victory in the chariot race in 476 B.c. But NN claim that he is 
referring to the precise placement of his words within the poem. In O. 14, for 
example, key words occur at intervals of 3 or its multiples; in P. 7 in multiples of 
4; in J. 6 in multiples of 7; in O. 1, 56 seems to be the magic number. In P. 10, 
word 45 and again word 180 (45 X 4) refer to Apollo. In J. 8, sections are 
balanced against one another in numerical blocks of words, or in symmetrical 
patterns: 


We may think of the poet/choreographer as sitting down to compose with 
a clear idea of the total number of words he would use for a given ode, 
and at first perhaps setting certain key phrases at distances from each 
other, before later developing the sentences or sections of which these 
phrases were to form the nucleus. In this Greek art, music and mathe- 


matics coincide. (p. 148) 





But NN can offer partial statistics for such mathematical patterning only for 
twenty-two odes by Pindar. Certainly meketz is the nineteenth word (not count- 
ing particles) from the beginning and the end of O. 1; but in odes like "P" 5 no 
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such symmetries or arithmetical progressions of words can be discovered. In the 
odes where NN have detected numerical interrelationships, the patterns are 
never the same. Even if we assume the poet was on hand careful to instruct his 
komos in their significance, and the komos was intelligent (and sober) enough 
to understand him, how and for what purpose did he make the audience aware 
of an intricate progression like 5-56-7-5-56-7-12-12-7-56, etc. (O. 1)? If Pin- 
dar's art was truly popular, and intended for carnival celebration, one would 
expect the numbers to be simple and regularly repeated, as in English Country 
Dancing. 

NN strive to discover evidence of "carnival atmosphere" in Pindar's text 
by suggesting that the ape (pzthon) of P. 2.72-73 is “persuasive”; that in N. 5 
Psamatheia is "Sandy," a Cinderella-figure, a "comic double of the famous 
Thetis" (p. 118). But to assume that because both derive from komos, enko- 
miastic poetry resembles komozdia (p. 67) is like suggesting that the play in 
which Hamlet hopes to capture the king's conscience must resemble a play- 
ground. One can establish such an equivalence only if the function of the Odes 
and of symposia and of comedy is defined in the most general terms; all men- 
tion feasting; all concern essential aspects of human experience: 


The carnival is concerned with crowning and uncrowning, masking and 
unmasking, with doubles and pairs, light and darkness, life and death. 
Its aim is Truth. (p. 40) 


But in general NN seem to prefer vague analogy or simple assertion to careful 
analysis of words in context: in N. 1 fighting smoke with water refers to Mt. 
Aetna; Heracles' defeat of the Giants is paralleled by his killing of the snakes, 
because giants in archaic art are snake-limbed; in P. 6 five instances of the 
patr- root, along with three references to sons in two lines, each separated by 
two words, indicates the importance of the family. 

Depending upon what poems they had before them, ancient scholars 
imagined Pindar to be a quarrelsome court poet or a primitive or a mystic; they 
appear to have assumed that he composed unthinkingly, as the result of inspira- 
tion. But perhaps the ancient notion of his genius, for all its absurdities and 
limitations, is kinder to his memory than the portrait offered by NN of the poet 
as word-counting circus impresario. 


Mary R. Lerkowtrrz 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
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ALBERT Macuin. Cohérence et continuité dans le théâtre de Sophocle. Haute- 
Ville, Québec, Serge Fleury, 1981. Pp. 539. 


In the century prior to World War I, Sophocles had become a prisoner of 
an aesthetic ideal extrapolated from Periclean art; for critics since then, point- 
ing out how little Sophocles' plays fit any such norm was an easily attained goal; 
and by now harmony and serenity have been banished from the corpus. Machin 
(henceforth M.) accepts Sophocles' narrative complexity as a fundamental 
characteristic of his dramaturgy, not as an occasional deviation from a seamless 
unity or as the special feature of one or two "problem" plays. Like Tycho von 
Wilamowitz and A. J. A. Waldock, he highlights the apparent contradictions 
and discontinuities in the narrative material (e.g., the double burials of Anti- 
gone or the apparently discrepant oracles of Trachiniae and Philoctetes); but 
his purpose is exactly the opposite, namely to demonstrate that the alleged el- 
lipses, brusque transitions, ambiguities, or conflicting details are not the result 
of carelessness or opportunistic exploitation of individual effects for a coup de 
thédtre, but reflect a coherent purpose, that is, to lead the audience to adopt 
different perspectives on the hero. 

M.’s attention to the external logic of each play's design and to the inter- 

-locking details that get the story told resembles the work of Kirkwood, Kitto, 
and Linforth, who are frequently cited (indeed, M. is unusual among French 
scholars in his familiarity with American work on Sophocles). The finely nu- 
anced observations on the development of plot are the most valuable part of the 
book, although fragmentation of the argument, overlapping, and one-sided- 
ness sometimes make for tedious and frustrating reading. 

Rather than regarding Sophocles as an idealizer of his heroes (like Whit- 
man) or as a critic of their harshness and violence (like Knox and Winnington- 
Ingram), M. is concerned with the “evolution of their moral authority” within 
their respective plays. M.’s basic critical assumption is the Aristotelian view that 
tragedy shows the protagonist's fortunes changing from good to bad, or vice 
versa (pp. 19ff., 440f.). Thus in some plays— Ajax, Phil., O.C.—Sophocles 
presents a gradual movement toward total justification of the hero, whereas in 
others —e.g., Trach. and O.T. —the hero's moral authority deteriorates, and 
this deterioration is particularly visible in his or her relation with the gods. M. 
refines his scheme to include a reciprocal relation between two contrasted pro- 
tagonists in a see-saw effect. Thus in the course of Ajax the moral authority of 
the Atreids goes down as that of Ajax goes steadily up. The same relation holds 
for Antigone and Creon, Heracles and Deianeira, Clytaemnestra and Electra, 
Philoctetes and Odysseus. The simplicity of this scheme is both its strength and 
(more frequently) its weakness, for it eliminates those elements of paradox, con- 
flict, and ambiguity that, as recent scholarship has emphasized, make the inter- 
pretation of the plays, and especially of heroes, so difficult. 

M.’s approach to the end of the Tyrannus is typical (Part III, Ch. 3). For 

M. the play draniatizes the progressive decline of Oedipus’ moral authority. His 
anxieties lead him to increasingly irrational and tyrannical behavior, which 
runs parallel to the increasing degeneration of his relation to the gods. Like 
Heracles in Trach., he finally perceives that the gods have been preparing his 
doom all along. M. regards this movement as a relentless, unrelieved decline. 
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Thus while he acknowledges the courage and strength that Oedipus shows in 
remaining alive to suffer the woes that only he can endure (1413-15; cf. 1455- 
58), this "noblesse attachée à la nature d'Oedipe" (345) is secondary to Oedipus’ 
discovery that the gods are against him (347). M.'s excessively rigid, black-and- 
white approach does not allow for the paradoxical status of a hero who can be 
both miserable and great at the same time and who realizes the power of his 
nature amidst, because of, and despite the horrors surrounding him. In isolat- 
ing the single thread of reversal from good fortune to bad, M. in fact falls into a 
version of the theatrical fallacy, which we glimpse when he appeals, as he often 
does, to what the "Greek spectators" would think. They, unlike us moderns, are 
supposed to "react more simply to what the poet proposed to them" (848). 
Leaving aside the question of how we know what these spectators "would think" 
(unanimously?) about what Sophocles “had wished” (348), we need only refer to 
Plato's Symposium, which reminds us that the audience would include men like 
Agathon, Socrates, Aristophanes, capable of more thoughtful and complex re- 
sponses. We don't assume that the groundlings’ reactions would constitute an 
adequate interpretation of Hamlet; why should we accept such a position for 
the Oedipus Tyrannus? 

In his first chapter M. argues that the motif of Achilles’ arms in the Ajax 
furthers the progressive exoneration of the hero and contributes to a positive 
"evolution of his moral authority." M.'s approach tends to ignore other possible 
functions of the arms (e.g., their relation to Hector's sword and Ajax's own ar- 
mor in 574-77 and 1408ff.); more important, it underrates the negative side of 
Ajax's rigidity. Knox, among others, has made it hard to see the great speech of 
646ff. as "full of wisdom and moderation" (p. 49). On the last speech M. also 
softens the hero's harsher txaits (pp. 54f.). He passes over the motifs of the 
sharp-cutting sword in 815-23, and on 833f. considerably tones down the hero's 
fierceness and bloodiness: thus àcoaóácto kai taxei rmórjuati becomes 
merely "d'un saut facile et prompt." Nor does M. mention the killing of the 
herdsmen until p. 442, and then briefly. The brusqueness toward Tecmessa 
and the army's threat to stone Teucer because of Ajax's crime hardly figure in 
M.'s account of the play. Though his bibliography includes Winnington- 
Ingram's Interpretation of Sophocles (1980), M. seems not to have had time or 
inclination to absorb the darker view there presented of the self-destructive ego- 
tism of the Ajax type. Interested only in tracing the upward swing of Ajax's 
"moral authority," M. is little disposed to consider the paradox that an erst- 
while madman, murderer, and traitor is at the same time acknowledged to be 
aristos. 

The same one-sidedness mars the otherwise sensible discussion of the ora- 
cles in Philoctetes. M. shows how Sophocles exploits a “margin of ambiguity” in 
the changing views of Helenus’ prophecy to prepare for the full weight of Phi- 
loctetes' moral authority at the end. But in using Ajax as a foil to Philoctetes 
(86f.), he again plays down the destructive power of continuing hatred and ran- 
cor in the latter, as we see it in the scene just before Heracles’ entrance (1348ff.; 
p. 101f.). For M. too, Philoctetes, fully restored to his moral authority, takes his 
farewell from Lemnos in a spirit of full acceptance of his destiny (102); but for 
many scholars these lines have seemed less serenely reconciled (1452-68, espe- 
cially 1455-60). 
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The long discussion of O.C. (pp. 105-49), though full of sensitive obser- 
vations and carefully balanced in the analysis of the encounter between Oedi- 
pus and Polyneices (pp. 187-47), suffers from a similar oversimplification of a 
figure who is both guilty and innocent, both an inexorably just judge and a 
wrathful father. The narrow focus on plot construction excludes the ambigui- 
ties reflected in the grove, the Erinyes/Eumenides, the interplay of Olympian 
and chthonic and of curse and blessing, and the movement back to the self- 
destructive conflicts within Thebes in Antigone's last lines. 

For M. the Trachiniae, whose oracles he discusses in the next chapter 
(Part I, Ch. 4), follows just the opposite pattern of Ajax, Phil, and O.C.: 
Heracles totally loses all moral authority by the end. To prove this view, M. 
regards 1255f. as Heracles' last words, thereby ignoring the implications of he- 
roic endurance in 1259-63. It follows that there can be no allusion to the apoth- 
eosis. I agree with M. on the unsympathetic portrait of Heracles, but it is an 
oversimplification to regard the oracles simply as a device to show the hero's 
devolution from triumph to doom. While the oracles show the gods devising 
Heracles' destruction for the past twelve years ( Trach. 821-30; pp. 156f.), they 
are also a sign of how obscurely the divine purposes work in human life; and this 
obscurity.has a. bearing on the difficulty of understanding a-figure like Hera- 
cles, at once so close to and so far from the gods. The insistence with which 
Heracles commands the pyre on Oeta makes it difficult to banish all thoughts of 
the apotheosis, even though Heracles himself may not realize what awaits him 
after the conflagration. Sophocles, in other words, may have intended to leave 
us with a large area of mysterious, unanswered questions (as I believe is also the 
case for the double burial of Antigone) rather than with a simple good-or-bad 
judgment. 

In Part II M. turns from oracles to lies, beginning with the lies of Lichas 
to Deianeira in Trach. In his desire to demonstrate a "continuous evolution" in 
Deianeira (she gains in moral authority as Heracles declines), M. at times fills in 
too much and treats her like a character in a novel. It is hard to reconcile what 
we see of Heracles in the play, for example, with M.’s notion of the strong “mu- 
tual attraction" of the married pair (177). The discussion of Electra in this part 
suffers badly from the schema of symmetrical increase and decrease in moral 
authority between protagonist and antagonist. M. has an easy task of establish- 
ing Clytaemnestra's loss of moral authority (did she ever possess any?); but he 
pays little attention to the harsher side of Electra's defense of justice and the 
fierceness of her hatred. Thus he scarcely mentions 610f. (cf. CP 77, 1982, 133- 
36), views the matricide as unproblematical, and finds excuses for the bitterness 
and brutality of the ending (232-37). While he admits that 1493f. contains om- 
inous forebodings (236), he neglects to mention how strongly these are rein- 
forced by the lines which follow (1497ff.). 

In Antigone, M. argues, Sophocles’ technique is the reverse of that of 





Ajax;—Phil-;-and -O.G--the heroine-begins with her moral authority fully estab- 
lished, and the second play refocuses attention on the tragic fate of Creon. 
Teiresias, he notes, condemns Creon but says nothing of Antigone (p. 263). 
This scheme, however, even in its narrow application to character, requires 
broader peripheral vision, for the rights of the dead and the inversions of upper 
and lower worlds emphasized by Teiresias do very much concern Antigone 
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(1064-86), particularly her commitment to the rites of burial and her involve- 
ment with chthonic divinities (451, 811ff., 891ff.). By restricting his discussion 
to character and plot, M. underrates the important ritual and theological di- 
mensions of the action (e.g., the family curse) and thus ignores also the continu- 
ities of themes and imagery that, in this play particularly, run through the cho- 
ral odes. Indeed, it is a serious weakness of M.'s reading of the plays that he 
treats the choruses briefly and superficially, if at all. 

Part III, "Révélations Couplées," begins with the unexpected effect that 
Hyllus’ mention of the name of Nessus has on Heracles in Trach. M. success- 
fully shows how Sophocles manipulates the progression of events to maintain 
the effect of continuity; but his commitment to a downward movement for 
Heracles leads him to undervalue the continuing role of the gods at the end. 
Thus Heracles acts "out of purely human motives," and “we do not know why 
the hero wishes to die on Oeta" (276, 278). Iole, not the pyre on Oeta, he ar- 
gues, is the "essential thing" for Heracles in his closing scene with Hyllus (280); 
and Heracles' final anapaests are strenuously reinterpreted so as to remove any 
trace of heroic endurance (282-84). All this is to show a degraded figure, “only 
a wretched man, whose sole desire is a death that results in no apotheosis" (286). 
M. does not raise the question of what is tragic in the condign punishment of a 
brutal man; nor does he envisage the possibility that Sophocles may be explor- 
ing precisely this coincidence of egotism, cruelty, and lust on the one hand and 
on the other a destiny that, however dark, is surrounded by divine purposes and 
a privileged knowledge that the hero finally gains (cf. 1145-50, to which M. 
pays little attention). 

M. treats the double burial of Antigone as a two-phased message whose 
dramatic function is to effect a transition between Creon as reasonable ruler 
and Creon as increasingly harsh tyrant (295). Creon's harshness, however, is 
already fully present at the first burial: lines 280ff. M. solves the problem of the 
double burial (denying Sophocles' explicit hint of divine intervention at 278) by 
filling in the nowhere stated detail that Antigone returned a second time to 
pour the libations that she could not carry with her at first (p. 290), an argu- 
ment perilously close to the documentary fallacy. M.'s symmetry of ascent and 
decline in moral authority leads him to regard Creon as the tragic hero of the 
play's second half. But it is hard to find much initial "moral authority" for 
Creon to lose. To M. the Creon of the early scenes is "cet homme protégé par la 
divinité” (292). But the gods have protected Thebes, not Creon (Antig. 128- 
54). Creon has in fact done nothing heroic to save his city. The parode describes 
only the conflict of the two brothers and introduces Creon merely as the new 
king who convokes the assembly of elders (155-62). He himself states that the 
aristeta of saving Thebes belong to Eteocles, while he only inherited the vacant 
throne as next of kin (cf. 173, 194f.). 

M.'s reading of O. T. is more interesting. He views Oedipus as undergo- 
ing a steady intellectual and moral degeneration as fear overcomes his lucidity. 
Despite its many illuminating details, however, M.'s analysis again suffers from 
its narrow focus and reluctance to countenance mixtures, contradictions, and 
paradoxes of good and evil, strength and weakness. Thus Oedipus’ reaction to 
the news of Polybus' death is allowed to contain "no mark of tenderness" (p. 
333); but cf. 962. Oedipus’ striking TekoUGa tArjuov at 1175 expresses only a 
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continuing denial of the past, not compassion (337). Yet surely Oedipus by this 
point has passed beyond denial; cf. 1169f. and 1182-85. M. reluctantly grants 
Oedipus some "progress on the plane of lucidity" (p. 343) in his speeches after 
the self-blinding; but, as I noted above, M. treats the acceptance of suffering in 
the last scenes as a minor theme beside the downward slide to complete loss of 
moral authority (344-48). 

Part IV is probably the single most successful and readable section of the 
book, partly because M. here leaves behind his rigid schematization. Discussing 
all seven plays in rapid succession, he convincingly shows that the so-called dip- 
tych structure is a fundamental characteristic of Sophocles dramaturgy, en- 
riching the action by the double focus on two protagonists. Even in the early 
plays this double focus is not the result of contracting the Aeschylean trilogy 
into the single play so much as a deliberate attempt to vary the "simple, mo- 
nodic structure of Aeschylus" (356). Sophocles thus tends to present the action 
in two stages, of which the second is generally the more emphatic, as in El. or 
Phil. In the O. T. Sophocles succeeds in recasting the device of the diptych into 
a new unity, centered on the single hero but enlarged by the conjunction of a 
second protagonist and second catastrophe, deeply engaging but unequal to the 
first (cf. 404). In his last plays Sophocles evolves beyond even this integrated 


` diptych to a "triangular" design, exemplified by Phil. and O.C. 


M.’s argument has some weaknesses, e.g., the danger of exaggerating “la 
belle simplicité eschyléenne" (404) and of excessive psychologizing (e.g., De- 
ianeira and Heracles as “a couple in the full sense of the term" [368]; Antigone's 
feelings toward Creon and Haemon [364]; the emotional relation between Oed- 
ipus and Jocasta [400]). M.'s work, nevertheless, puts the problem of the unity 
of the so-called diptych plays on a new footing. More important, his highly de- 
tailed descriptions of Sophoclean dramaturgy free us to accept its delight in 
complexity and variety while also recognizing its underlying unities of design, 
character, and tragic effect. 

M.’s work might have been more valuable if it contained some self-critical 
reflection on the interpretive categories that underlie his enterprise. All narra- 
tives contain indeterminacies, and all need supplementing by their readers and 
interpreters. To follow a story is "a teleologically guided form of attention"; and 
"to make arrangements for such guidance is to have some ulterior motive, 
whether it is aesthetic, epistemological, or ethical (which includes ‘ideologi- 
cal)": Frank Kermode, The Genesis of Secrecy (Cambridge, MA 1979) 118. M. 
is far too innocent of the hermeneutical status of "coherence" and "unity" in the 
basic conception of the work of art. Such principles arise from our disposition to 
fill in gaps, reduce fortuitous detail, smooth over fissures, and give logical ex- 
planations to the enigmatic as we experience any narrative (see Kermode, p. 
64). Sophocles seems to have had a special talent for disposing us to the maxi- 
mum "reduction of fortuity" while yet forestalling closure at every major point. 
One of.his.traits.of. genius-lay-in-discovering-a form-and'style that maintain a 
fluid play of ambiguities and discontinuities within a framework of continuity 
and coherence. M. does too good a job of taming the ambiguities and disconti- 
nuities, although he does not obliterate them. We still need an approach that 
can provide a fuller account of the tension between the coherence and the dis- 
continuity. This can only be done if the critic's field of vision extends beyond 
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the question of good or bad protagonist to the choral odes, myths and ritual 
elements, imagery and poetic language, and the ever-present Sophoclean ques- 
tions about the meaning of suffering and the nature of the world order. 

M.’s serious and careful examination of the details of plot construction 
provides valuable raw material but is too one-sided to serve for a total interpre- 
tation. His charting of the ups and downs of the heroes’ moral authority not 
only risks, in places, becoming mechanical, but also evades the difficult ques- 
tions of what is tragic about these experiences of suffering or why, after all, we 
should bother with them. 


CHARLES SEGAL 
Princevon UNIVERSITY 


Eva C. Keuts. The Reign of the Phallus: Sexual Politics in Ancient Athens. 
New York, Harper and Row, 1985. 452 pp. + 345 illustrations. $27.50 
cloth. 


Few books written by classicists for the general audience are as pro- 
foundly revolutionary as Keuls’ Reign of the Phallus. The graphic illustrations 
of Greek sexual practices and preoccupations will come as no surprise to those 
whose studies have led them through the volumes of the Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum or the display cases of the classical wing of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. However, the reader who identifies Athens exclusively with the noble lines 
of the Parthenon, the majestic language of Aeschylus’ Oresteia, or the sombre 
political analyses of Thucydides will find that the vase paintings and other vi- 
sual sources gathered here, interpreted in conjunction with 5th- and 4th-cen- 
tury literary sources (particularly comedy and oratory), offer a quite different 
perspective on the Golden Age of Greece. Both general reader and specialist 
alike will find that Keuls' perceptive and original drawing together of a wealth 
of evidence concerning ancient Greek "sexual politics" necessitates a re-shaping 
of the received view of Classical Athens. 

Keuls follows in the line of Jeffrey Henderson's Maculate Muse and K. J. 
Dover's Greek Homosexuality in treating matters of sexuality with the candor 
that is usually applied to Athenian political or economic history. Her thesis is 
that the predominance of the phallus in Athenian art of the 5th century reflects 
a widely held view that male domination over the female is the natural order. 
Keuls uses the term “phallocracy” to indicate the "successful claim by a male 
elite to general power, buttressed by a display of the phallus less as an organ of 
union or of mutual pleasure than as a kind of weapon" (p. 2). According to this 
phallocratic view, "the human race is essentially male, the female being a mere 
adjunct, unfortunately required for the purpose of reproduction" (p. 86). Keuls 
sees violence as the logical outgrowth of phallocracy, since the male cannot (ex- 
cept in myths) give birth and must hence take over, by force if necessary, the 
bodies of those who can. 
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Within this framework, Keuls deals with a variety of different topics, al- 
most always in the light of the iconography of the vase painting. Chapter 1 
treats Athenian military expeditions in relation to phallocracy. Chapter 2 deals 
with phallic aspects of Greek myths, particularly the rape stories (often euphe- 
mistically referred to among modern scholars as stories of "amorous adven- 
tures"). In Chapter 3 she takes up the projection of phallic elements onto the 
Athenian female world, as in fantasy scenes of women using olisboz. Chapter 4 
deals with women as childbearers, while Chapter 5 focuses on the female‘associ- 
ations of death. Chapters 6 and 7 concern hetairai, Chapter 8 the splitting of 
the female psyche into "wife" and "whore" components, Chapter 9 female toil, 
and Chapter 10 the role of concubine. Chapter 11 discusses male homosexuality 
and prostitution, Chapter 12 cults and initiation rituals, and Chapter 13 Athe- 
nian perceptions of "barbarian" sexual customs as a reflection of Athenian fan- 
tasies and fears. Chapter 14 analyzes antagonism between the sexes in Greek 
tragedy. Chapter 15 deals with the function of female rituals such as the Thes- 
mophoria. Chapter 16 returns to the theme of the opening chapter and offers 
evidence for a novel hypothesis concerning the identity of the herm-choppers of 
415: the women of Athens. The epilogue is followed by brief endnotes (keyed to 

. page number of the text), a bibliography divided according to chapter, a list of 
the sources for the illustrations (including Beazley numbers), and an index. The 
abundant illustrations are well-placed throughout the text and are generally 
clear, if occasionally smaller than one might wish. 

The text is engagingly written, sprinkled with analogies to the modern 
world for the benefit of the general reader. These of course run the risk of being 
quickly dated and will not strike every classicist as apt comparisons. As a stu- 
dent of musical instruments, I object, for example, to the description of the 
youth in fig. 51 as a guitarist, when in fact he is playing the chelys-lyra. Other 
critics may question the possible Freudian bias in some of Keuls' interpreta- 
tions, and wish for more attention to modern anthropological research. 

Still others may doubt the validity of the vase paintings as a source, claim- 
ing that the scenes represent pure fantasy and bear no relation to the realities of 
Athenian social life. But I daresay that such a claim would be rejected by any- 
one today who works at a battered women's center. The pornographic violence 
portrayed in magazines and on film today does indeed mirror contemporary 
reality for an alarming number of women. Similarly, the connections between 
visual representations of phallic power and the realities of ancient Athenian 
society are well worth pondering. 


Jane MCINTOSH SNYDER 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
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THomas Corsten. Die Inschriften von Kios. Inschriften griechischer Städte aus 
Kleinasien, Band 29. Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Rheinisch-Westfalische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bonn, Dr. Ru- 
dolf Habelt GMBH, 1985. Pp. xiv 223, 5 Plates, 1 Map. 


This book is one of a series devoted to the publication and republication 
of the inscriptions of the individual cities of Asia Minor. This system is in agree- 
ment with the way the Greeks viewed their colonization of Asia Minor, and 
probably with the way it took place, namely through the settlement of individ- 
ual Greek cities in a land that was already inhabited by other people. 

The existence of distinct Greek cities in Asia Minor has been recognized 
in the work and by the publications of the Kleinasiatische Kommission of the 
Vienna Academy, and it has been made the basis of Reinhold Merkelbach's 
monumental undertaking that is now being sponsored by the two Academies 
concerned, and of which a great number of volumes are already available. We 
owe this series of books as well as the Zeitschrift to the imagination and to the 
energy of Merkelbach and his associates, and we must be grateful to both for 
both. The present volume by Corsten served as his Kóln Dissertation written 
under Merkelbach and Frisch (one of Merkelbach's former students). 

The volume at hand contains the inscriptions from the city of Kios on the 
Asiatic side of the Propontis, founded in heroic times by Herakles and in histori- 
cal times by Miletus, in 626 s.c., a member of the Athenian Empire, recon- 
quered by Persia and liberated by Alexander; after it was destroyed by Philip V, 
it was refounded by Prusias and called Prusias. Under Claudius, it was renamed 
Kios, in Christian times it became the seat of a bishop, and after it was con- 
quered by the Turks it was called Gemlik. 

In addition to a corpus of the inscriptions of Kios, the book contains, a 
complete list of testimonia and comments on them, dealing with topography, 
mythology, history, political and religious institutions, art and artists, and (af- 
ter the Corpus) epigraphical testimonia, prosopography of Kians from non- 
Kian inscriptions, full indices, concordances, and lists of places of discovery and 
of the present locations of the inscriptions; the last list contains only 27 items 
(the others are known only from older publications). 

The oldest and perhaps the most important document is a treaty between 
Athens and Kios of 406/5 s.c., the relief-crowned prescript of which is pre- 
served in Athens (1.G., P, 124), and is mentioned and discussed here only 
among the Testimonia (pp. 24-25 and 180, T. 6). 

Then there are two honorary decrees of the fourth century s.c. (1, 2), one 
for the famous Athenian buccaneer from Imbros, Athenodoros; more could 
have been done by a reexamination of the evidence, including inscriptions from 
Imbros. It is interesting to notice that the language of these decrees follows the 
terminology of Attic decrecs of this kind. 

A number of honorary inscriptions of the Roman period follow, some are 
dated. some are translated, hardly any of them arc preserved; the text of carlicr 
publications is reproduced, with improvements made by others (often by Louis 
Robert). 

There is a complete list of ephebes and their officials from the year 108/9 
(16), and several documents testifying to the presence of the cult of Egyptian 
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deities during the Roman period (21-23). Finally, there are two puzzling in- 
scriptions in which there is mentioned a demos of Charmideanoi which Robert 
considers a large estate owned by despotai (26-27; see also 90-92). 

The remaining inscriptions (28-122) are from tombstones (except for 
some Christian inscriptions, 117-22, of which only one is funerary, 120, and 
this may not be from Kios). Most of them are of the Roman period, and there 
are a good number of epigrams among them. In the publication of one of the 
interesting Hellenistic funerary reliefs (58) the editor, I think, follows his prede- 
cessors too slavishly in claiming that the two fragments belong to the same stele 
and in ignoring the spelling and letter forms of the old drawing which he illus- 
trates. In another case (98), the editor presents fully the alternative dates of the 
double epigram on Menas without taking sides. : 

On the whole, this is a useful and valuable publication, the contribution 
of which lies in the careful assembling and in the orderly presentation of the 
evidence which is available. 


A. E. RAUBITSCHEK 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


MARCELLA CueELoTTI, Rosanna GAETA, Vincenza Morizio, MARINA SILVES- 
TRINI, eds. Le epigrafi romane di Canosa, I. Bari, 1985. 


Canosa, ancient Canusium, in Apulia, is near the Adriatic, about 45 m. 
above Bari and ENE of Naples. The inscriptions, mostly sepulchral in charac- 
ter, number 282 (including one in Greek), plus about 25 more in Latin, plus 
three in Greek (from Delos, Delphi, Epidaurus) that mention Canusians. They 
are mostly of limestone, otherwise of marble, granite (one), graffiti, bronze 
(one), painted (six), terra cotta (one). 

This is a remarkable work, one might say practically perfect. The bibliog- 
raphy of books or articles cited covers eleven large-size pages, plus two pages of 
abbreviations. Many of the inscriptions are in CIL IX (ed. Mommsen, 1883), or 
L'année épigraphique, some are previously unpublished, and they range in 
date from the late Republic to a.D. 520. A few are Christian. Vol. H will con- 
tain the Instrumentum domesticum plus special sections on chronology, funer- 
ary formulae, linguistic particulars, etc. 

———-. - The-photos-are nearly-allclear;some excellent: Comméntary on the texts 
is extensive, especially in respect to names, dating, and social status and rela- 
tions. For example, inscription no. 46, of seven incomplete lines, is given two 
columns of commentary and seventeen notes on this. Very good work is done on 
no. 11, a difficult documentary text of 34 lines, probably of a.p. 369. Notable 
also are three inscriptions, nos. 4, 7, 8, that contain the phrase de munere gla- 
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diatorio ex s(enatus) c(onsulto), and refer to local monuments set up with the 
proceeds from gladiatorial games promoted by the quattuorviri of the years in 
question (late Republic). 


ARTHUR E. GORDON 
UNIvVerstry OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


ALAN WATSON. The Evolution of Law. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1985. Pp. xi + 156. ; 


This book offers a new solution to an age-old problem. The author sets 
out to investigate why and how law changes in various legal systems. As he sees 
it, the fundamental factor promoting, or more often obstructing, legal change 
is legal tradition. This represents a sharp break with much contemporary think- 
ing, for the cornerstone of Watson's argument is his denial of any necessary link 
between law and society, between the changes that society perceives itself to 
need and the changes that legal tradition is prepared to let it have. The theme is 
worked out over four chapters and a conclusion. As the author himself says, his 
method involves individual disparate themes in each chapter, but the apology is 
hardly necessary. An original, radical and closely argued presentation is quite 
properly built up by set pieces without an easy story line, if that is how the 
author can best make his case, and the only qualification is that the pieces 
should have an overall cohesion and relevance. 

The first chapter, "The Roman System of Contracts and the Legal Tradi- 
tion," establishes the basic co-ordinates and is the best in the book. The start- 
ing-point is stZpulatzo which is seen, contrary to the usual view, as a general 
system of contracts, having been available in the early period for any obligation 
of whatever nature. But in the course of time individual contracts arose — depo- 
sium, commodatum, mandatum; these were defined by function and were 
derogations from stzpulatio which was defined by form. Thus stzpulatzo's po- 
tential as an all-purpose contract into which safeguards for the seller against 
fraud and other dangers could easily have been built, was nipped in the bud. In 
some cases social convention inhibited stzpulatzo; thus in its early form mu- 
tuum could not be created by stipulation because to ask for it would have been 
considered unfriendly amongst neighbours. Later on, when Rome's expansion 
weakened neighbourly sentiment and made interest a necessary component, 
such interest had to be provided for by stipulation. But legal tradition pre- 
vented the logical step of also creating the loan itself by stipulation, and a 
clumsy doubiing of contracts had to be endured. 

The greatest derogation from stipulatio came with the introduction of 
the consensual contracts, more particularly emptio venditio. This was precipi- 
tated by the inability of stzpulatzo to provide adequately for the two most press- 
ing needs in sale—a warranty of title and a warranty against latent defects. 
Both could be created by stipulations, but that required the parties to be face to 
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face, which commercial relations with traders elsewhere rendered quite im- 
practicable. One way forward could have been written stipulations, but tradi- 
tion forbade that, and an entirely new contract based on consent and good faith 
had to be devised. (Pringsheim on the Greek warranties might have been dis- 
cussed with profit here.) Another consensual contract, locatio conductio, was a 
residual category for all bilateral agreements which were not sale. But as in sale, 
the prestation of one of the parties had to sound in money, otherwise the con- 
tract was mandatum, depositum or commodatum; there should have been an 
amalgamation, but tradition preserved the distinction. 

An interesting argument is based on societas. The early partnership was 
omnium bonorum; it was modelled on ercto non cito which operated amongst 
co-heirs, and because of that Q. Mucius Scaevola ruled against an arrangement 
in which one partner was to have a greater share of profits than of losses: the 
tradition of ercto non cito by which co-heirs shared benefits and obligations in 
equal proportions overrode commercial reality. But the same equivalence was 
not required for the other consensual contracts because they were not tied to 
ercto non cito. Another interesting case is permutatio. Barter had been com- 
mon since before the introduction of money, but it was not until the Principate 
that a specific contract developed. (More could have-been made of this. Even 
when permutatio was recognised it was only as an innominate contract: tradi- 
tion had closed the lists of named contracts.) Watson also cites a modern exam- 
ple in the shape of paternity suits. As of 1870, countries were divided into those 
which allowed such suits and those which forbade them. The anti-suit states 
had systems based on Napoleon's Code Civile of 1804, under which the rule la 
recherche de la paternité est interdite overrode all considerations of social jus- 
tice. So clearcut was the dividing-line that French-speaking Swiss cantons 
refused the suit, German-speaking allowed it. (The position after 1870 would 
be of interest, but Watson does not go beyond that date.) 

Watson concludes that economics, religion, morality and family ties had 
little impact on legal change. Society'allowed a legal elite to shape the law, and 
in so doing the lawyers thought fnore about normative facts than about social 
needs; a course became set which it was hard to change, and sometimes both 
lawyers and society were trapped. The remaining three chapters are devoted to 
supporting these findings, but it is fair to say that the tight relevance of the first 
chapter is somewhat less in evidence. An essay on customary law culminates in 
the important assertion that there was often a tendency to borrow another com- 
munity's customs, as shown by the wide dispersion of Sachsenspiegel. This leads 
to what should have been the perfect pendant to the findings in Chapter 1, but 
for some reason the author fails to exploit the full potential of “The Cause of the 
Reception of Roman Law." A discussion of pre-Reception borrowing by the 
fifth- and sixth-century Germanic codes and Visigothic law in Spain leads to an 
application of Occam's Razor whereby the Reception is taken to have been 

-—- - --elusdem generis-with; and-to-haverinevitably followed the samé rules and pat- 
terns as the early borrowings. And that is where the discussion stops; nothing is 
said about the Reception itself or the extent to which it confirms or refutes the 
inferences drawn from pre-Reception borrowings. At least the formal Recep- 
tion im complexu of the German Empire needed to be tested before making it 
ezusdem generis with the earlier models— or even with contemporary French 
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and Scottish models. One of the in complexu’s offshoots, Roman-Dutch law, 
would have greatly helped Watson's central theme, for the resistance of that 
system both (unsuccessfully) to Napoleon and (successfully) to English law 
should be one of the great chapters in the history of legal traditionalism. 

Like every pioneering work, this book has weaknesses. But it bids fair to 
open up a new direction in legal history, and not only there, for historians will 
also have to take it into account when considering applications of mos 
maiorum. This book maintains the scholarly standards of Watson's previous 
works, and it is certainly one of his most provocative offerings. 


R. A. BAUMAN 
UNIVERSUUY OF SYDNEY 


B. A. MansHALL. A Historical Commentary on Asconius. Columbia, The Uni- 
versity of Missouri Press, 1985. Pp. 360. 


Bruce Marshall has performed an invaluable service to Ciceronian 
scholars and historians of the Roman Republic. No one working in these fields 
can do without the information provided by Asconius' commentaries on Cic- 
ero's in Pisonem, pro Scauro, pro Milone, pro Cornelio, and in Toga Candida. 
The latter two are particularly important, since the texts of the original 
speeches, delivered in the crucial two years preceding Cicero's consulship and 
the Catilinarian Conspiracy, are lost. Moreover, since Cicero often supported 
his arguments with historical examples and references, upon which Asconius 
frequently comments, the latter provides much information on people and 
events from the beginning of the Republic to its collapse. Asconius is also signif- 
icant historiographically, because he often names the sources of his informa- 
tion, a characteristic that has earned him great favor among modern scholars. 

It is strange, therefore, that there has been very little systematic study of 
Asconius and his work per se since the nineteenth century. J. N. Madvig pub- 
lished his De Q. Asconzi Pediani et aliorum veterum interpretum in Ciceronis 
orationes commentariis disputatio critica in 1828. It, along with C. Lichten- 
feldt's De Q. Asconit Pediani fontibus ac fide (Breslau 1888), has remained the 
standard authority on Asconius despite the vast amount of pertinent research 
produced in the last 150 years. 

The text of Asconius has not fared much better. The two standard edi- 
tions are A. C. Clark's Oxford Classical Text of 1907 and 'T. Stangl's useful 
collection of all the scholiasts on Cicero (Vienna 1912), with C. Giarratano's Q. 
Asconu Pediani commentarii (Rome 1920) contributing little in addition. Mar- 
shall has keyed his comments to the pages and lines of Clark's text, which are, 
therefore, used in this review. There should be little difficulty, however, in pair- 
ing Marshall's references with the other two editions. 

As can be seen from the title, Marshall's comments are primarily histori- 
cal rather than textual and philological. Nevertheless, it is often impossible to 
discuss historical questions without analyzing manuscript readings and making 
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grammatical conjectures where the text or sense are faulty. Therefore, if, as is 
fervently to be hoped, a modern text of Asconius should be produced, its editor 
would find Marshall of great assistance in deciding among variant readings and 
emendations. For example, it is now clear that the best reconstruction of the 


passage which Clark prints as . . . S.C. quod atiquot ante annos L. Domitio 
C. Caelio coss. factum erat, . . . . (57.13-14)is . . . S.C. quod ante annos SEP- 
TEM ET xx L. Domitio C. Coelio coss. factum erat, . . . . (217-18). Even in 


places where Marshall does not commit himself to a particular reading, his dis- 
cussion can be very helpful in clarifying the issues, as in his remarks on 93.18- 
20, émmisse capillum Catilinae 1?udic. qua Q. ue Curium (316). 

Marshall divides his work into two parts. Part I is a general introduction 
to the life and work of Asconius in four sections, which cover the range, pur- 
pose, and sources of the commentaries and culminate in a reassessment of Asco- 
nius' reliability. On the positive side, Marshall makes a good case for believing 
that Asconius commented on a wide range of Cicero's speeches from the pro 
Roscio Amerino of 80 s.c. to at least the pro Plancio of 54 s.c. He cites as 
evidence twenty-one passages from Asconius' extant commentaries and thirty- 
five putative borrowings from his works in later scholia on Cicero's speeches. 
One might not agree that all thirty-five passages evidence borrowing from Asco- 
nius: for example, there is no more reason to say that Nam tres illis temporibus 


Curiones inlustri nomine extiterunt . . . . from the Scholia Bobbiensia on in 
Clodium et Curionem (85.17-22 St) is "reminiscent" of Asconius' Duo fuerunt 
eo tempore Cn. Dolabellae . . . . (74.11-12) and indicates borrowing (13) than 


that any similarity is tenuous at best and purely coincidental. On the other 
hand, there are enough less subjective examples which, when taken together 
with cross-references in his existing commentaries, place the burden of proof on 
those who would argue that Asconius did not write many more commentaries 
than now extant. Therefore, one can accept that he was eminently knowledge- 
able about his subject in those instances where his work survives. 

There is also persuasive evidence in Section II that Asconius wrote a work 
on Vergil, something on old age, and a life of Sallust, so that the picture 
emerges of a cultured domi nobilis from Patavium, who moved in a circle of 
prominent and scholarly men at Rome as a member of the Senate during the 
Julio-Claudian and Flavian periods. In other words, he was a man who had the 
kind of training, knowledge, and access to information that would make him a 
sound scholar. 

Ironically, the commentaries, on which Asconius' fame now rests, were 
not meant to be great works of scholarship. As Marshall argues against Madvig 
and others who see a higher purpose, they were written to provide simple expla- 
nations of unfamiliar historical events and people mentioned by Cicero for his 
young sons, who were studying rhetoric in preparation for public careers. 
Therefore, the commentaries had to be written quickly to be of use (30), and it 
is not likely that Asconius would have prepared-them-with-the thoroughness and 
rigor that he might have employed if they had been intended for his peers (76), 
a conclusion supported by a close analysis of how he used his sources. 

At first glance, a list of Asconius' citations is very impressive. Neverthe- 
less, Marshall sensibly points out that given the cumbersome characteristics of 
the ancient book, Asconius would often have needed to rely on memory when 
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citing a source, as is indicated by his use of words and phrases like traditur, 
dicitur, and opinio fuit /erat. Furthermore, Marshall compiles a list of sixty-one 
errors. Many of them are, admittedly, “minor or insignificant" (75), but there 
are also misunderstandings of the sources and mistakes in historical judgment. 
Therefore, without denying that Asconius is often more reliable than many an- 
cient "historical" writers, Marshall rightly cautions against "accepting too 
quickly what he says" (77). 

Fortunately, scholars can now exercise such caution more easily by using 
Part II, Marshall's actual commentary. For example, Asconius is clearly wrong 
in denying that Placentia was a municipium in Cicero's day (85, ad 2.26-3.1), 
and, apart from a copyist's error, he shows great confusion about the names of 
the commissioners who founded Placentia in 218 s.c. (87-88, ad 3.16). Else- 
where, he confuses the ludi Apollinares with the lud? Romani (200, ad 48.20), 
and he misdates the death of Cicero's father by four years (283-84, ad 82.10- 
11). 

Modern scholars can also be grateful for Marshall's thorough explana- 
tions and expansions of the often terse information given by Asconius. The fam- 
ilies and careers of the many people whom he mentions are often not well 
known and their importance not easy to assess without extensive research. Now, 
for example, one can deal with the bewildering number of names appearing 
from 54.4 to 55.22 in a fraction of the time it otherwise would have required. 
Similarly, Marshall's extensive discussions of problematical events that appear 
in Asconius are immensely helpful. A prime example is the order of events in 
Cornelius' tribunate (215-17, ad 57.8). Another is the careful analysis of con- 
flicting testimony over Catiline's role in the murder of Marius Gratidianus (291, 
ad 84.8-9). 

Throughout the commentary, Marshall shows excellent command of the 
primary sources and secondary literature. In regard to the latter, he has been 
necessarily selective. What he gives is a representative range of references to the 
major views and contributions relative to the topic at hand, from which anyone 
wishing to delve deeper can confidently start. Even more worthy of praise is his 
balanced and objective approach. He does not attempt forced solutions to 
problems. Frequently, after unbiased presentations of the various conflicting 
data and opinions, he has the courage to allow the reader to come to his or her 
own conclusion, which often must be non liquet. 

Once, Marshall contradicts himself by arguing a point one way at one 
time and the opposite another (92, ad 5.9-11 and 163, ad 31.9). Otherwise, 
there are no major complaints. In view of the difficulty of compiling the mate- 
rialfor such a work and getting it produced, it is pointless to carp about the lack 
of references to work after 1980. If one were to keep such a commentary up to 
the minute, it could never be finished. The proofreading has been remarkably 
good, eliminating all but a very few minor slips. Marshall and The University of 
Missouri Press have produced a work of lasting value, which should be a stan- 
dard reference work in Ciceronian studies and Roman history for decades to 
come. 


ALLEN M. Warp 


Tre UNIVERSITY OF Connecticut 
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Mark Monronp. Persius. Boston, 1984. pp. 136 + xv; n.p. (Twayne's World 
Author Series) 


Morford's Persius is a decent and useful introduction to the poet for the 
uninitiated, providing adequate bibliographical and historical information and 
centering around convenient summaries of all six satires (Chapters Three to 
Five). As Morford observes in his Preface, "Persius is undervalued as a poet by 
historians of Roman satire," J. C. Scaliger and Dryden being mainly responsible 
for his low esteem. In his last chapter on “The Influence of Persius," Morford 
contrasts these critical reactions with the more usual high estimation that the 
poet enjoyed in ancient, medieval, and comparatively modern times. 

The trouble is that a student who reads Morford's description of Persius 
might very well conclude that Scaliger and Dryden were right, largely because 
the poet is rarely allowed to speak for himself even in Chapter Six on "The Style 
of Persius." The lack of extended quotations is seriously damaging to the discus- 
sion, even if this is due to the limitations of space imposed by the series. As 
Morford himself observes (following Reckford, cf. p. 73) the doctrines of Per- 
sius, his moral statements, are "hardly likely to excite the reader" (p. 74). 
Therefore we need a tougher, more aggressive Persius than Morford gives us to 
explain his attractions as a poet. 

Morford's first chapter on Persius’ life and the literary background pro- 
vides the usual facts about family and friends, Stoicism, and contemporary au- 
thors, although Morford fails to stress the radical innovation of the Neronian 
period, to which the poet himself contributed. (Think how extraordinarily off- 
centre, in their different ways and their different genres, are Persius, Lucan, 
and Petronius!). The next chapter on Persius and the Satiric Tradition is sound 
enough as a preliminary to the heart of the book, where Morford offers us his 
critical readings of the satires. These are patient explications de texte and only 
occasionally i invite some protest. In discussing the first satire Morford stresses 
the connection made by Persius (in common with most other Latin authors) 
between contemporary sexual morals and literary culture (p. 30), but he under- 
rates the specifically polemical character of the piece by peremptorily dismiss- 
ing in a note the scholiast's evidence that lines 98-101 are quotations from Ne- 
ro's own poetry. The likelihood of this was accepted by Casaubon, and was 
argued for more recently in this journal (AJP 99 [1978] 159ff.). To dismiss it has 
consequences for the interpretation of the satires as a whole. The philhellenism 
of Nero might explain why Persius' choice of a Greek setting for Satire IV would 
be more subversive than is generally accepted. If the philhellenic Nero is di- 
rectly attacked in Satire I, then the other, apparently more cloistered satires, 
are susceptible of even closer contemporary application and reference than 
Morford allows for. The choice of an opposition Stoic, Cornutus, later exiled by 
Nero as the dedicatee of Satire V, would take on an additional significance. 
Caesius Bassus, addressed i in Satire VL had to wait for Vespasian to honor his 
poetietalents—— ~- D 

Similarly, Morford, although acknowledging the careful allusions to 
Horace's work and satiric program, fails to notice the polemical revisionism in 
Persius' dealings with Horace's stylistics, as laid down in the Ars Poetzca, and 
his reversion to a more Lucilian poetic energy and imagery to express his rejec- 
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tion of the Horatian role of the urbane, socially conscious reformer. This in 
turn would cast doubt on Morford's interpretation of Satire V as incorporating 
Persius' professed adherence to Horatian principles and style (p. 64), and would 
also point to a certain tendentiousness in Persius' use of Horace's epistolary 
mode in Satire VI. 

Chapter VII, “The Style of Persius," cites with approval Casaubon's re- 
fusal to distinguish between style and content in the poet, but there is still a 
certain externality about Morford's analysis, or rather catalog, of Persius' 
highly metaphoric style and anomalous vocabulary, at least until he can intro- 
duce some critical considerations. His interpretation of Persius’ acris tunctura 
as "pointed juxtaposition" is perhaps slightly misleading, since "point" can be 
associated with epigram and a verbal wit which.does not always involve the 
rough, surprising juxtapositions which Seneca, as quoted by Morford (p. 86), 
correctly identifies as the aim of certain prose writers. This was certainly part of 
Persius' poetic technique; it is similarly exemplified in Donne's Satyres and in 
certain Modernist poets in the Poundian tradition. It is therefore a help for 
Morford to invoke Ezra Pound's distinction between "three kinds of poetry," 
Melopoeia, Phanopoeza, and Logopoeia, and see the latter two as relevant to 
an understanding of what Persius was trying to do. Even more helpful would 
have been some Modernist examples of what Pound meant, but doubtless con- 
siderations of space again precluded that. The reader may be referred, how- 
ever, to Richard Emil Braun's excellent and sophisticated verse translation of 
Persius (Coronado Press 1984); this does greater justice to his complex style 
than any of the modern English versions available to Morford. 


Joun P. SULLIVAN 
University oF CALIFORNIA, SANTA BARBARA 


LAURENT PERNOT. Les Discours Siciliens d'Aelius Aristide (Or. 5-6). Etude Lit- 
téraire et Paléographique: Edition et Traduction. New York, Arno Press, 
1981. Pp. 475. 


In recent decades there has been a revival of interest in pagan Greek liter- 
ature of the imperial period, including the inner fortress of this literary renais- 
sance, the Second Sophistic in its strict and limited sense of the exclusively rhe- 
torical movement. The very existence of such a movement is interesting: heavily 
archaizing, ostensibly looking back to the glory that had been Greece — however 
interpreted, it is a major part of the cultural fabric of the pax Romana in that 
part of the empire. Some exemplary studies have been conducted, analysing the 
social and political aspects of sophistic activity (Bowersock, Bowie) or dissecting 
its cultural and literary anatomy (Russell); these have as it were drawn a map of 
the movement. And its grand master himself, Aclius Aristides, is gradually re- 
ceiving up-to-date study. Since Boulanger's 1923 book some major speeches 
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and some hymns have attracted commentary; so has another aspect of Aris- 
tides, his hypochondria, as manifested in the curious and revealing Sacred 
Tales, his journal of his relationship with his healer Asclepius. But there has not 
been very much on the main body of his rhetorical output. The time is surely 
now ripe for such/work. Keil's edition, of which only the second volume was ever 
published (in 1898), has at last been completed by Lenz and Behr; the latter has 
also published one Loeb volume (in the current blocked state of that pipeline 
we can presumably not expect any more). And perhaps A. will attract more 
attention now that Behr has also published, pending the appearance of his revi- 
sion of Keil's volume, an English translation of the bulk of the speeches. This 
process will be furthered by Behr's biography, Aelius Aristides and the Sacred 
Tales (Amsterdam 1968). 

The Sicilian Orations are at the centre of Aristides’ sophistic activity. 
Since they may not be the everyday reading of all classicists, it is perhaps not out 
of place to indicate their nature: they are an antithetical pair of speeches pur- 
porting to have been delivered in the Athenian assembly late in 414, after the 
receipt of Nicias' letter asking Athens to send reinforcements or else recall the 
expedition. They offer, thus, a vintage example of mimesis in the sense of liter- 
ary imitation of a literary model. Often such mzmeszs is rather what we should 


-describe in terms of the "influence" of an author on his successors, but here 


more than that is involved, since content and manner as well as style are deter- 
mined by the model. In a word, these speeches are pastiche. But the pastiche is 
much more sustained than in modern parody, and above all no parody is in- 
volved here; this is a totally serious exercise in artistic re-creation, of a kind 
unfamiliar to moderns. In this revised Sorbonne thesis the author first places 
the speeches in their context within Aristides' corpus, then submits them to de- 
tailed and careful analysis covering content, composition, style, and language; 
and he examines the textual transmission in great detail. He prints his own text 
and translation and offers a full commentary, bibliography and index. It may 
be said at once that this is an admirably scholarly and thorough study of a text 
which although perhaps initially somewhat rebarbative is in fact full of interest 
when examined as carefully as it is here. P.'s book takes its place as an indispen- 
sable contribution to the serious study of Aristides. 

After a brief sketch of A.’s life, P. discusses the nature of the melete as a 
literary product, justifiably maintaining that it has become, in this period, a 
genre in its own right. There is however some oktapaxía in this discussion. P.'s 
idea is not really original, and the concepts “pedagogical exercise" and "literary 
genre" are not as heterogeneous as he suggests; that indeed is the point. The 
truth is that A. knew perfectly well that there was something factitious about 
the melete, and says so in Concerning Concord (1 use Behr's title), 23K 1-4, a 
passage which P. plays down as simply treating a traditional theme; but for all 
that A. was prepared (and not only in these orations) to use melete, school exer- 
cise though i it may be, as an autonomous genre. More generally, however, P. = 
right i in emphasizing that A.’s meletai are on a par with his other works; 

"declaimed" (meletan) all his life (incidentally, P. rejects attempts to date et 
speeches precisely). P. situates the pseudo-historical melete in the archaizing 
trend of the second century. It is fair to say that the form owed its success to its 
compensatory role in a period of Roman domination of Greece, but excessive to 
claim that reviving the past is equivalent to abolishing the present and to day- 
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dreaming. A melete was a piece of patriotic history cast in the form of dramatic 
fiction; there is some analogy in our historical plays and novels — is Gone With 
The Wind daydreaming, or merely nostalgia? The fictional element is well 
brought out, in fact, by P.'s own full and sound analysis of the content of these 
Sicilian speeches. Their matter is taken very largely, although not exclusively, 
from Thucydides, but presents the same topic—a favourite of the Second 
Sophistic — in a form Thucydides does not use in this case, though he notori- 
ously often does elsewhere: that is, as a debate. The nature of this mimetic 
exercise is further brought out by P. when he examines in detail A.'s way of 
using Thucydides. Sometimes he follows him very closely, sometimes it suits his 
purpose to amplify matter touched on only briefly by his source — as, indeed, in 
this very creation of speeches not even sketched by Thucydides. Throughout, 
however, À. shows a very detailed knowledge of the history involved; he at least 
has not got his information from some Reader's Digest of the kind that certainly 
flourished in his day. This almost scholarly aspect of the speeches confirms the 
erudition often shown in sophistic literature; furthermore, it shows that A.'s 
audience would themselves have needed a respectable cultural equipment to 
follow him. At the same time, as P. observes, such performances do suggest a 
society which "preferred words to things." This whole section of P.'s book well 
repays study. 

The other element in the introduction is a close examination of the rhe- 
torical aspects of the speeches: composition, argumentation, style, language. 
The composition is dissected in terms of rhetorical categories as set out in tech- 
nical treatises: exordium, narration, argument, peroration, and on another 
register TÒ Sikatov, TO Suvatov TÒ GuLEpov, and similar concepts. Of partic- 
ular interest here are P.'s comments on “la composition en antilogie." Not nor- 
mally practised in meleta?, antithetical composition here reflects Thucydidean 
pro and contra, and as in Thucydides it opens up possibilities of deep analysis 
of the historical situation; it is thus not merely an application of formulae but 
also a vital element in the literary and intellectual dimension of the speeches. 
Once more, A. emerges as above all careful. For the style: if Thucydides is the 
historical source, the principal (but again not the only) oratorical.model is De- 
mosthenes — nothing but the best for A. Again the examination is conducted in 
the terms familiar to A. himself and his audience, in particular the theory of 
iSéat of style. A. is as soaked in the orator as in the historian, and numerous 
stylistic features (such as metaphor, apostrophe, asymmetry) are so used as to 
leave a generally Demosthenic impression. P. carries this too far, however, in 
attributing to Demosthenic asymmetry the "dislocated" conditionals found so 
often in A., such as £i + optative followed by present or future indicative; it is 
at least as likely that the explanation of these is to be found in the general evolu- 
tion (or confusion) of conditionals in this period. Some abstract expressions, 
such as TÒ The ÉxOpaq, appear to be intended as a deliberate colouring of Thu- 
cydidean ogpuvótna, other forms of which can be seen in an occasional appar- 
ently deliberate hiatus, or in some features of prose rhythm. This "serious and 
intellectual expression," P. observes, comes easily to A. Likewise, in morphol- 
ogy, syntax and vocabulary the marked use of atticizing and archaizing lan- 
guage constitutes a deliberate attempt to superimpose on literary koine a ve- 
neer of classicism. To sum up: this sustained and complex act of mimesis is in 
no way random or undirected. On the contrary, it is highly disciplined, and 
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constitutes the very razson d'étre of such meletaz. They are a form of art for art's 
sake, if that expression means anything, and no judgment — especially no unfa- 
vourable judgment — should be formed of these esoteric works which does not 
recognize their highly literary and entirely serious purpose. P.'s well-conducted 
demonstration, if occasionally somewhat blurred of vision, merits close atten- 
tion, and has given one reader cause to return to the topic with fresh insight. 

P. then turns to a very lengthy and detailed study of the textual transmis- 
sion, which can only be reported in outline here. The overall tradition of A.'s 
corpus is contaminated, accident-ridden, and unmanageably profuse and com- 
plex (well over 200 mss.). P. confines himself to the Sicilian Orations, which 
themselves are represented by 58 mss., never before studied systematically (even 
by Behr). The originality of P.'s work here lies in the fact that he has found it 
possible to establish a tradition for this relatively limited body of text on the 
basis of collation of textual variants, at least in some parts of the text; earlier 
editors had based theirs on variation in the number and order of works cop- 
ied —thus, variant corpora rather than variant readings. P. arrives by these 
means at a sternma reduced to four mss., and at a description of the archetype 
(his new classification affects also the scholia studied by Lenz). It is interesting, 
finally, to discover that the Sicilian Orations were evidently prime favourites 
within the Aristidean corpus in the Middle Ages. From the Renaissance on, 
however, the story is different — only four editions in nearly five centuries (one 
should add important work by Canter, in his Latin translation, and Reiske, in 
Animadversiones); then, suddenly, Lenz (-Behr) (1978) and the present work 
(1979-81). P. comments on all of his predecessors, noting that although L-B 
represents an "immense improvement" over Dindorf, its unnecessarily cum- 
brous apparatus and not infrequent inaccuracy in reporting leave room for im- 
provement (which he has supplied in many places). P.'s own work in this field 
would repay detailed examination; it could well have extensive repercussions on 
the whole paradosis of A. It appears to be a travail de fond, meticulously con- 
ducted, and to mark a major stage in the progress of Aristidean textual studies. 
These prolegomena are followed by text and translation. The text is in fact not 
so very different from that of Lenz; the translation is clear and accurate. A 
substantial commentary contains less than might have been expected on A.'s 
style and language, but these have been studied in the introduction, to which 
full reference is made. On the other hand, it does contain discussion of the text 
and frequent comment, in their context, on rhetorical and "sophistic" aspects 
of the content. 

A welcome volume; Arno Press can be congratulated on it. Someone has 
made a really excellent job of preparing camera-ready copy of a difficult text, 
although it is a little irritating that when so much care has been expended on 
this operation the lines of the Greek text are not numbered, which makes the 
apparatus criticus needlessly difficult to use..But it would be churlish to end on 
a quibble. What P. has given us is an original and very careful study of a set of 


—' -texts which reveal a great deal about early imperial Greek literature. 
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Epidemics and Mortality in 

Early Modern Japan 

Ann Bowman Jannetta 
"Epidemics and Mortality in Early 

Modern Japan is the first book ina 

Western language to explore this most 

important subject." 

— William B. Hauser, University of 

Rochester 

Illustrated. $30.00 


Philip Il and Macedonian 


Imperialism 
J. R. Ellis 

* ..the best and boldest account of 
what is known about Philip and 
Macedonian imperialism." 
— Eugene N. Borza, Classical 
Philology 
Illustrated. P: $12.50 































































































Language and Decadence in 
the Victorian Fin de Siécle 
Linda Dowling 

“This book argues, persuasively and 
originally, that standing behind the 
Decadence of the Victorian Fin de 
Siécle is the history of the theory of 
language. The author presents a lucid 
account of the conjunction of two 
modes of discourse — the philological 
and the literary." 
— Daniel T. O'Hara, Temple 
University 
$32.50 


Poetic and Legal Fiction in 
the Aristotelian Tradition 


Kathy Eden 

“This work is a very significant 
contribution to the field. The categor- 
ies of discussion...are given a degree 
of precision and detailed explanatory 
power which is quite extraordinary 
and, in my experience, new. The book 
will be used, I should think, by almost 
everyone seriously interested in his - 
tor ical approaches to critical theory.” 
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from its inherent music. The effect is akin to render- 
ing Shakespeare into prose. In this production, the 
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store the balance, reinfusing the pulse of poetry 
into the drama of Greek Tragedy—what a mere 
translation can never equal. 

Send $59.50, home use license, or $95.50, class- 
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WOMEN OF ANTIQUIT Y 


PANDORA'S DAUGHTERS 


The Role and Status of Women 
in Greek and Roman Antiquity 
by Eva Cantarella 


translated by Maureen B. Fant 
with a foreword by Mary R. Lefkowitz 


“In their abstraction and generality,” writes 
Eva Cantarella, “the rules of law allow 
reconstruction of the life of all the women 
who have passed through history without 
entering it.” 

PANDORA'S DAUGHTERS is the first history 
of women in ancient Greece and Rome 
written from a legal perspective. Moving 
outward from an examination of the legal 
evidence — the laws governing marriage and 
divorce, sexual behavior, and inheritance — 
Eva Cantarella demonstrates how literary, 
anecdotal, and juridical sources can and 
cannot be used to reveal the treatment of 
women in Greek and Roman society. 


$30.00 hardcover 
$9.95 paperback 


WOMEN IN GREEK MYTH 
by Mary R. Lefkowitz 





Concentrating on those aspects of women's experience that have been 
most often misunderstood — women’s life apart from men, marriage, 
influence in politics, self-sacrifice and martyrdom, misogyny — Mary R. 
Lefkowitz presents an account of the role of Greek women that is far 
more positive than recent feminist interpretations of Greek mythology. 

Lefkowitz shows that the dark outlook of Greek mythology suggests 
not the wretched lot of women in particular, but of mortals generally. 
Women in Greek myth, she contends, play a rather more enlightened 
role than their Biblical or Christian counterparts. And what Greek men 
feared in women, if they feared anything, was not their sexuality but 
their intelligence. 


$22.50 
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ARISTOPHANES 
Poet and Dramatist 


ROSEMARY M. HARRIOTT 


This poetics of Aristophanic comedy explores the literary technique and 
stagecraft of Aristophanes with a descriptive method firmly grounded in 
the texts themselves. Focusing on Acharnians, Knights, Clouds, Wasps, and 
Frogs, Harriott examines the ways in which individual speeches or songs, 
dialogue, and the assembly of scenes create story continuity and develop 
theme. 

Marshalling her evidence from insightful close readings, Harriott com- 
pares elements and compositions of different plays to demonstrate illu- 
minating similarities and distinctions. She discusses the major 
characteristics that the playwright shares with his contemporaries and 
offers observations on the relationships between Aristophanic comedy 
and other forms of Greek drama. 


$22.50 








PLATO'S SOCRATIC CONVERSATIONS 
Drama and Dialectic in Three Dialogues 


MICHAEL C. STOKES 


Hellenists and philosophers have long vied for the soul of Plato—a 
rivalry that has placed literary interpretations at odds with philosophical 
analyses. While philosophical approaches have tended to dominate—and 
have in fact shed much light on the dialogues—such approaches have 
often assumed that what Socrates says can safely be removed from i 
conversational context and presented as an abstract argument. 

PLATO’S SOCRATIC CONVERSATIONS provides the fullest synthe- 
sis to date of literary and philosophical perspectives on Plato, examining 
both Plato’s art and Socrates’ reason. The drama of the dialogues, Stokes 
finds, lies in the progression of argument, while the argument arises out 
of the dramatic interplay of personality, profession, and belief. 


$32.50 
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Nicole Loraux 

Translated by Alan Sberidan 

"[This book] offers an important new 
interpretation of the Funeral Oration of 
Pericles as dramatized by Thucydides . . . 
presented against the backdrop of a pen- 
etrating sociopolitical analysis of demo- 
cratic Athens.’"~Gregory Nagy 235.00 
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C.P. Jones 


C.P. Jones examines the work of the sec- 
ond-century satirist Lucian, setting this 
brilliant writer in the social and intellec- 
tual context of an age that proved pivotal 
in Greco-Roman history, $25.00 
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Alan F. Segal 

"Alan Segal brings a new perspective 

to the early historics of Christianity 

an’ rabbinic Judaism .., The book is 
soc; logically significant, sensitive, 
historically illuminating, and eminently 
teachable.’—Robert Bellah, University of 
California, Berkeley $20.00 


Greek Religion 
Walter Burkert 
“This book has established itself as a 
masterpiece, packed with learning but 
also rich in ideas and connections of 
every sort... This will be the best 
history of Greek religion for this gener- 
ation? —Jasper Griffin, New York Review 
of Books 
$30.00 
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A Critical History 

John V.A. Fine 

“Fine... conveys the excitement of his- 
torical discovery and disputation with 
the relaxed, assured spontaneity of the 
lecturer. In his discussion of early 
Greece, he provides a rich blend of 
social, political, and cultural history.” 
—New York Times Book Review 
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Greek and Roman Life 
Ian Jenkins 


In this fully illustrated book, Ian Jenkins 
concentrates on domestic life and shows 
us a different side of classical antiquity 
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traditional forms of political and military 
history. 

A British Museum paperback 
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THE BLACK HUNTER 
Forms of Thought and Forms of Society in the Greek World 


PIERRE VIDAL-NAQUET 
translated by Andrew Szegedy-Maszak 
with a foreword by Bernard Knox 


"No one can fail to admire the brilliance of the connections Vidal-Naquet 
suggests.’’—Bernard Knox, from the foreword 


In a revealing structuralist analysis, Pierre Vidal-Naquet probes the 
interplay of Greek world view, language, and social practice "'to brin, 
into dialogue that which does not naturally communicate according to 
the usual criteria of historical judgment.” 

The book draws together sixteen pieces, most of which appear here in 
English for the first time. Throughout, Vidal-Naquet focuses on the con- 
gruence of the textual and the actual, on the patterns that link literary, 
philosophical, and historical works with such social activities as war, 
slavery, the education of the young, and the erection of commemorative 
monuments. 
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THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE, 284—602 
A Social, Economic, and Administrative Survey 


A. H. M. JONES 


“A masterpiece." —THE ECONOMIST 


In this classic study, one of the century's most eminent ancient historians 
presents an overview of late Roman political, military, and religious his- 
tory and gives more detailed treatment to social, economic, and adminis- 
trative topics. Notes and appendixes—filling 400 pages—form a uniquely 
valuable compendium of evidence on the Late Empire. 


$75.00 hardcover set $39.50 per hardcover volume 
$37.50 paperback set $19.50 per paperback volume 
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